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A Problem That Deserves Ample Consideration. 
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Are We Just To Truants? 


A Superintendent’s Wife. 


On the wall of a certain workroom hangs a 
picture which everybody likes. Strangers sel- 
dom see it without expressing appreciation, 
workers who pass it frequently always enjoy it. 
Yet it is a very simple picture, about 12”x18”, in 
a very simple frame, representing a small outlay 
of money. It came as part of the supplement 
of a Sunday newspaper several years ago. 

This is the picture, in brown: Two boys, and 
a dog, have met by a wooded stream. Both 
boys are fine, frank, wholesome looking chaps. 
One, standing on the edge of the stream, dressed 
neatly from top to toe, swings several books 
from the end of a strap. He is clearly on his 
way to school. The boy facing him is standing 
on a stone in the shallow brook, sans shoes, sans 
hat, sans books, or even a noticeable desire for 
books. In one hand he holds a rod newly cut 
from the surrounding bushes, his pocket bulges 
with a bait can; the other hand is raised, the 
thumb pointing over his shoulder, upstream. 
He is inviting the other boy to join him, the 
pointing thumb indicating the special dark pool 
for which he is bound. The dog, his feet care 
fully planted on protruding stones of the brook, 
is pleading too, with all the force of his eloquent 
eyes. 

Ninety-nine per cent of all the schoolmen | 
know would like that picture. They would like 
the faces of both the boys. Yet one of them 
is playing hookey, and urging the other one 
toward the same dreadful crime! 

Would we like the picture as well if both boys 
were seated in the schoolroom, or under the 
evening lamp, with books? Would it appeal as 
strongly if they were walking through the same 
woods carrying a geological hammer? ‘That 
would spoil the picture; admirers almost invar- 
iably say “Isn’t that human!” And we want 
our boys to be human; then let us be human too. 

Why do boys play truant? 
can give an intelligent answer to that question, 
as applied to the individual boy in hand, that 
we are in any position to deal justly and wisely 
with him. It is a sociological axiom that we do 
not understand behavior until we understand its 
cause, its origin. Why is the boy in the picture 
cutting classes? His face is not bad, it is manly 
and attractive. He is clearly responding to the 
primal instinct, the wanderlust that is deep 
seated in every normal man, and in at least 
many women. 


It is only after we 


A few days ago I heard a dentist 
say, wiih a puzzled expression, “I—I—don’t 
know what to think of a man who doesn’t want 
to fish.” 

Among my friends is a college professor who 
is one of the hardest and most conscientious 
workers I know, yet several times each term he 
drops everything, giving his classes a written 
test, and takes a day off to go fishing, or gun- 
ning or tramping. He says, “I simply can’t 
stand the confinement and work unless I can 
tramp and loaf and run wild now and then. I'd 
break loose and get into mischief if I didn’t go 
away.” 

I wonder whether his running wild now and 
then has anything to do with fact that he 
handles his classes with unusual strength and 
success. 

One of the most respected schoolmen in our 
state comes to the point sometimes when, to 
quote his own words ‘For the good of the cause, 
and out sideration for those who have to 
live with Pe hies himself off to. the woods 
to spend a ‘week-end that often includes one 
school day, in fishing and loafing. 


I wouldn’t say this to the boys for the world, 
but frankly, wouldn’t it be better for the schools 
if some Superintendents played hookey oftener / 
And how about the boy ? 

When, after the dormant winter, the first 
spring days beckon and lure, his whole being 
longs to respond—physical, 

much wiser than nature 
when we mew him up between tight, unventil 
ated walls, cramping his body and overworking 
his eyes, when the great mother is tempting him 
to the open’ Is he not unconsciously obeying 
a much older law than the law of 
room, the instinct of self preservation ? 


mental, yes and 


moral. Are we so 


the school- 
Is he 
not doing what every physician would advis« 
for him? 

“But truancy is spread out over the entire 
year, and is not confined to the spring.” The 
why of it also should be spread out over the en 
tire year. The great majority of all-the-year 
truants come from homes of poverty and ne 
glect. To belong is one of the strongest desires 
of the human heart, and a normal boy does not 
voluntarily go off by himself for any length of 
time and make of himself a thing apart unless 
there is a strong driving force. Nearly every 
shabby boy would rather be in school with his 
fellows if he could be dressed like them, than to 
slink around the city’s streets and alleys. If 
you and I were in his place would we do any 
better ? 

Let us imagine that you have slept on a 
shake-down, in a crowded, unventilated room; 
the scolding of a woman and the bawling of 
children waked you up; unbathed and unshriven 
you navigate as best you can round the shallow 
of breakfast and the whirlpool of that woman’s 
temper. You fair chance at th 
comb, your shoes are shabby, your clothes ar 
disreputable. 


don’t get a 


Yet you are expected to go out 
and give a good account of yourself among your 


fellow men,—men who come 


from some of th 
best homes of the city. Are you equal to it? 
Wouldn’t you rather play hookey, and take th 
consequences ¢ 

Last winter, on the way to the Chicago meet- 
ing I discussed this subject with Mr. M.— who 
takes a very sympathetic attitude toward th 
I said to him, “If you had been told to 
come to the meeting with this group of men anid 
had suddenly found that your entire outfit wa: 
so threadbare—hat, suit, and that you 
would be conspicuously shabby, would you hav 
“No,” he said, “I would have played 
hookey; and so under the same circumstances, 
would every other man in this crowd.” 


boy. 


sh« es 


come ?”’ 


Yet we older people are supposed to have de 
veloped a philosophy of life that lifts us above 
clothes! 


School men ought to have, and do have, a 


high sense of honor. And yet, if we judge them 
as strictly.as the boy is judged, do they not play 
truant sometimes ¢ 

When the Superintendence 
meets, how many of the men stay at their schoo! 
desks until the last moment? And 
come back to them with equal haste? How 
many of them attend faithfully during every 
hour of the sessions, regardless of whether the 


Department of 


possible 


discussion is interesting and beneficial or not? 
Wouldn’t that be foolish! A man who did that 
would miss some of the very best opportunities 
of this week, devoted to the interchange of ideas. 

It is possible that we are in danger of making 
a fetish of averages and reports and standings, 
holding record sheets so close to our eyes that 
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we lose sight of the boy, and his best welfare. 
There are worse things than absence from schoo] 
presence at school every day of the year May 
even be one of them. A conscientious father tolg 
me lately that he ascribes the frail health of hig 
oldest daughter very largely to the fact that for 
the eleven years of her school life—ten monthy 
term—she was never absent or tardy once, She 
made her way through storm and cold and heat, 
she rose from a sick bed to go, she gave Up 
pleasures and trips and valuable experiences fo, 
that perfect record. Was it worth all that? 
Several years ago a neighbor came to me jp 
great distress. Her two sons had not missed g 
day in school for three years. Now she had ap 
opportunity to take them to New York to wit. 
ness one of the post-war parades; but that would 





break their school record! I said, “Mrs. Smith, 
let us look at it in this way: When your boys 
are men grown which will mean more to them, 
what they will learn today at school, and that 
record attendance, or the military parade where 
they will see such men as Pershing, and Foch, 
and the thousands of soldiers who are making 
history? Which will make them better men, 
better Americans?” 

“I’m going to take them.” 
smiling, 


Then she added, 
‘But I’m surprised to get such advice 
from a schoolman’s wife.” 

There are almost as many reasons for truancy 
as there are boys. A few of the outstanding 
ones are home conditions, school conditions, the 
primal instinct for the activity and freedom of 
God’s out-of-doors. Whatever the 
treatment is too often the same 
one form or another. 


cause, the 
punishment in 
That is about as sensible 
as if we amputated an aching hand when the 
trouble lies in an abscessed tooth. 

but if we do not punish what shall we do! 
Surely we can not pass this behavior by. What 
would the physician do about the aching hand! 
He would look If the cause of 
the boy’s attitude is in the home, some form of 
social service can possibly reach it. 


for the cause. 


Sometimes 
even a visit from the right sort of teacher or 
truant officer will avail much. If through the 
parent-teacher association or some like agency 
the boy can be properly fed and properly clothed 
it may be that the problem is solved. 
where he 


A place 
can study in peace is another help. 
Some social centers provide such a room, where 
boys assemble and prepare their lessons under 
supervision. Would it not be worth while for 
cities to make a schoolroom available for this 
purpose ¢ 

If the trouble is in the schoolroom, in un- 
comfortable unsympathetic 
teacher, the proper person should be held re 
sponsible, and that person is not the boy. 

There are teachers who, having done what 
they can to improve the physical condition of 
the boy, can handle him so tactfully as to make 
him forget his shabbiness, and only realize that 
he, too, has something to contribute to the day’s 
recitation; that he, too, counts in the welfare of 
the school. 


conditions or an 


In a manufacturing town that sprang up al 
most over night lived a boy whose real name I 
shall not give, but it was as awkward, as Filbie 
Jaunsen. Filbie came to school wearing his 
father’s shirt, his mother’s and such 
other clothing as he could dig out of the cor- 
ners at You will agree that if, under 
these circumstances, he played truant there was 
something to say on his side. 


shoes, 


home. 


(Concluded on Page 141) 
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Many people nowadays realize the value of 
well-organized evening-school instruction in the 
life of the community. Unfortunately, the ones 
to whom it is hardest to sell the value of even- 
ing school are those who most need to attend. 
The following clipped from the N. E. L. A. 
Educational Bulletin, best expresses the value 
of evening school: 

“The Hour of Fate.” 

“What is the hour of fate in a young man’s 
life? I should say 7. That hour is the spring 
board from which most men leap to success or 
fall off to failure. 

Why? This is the answer: A man’s waking 
hours are divided between industry and leisure. 
To a majority of mankind, 7 in the evening 
marks the end of work and the beginning of 
leisure. 

It is the hour when a man makes his choice 
of the kind of leisure he is to have. If he turns 
to the leisure that means improvement of his 
mind, his body and his soul, he wins; if he 
turns to the pleasure feeding frivolities, he 
loses. 

It is a cold blooded proposition, but a true one. 
Genius is 99 per cent hard work and the best 
of leisure is a shift from one kind of work to 
another kind of work. 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred men who 
win in the world use the time, when they are 
not at work, in activities which look like work 
to the loafer.” 

In the following paragraphs we want to re 
view some of the problems that confront us in 
the organization of evening school work and 
give the best solution of them, based on our ex 
perience. 

Successful Evening School Attendance. 

There are four conditions necessary to insure 
suecessful attendance: 1. A _ director who 
makes evening school his primary interest. 2. 
Well organized courses made to fit the needs of 
the workers of the community. 3. Practical 
men with trade experience to teach the courses. 
They must also know how to teach what they 
know. 4. Persistent advertising and follow-up 
work. 

With these requirements met, evening study 
will become a community habit, one of the best 
dividend paying habits that a community can 
have. 

Evening School Prospects. 

There are three groups of prospects in the 
community who should attend evening classes. 

1. The young unmarried men and women, 
who are performing the least skillful operations 
in industry. These people are at an impulsive 
stage in their lives. They are easily persuaded 
to enroll in classes, and their interest in the 
classwork is hard to hold. We think of them as 
the “I will today and the “I won’t” tomorrow 
folks. In prosperous times it is easy to attract 
large numbers of them to evening classes. The 
turn-over is heavy among them. It is no un- 
usual thing to replace such folks three times 
in 24 weeks. 

They are the first to be out of work in times 
of depression, when they disappear, going back 
to the small towns or “digging in” at jobs that 
discourage their attendance in evening classes. 

2. The second group is made up of the older 
ind steadier unmarried men and women and 
the ambitious married men. Let us also include 
the men whose wives are ambitious for them. 
There are many men who attend because of the 
strong encouragement of their wives. There 
aire many also who do not attend because of the 
discouragement of their short-sighted wives. 

It is much harder to start this group in even- 
ing classes, but we find that they stick much 
better after they enroll. Their improvement 
makes a warm friend of the employer and is 
worth all the hard work. 


The Vocational Evening School 
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3. The third group is made up of the con- 
servative married men, older and more set in 
their ways, than those of group two. Much 
advertising and hard, personal work on the part 
of the director, foreman, and friends is neces- 
sary to enroll them. It is very necessary that 
as many as possible of these men be reached and 
up-graded. 

We should realize that the individuals who 
today make up group one will shortly fall into 
group two, and then pass into the third group. 
Patient work with group one, a careful fitting 
of a series of courses to all who come, continual 
advertising and personal work will hold part of 
them until they are so thoroughly sold that they 
will continue coming as they pass through group 
two and land in group three. It is in this way 
that the community habit ean be built up, and 
in a few years a large per cent of the com- 
munity will be regularly attending evening 
school year after year. This habit will prove 
to be the cure for much of the unrest and in- 
efficiency in industrial life. 

Competition. 

If we are to conduct a successful evening 
school we should see clearly just what competi- 
tion must be met. There is no competition be- 
tween educational agencies in a community, 
although there are many people who think so. 
In the field there may be business colleges, the 
Y. M. C. A., the trades union school, the city 
university; and the public schools. Since each 
furnishes courses according to its ideas, each 
attracts a class of people that the others are not 
apt to reach. There seldom is an instance of 
where the evening school facilities of the com- 
munity are adequate, if the work is conducted 
along effective lines. There is room for all. 

The real competition and the serious sort, 
from the standpoint of good citizenship and 
efficiency in industry, is from the _ socalled 
amusements. 

1. Sporting events, such as basket ball, 
bowling, pool and prize fights. To meet this 
competition, the evening school could be organ- 
ized as an institution having its own bowling 
and basket ball teams playing on nights which 
do not conflict with the classwork. 

2. The movies cut into evening school at- 
tendance. The most effective way to meet this 
competition is to concentrate as many classes as 
possible, in centrally located buildings, brightly 
lighted inside and outside at the entrances. In 
this way we take advantage of the desire to go 
where the crowds go, and where it is bright and 
cheerful. Years ago the theatrical man learned 
that lots of light in the lobby and in front of 
the theater was good advertising and cheap ad- 
vertising. The same should hold for evening 
school as well. 

3. Dance halls interfere somewhat with at- 
tendance. If the classes elose at nine, there is 
still plenty of time to get to a dance if desired. 

Advertising. 

Recently the school authorities in one eastern 
city took the attitude that their only duty in 
connection with evening school was to hire the 
teachers, open the buildings and make brief an- 
nouncement in the papers that facilities were 
available. In other words, those who realized 
that they needed evening instruction could 
“come and get it,” but it was not the business 
of the public schools to sell it to those who did 
not. This attitude will not build up evening 
schools. As there is no other agency supported 
at public expense, offering to sell it to them, it 
is a part of the work of the school authorities. 

The following are suggested as helps in ad- 
vertising the evening classes: 
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1. Newspaper advertising space——Both dis- 
play space and want ads are effective. The 
usual rules of good advertising apply here. The 
director can sometimes get the cooperation of a 
local advertising firm for such a worthy cause 
as this. 

2. Reading notices in the papers—The di- 
rector of evening schools should study the news- 
paper’s way of reporting news, in order that he 
may develop his “news sense” and write good 
copy for the papers. There is a surprising 
amount of “good copy” in even a medium sized 
evening school, provided you are trained to see 
it. 

3. Street car posters—In Toledo, Ohio, the 
street car company grants the evening schools 
space in the cars for posters 24”x30” for a week 
at the beginning of evening school year. Many 
of the students are car riders and the extra 
business warrants the donation of the space. 

4. Bill boards—It it pays to advertise 
movies, safety razors, and gum on the bill 
boards, it should pay to use them to advertise 
opportunities for advancement. 

5. Window cards.—These have an advertis- 
ing value. In some cities the merchants have 
ruled against their use. 

6. Slides in movie houses.—It is often pos- 
sible to arrange for advertising slide service at 
low cost. This carries the advertising into the 
competitor’s establishment and may have good 
returns. 

7. Union meetings.—Most union locals will 
grant the director a few minutes occasionally 
for a short, snappy talk, telling just what even- 
ing classes will do for the members. 

8. Factory bulletin boards.—Advertising 
posters should be displayed in all factories, near 
the time clocks and on the bulletin boards. 
There is seldom a factory management that will 
uot gladly cooperate in this way. There should 
be an attempt»made to sell the merit of evening 
instruction to every foreman of every plant in 
advance of the advertising campaign. A 
knocker among the foremen can do more harm 
than all the printer’s ink can offset. 

9. Window displays.—At frequent intervals a 
display of the actual work of the evening classes 
should be made. These will attract so much in- 
terest that the merchants will gladly donate the 
use of their windows. 

10. Permanent display.—In the lobby of the 
buildings used for evening instruction there 
should be display cases used for permanent dis- 
play of the evening class work. This work 
should be changed frequently and should carry 
the name of the makers. 

11. Bulletin of courses—A bulletin should 
be printed giving a complete description of each 
course. The bulletins issued by the correspond- 
ence schools and the auto-mechanics schools 
will give some excellent suggestions. To be 
effective, the bulletin should be well illustrated, 
yet not made so expensive that it cannot be 
liberally distributed. Copies should be mailed 
to all former students. The foremen in the fae- 
tories, the labor union secretaries and employ- 
ment agencies will assist in an intelligent dis- 
tribution of them. 

12. News letter—We all like to know the 
news of the organizations to which we belong. 
For this reason, a weekly news letter, issued by 
the director with the assistance of the teaching 
staff and the students will prove eff€ctive. This 
may be printed by the evening students in print- 
ing, or mimeographed. Not only should this be 
issued during the school term, but at intervals 
during the vacation months. There can always 
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be good copy gathered to keep the evening 
school before the students’ minds during the 
summer months. 

The Teaching Personnel. 

The Director —‘*Man cannot serve two mas- 
ters.” Most directors of evening schools look 
after at least one line of day work. Evening 
school, in a community of any size, is a real 
organization job, and will take all of the time 
and the strength that a real director can give 
to it. For this reason, the director should be 
a man especially chosen for his experience and 
his interest in the work, and should devote his 
‘entire time to it. As mentioned before, he 
should be a good advertising man. He should 
be a good speaker, a good salesman, and he 
must be a red-blooded man who has worked in 
industry for his living. An unbusiness-like or 
academic attitude on the part of the evening 
school director, or the principals under him, 
is a serious handicap to the proper development 
of the work. 

The Staff—If evening school can be con- 
ducted in connection with the best type of trade 
or vocational school it makes a very effective 
arrangement. This enables the evening instruc- 
tion to be a part of the regular daily schedule. 
This prevents, in most cases, overtime work, 
which is usually not the best instruction. In 
some cases experts must be brought in from 
the industries to teach their specialties. They 
will work along with the regular staff with a 
minimum of confusion. 

If the evening school is operated in regular 
manual training high school buildings, and 
grade school buildings, practical men from the 
industries should be used as instructors when- 
ever possible. Many of these men have a large 
personal following, men and women who will 
come to their classes because they know the in- 
structor and his ability. 

One disadvantage of this plan arises from the 
fact that these men are. not always the best 
teachers. Another, it is overtime, for them, 
after a hard day’s work. Such instructors 
should not teach more than two evenings each 
week. The use of the equipment by day and 
evening instructors is another disadvantage to 
the plan. There is apt to be constant friction 
because of the care and the use of equipment. 

Schedules and Terms. 
A shop or laboratory period should be three 


hours in length. It has been demonstrated that 
more can be accomplished in a three-hour pe- 
riod than in two periods two hours in length. 

Students should not attend more than two 
evenings each week. If there are adequate shop 
facilities, a man should be registered for two 
evenings of shopwork, or for one evening of 
shopwork and one evening of related work. 

Drawing periods should not exceed two hours. 
We have found that shop mathematics combined 
with shop drawing is more) popular than shop 
mathematics alone. 

In at least one city, the evening school runs 
48 weeks of the year. This is divided into four 
quarters, with a new enrollment for each quar- 
ter. It is said that the summer quarter has two- 
thirds as many students in classes as the others. 

The usual experience has been that if even- 
ing school opens about the last of September, 
runs for 24 or 25 weeks and closes about the 
middle of March, there will be a minimum 
shrinkage. A warm fall delays the enrollment 
of large numbers. An early spring depletes 
evening classes rapidly. [ven very earnest stu- 
dents “just have to make that garden.” 

Courses of Instruction. 

For effective instruction, unit courses should 
be given. Each unit should be not less than 
twelve weeks in length, and most of them should 
be twenty-four weeks. Each unit should com- 
pletely cover a definite part of a trade, or the 
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related work of the trade. These units should 
be grouped in courses, and so advertised that 
students enrolling may know that their evening 
study is leading somewhere. 

All students should be enrolled under the di- 
rection of the director or the evening school 
principal. The practice of having the instruc 
tor do his own enrolling is apt to cause mis- 
takes. They are apt to over-emphasize the im- 
portance of their courses for every student. 

To be effective, most instruction should be 
individual. It must be “tailor made.” No mat- 
ter how large the evening school registration, 
and how carefully the men are sorted over, 
rarely will there be more than two who can start 
together in the unit course. There are never 
two who can travel through the course at the 
same rate. Remember, the time of evening in- 
struction is too precious for anyone to have to 
wait for another who is slower than himself. 

Individual instruction calls for the liberal use 
of blueprints and instruction sheets. The direc- 
tor should have, as a part of his staff, a clever 
girl who can mimeograph lesson sheets and who 
can trace the sketches turned in by the instruc- 
tors. Some instructors could well be hired for 
an additional evening each week, turning out 
lesson sheet copy. 

Individual instruction, being supervised 
study, can only be given to small groups. Fif- 
teen to twenty is the right number. 


Home Teachers in 


Certificates and Forms. 

As soon as a student has enrolled, his em. 
ployer should be notified, as a matter of interest. 
He should be notified monthly of the continued 
attendance and progress of the student. This 
keeps the ambitious worker under his employer's 
notice. 

Each student, at the close of his unit course, 
should be given a certificate which rates his 
accomplishment, his effort and his attendance. 
It should also suggest the next unit of his 
course that he could profitably take up. A copy 
of this could be sent to the employer if desired. 

A 4”x6” enrollment blank in triplicate is con- 
venient. Just such information as is needed 
to get the proper slant on the student in order 
to fit instruction to him should be asked upon 
it. The original is given to the student, to be 
used by him as a pass to class. The first copy 
is sent in advance of the student, when possible, 
to the instructor. He then is expecting the new 
man and can set him to work promptly. The 
second copy is filed in the office and acts as a 
charge against the instructor for attendance re- 
ports on the student. 

Instructors are hired to teach. They should 
be asked to keep nothing in the way of records 
except roll-call and rating. A 4”x6” card has 
been found to be the most convenient student 
class record. No matter how much turn-over 
there is in the class, the roll is always made up 
of live cards. 

Fees. 

I believe that a “good faith fee” of five dol- 
lars should be charged for a 25 weeks’ course. 
This should be returned the last evening of the 
course, if the student has attended 75 per cent 
of the evenings the class has met since he joined. 
This fee covers the cost of materials used for 
instruction, but not materials used in shop to 
make something for the student to carry away. 

The fee should be collected in full before the 
student is admitted as a member of the class. 
He may, sometimes, be received as a visitor for 
the one evening before his fee is paid. 

The organization of an evening school, as I 
have outlined, doesn’t it? 
Well, it is much more expensive than many s0- 
called evening schools are being run today. It 
is just the same in evening schools as in many 
other things. Quality costs real money and 
brings real results. Any other plan than the 
quality plan is a gamble with the odds against 
those who pay the bills and those who so des- 
perately need evening instruction. 


sounds expensive, 


the Village School 


By a Western Village Superintendent. 


When I worked in my father’s grocery 
store back in the little town on the prairie, we 
always had to pay the farmers a uniform price 
for dairy butter regardless of the quality of the 
butter. (This was before the day of cream 

Mrs. 
Olson’s butter was as near perfect as butter 
could be. On the other hand, the butter that 
came from the Johnson, Ostrom, and Lunquist 


separators and cooperative creameries.) 


homes was so strong that the only way we could 
dispose of it was to dump it in a big barrel in 
the basement, ship it to Minneapolis, and sell 
it for a few cents a pound as packing stock. 
Still we had to pay Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Ostrom, 
and Mrs. Lundquist the same price for their 
butter that we paid Mrs. Olson for hers, for if 
we had ever dared hint to Mrs. Ostrom that her 
butter was not quite as good as Mrs. Olson’s she 
would have gone to our hated competitor in the 
middle of the block. Never again would we 
have sold her any coffee or sugar. 


lor the very same reason that we rather hated 
to buy butter in my grocery store days, I have 
always hesitated about engaging a home girl to 
teach in my school. In spite of the fact that 
she is a home girl, you engage Miss Miller who 
is a fine, intelligent, loyal young woman, and 
she gives excellent service. The next year, how- 
ever, there is a vacancy in the fourth grade, and 
Mr. Bacon, the editor of the Weekly Independ- 
ent, informs you that his girl Elizabeth would 
like very much to have the position. Now you 
have a decided notion that Elizabeth Bacon is 
not quite the girl you want teaching in your 
school, but it will not do to tell John Bacon 
that his girl is not as well qualified to teach as 
is Celia Miller. So you capitulate and recom- 
mend Elizabeth Bacon’s election, too. If you 
don’t the administration has won an enemy it 
cannot afford, and in the spring or a year from 
the next spring the superintendent of your 

(Concluded on Page 86) 
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The School and the Liberty of the Citizen. 


Harry R. Trusler, Dean, College of Law, University of Florida. 


There is one fight, I suppose, which never will 
be ended—the fight between the individual and 
society. Individualism and socialism, philo- 
sophically speaking, are in eternal enmity. From 
the beginning they have made war one on the 
other, and neither has conquered the other. In- 
numerable truces—periods when a more or less 
“golden mean” between these two attitudes has 
found expression in the law—have punctuated 
their warfare; but the truces merely have been 
periods of recuperation. 

The American colonists, with an experience 
of the omnipotence of king and Parliament in 
their consciousness, abolished monarchy, lim- 
ited the power of their legislatures, and wrote 
the liberty of the citizen in their Constitutions. 
The Jeffersonian idea that “the least govern- 
ment is the best government” became the work- 
ing principle of the nation. The rights of the 
individual were subordinated only when clearly 
necessary for the public welfare. Sturdy indi- 
vidualists wrested a continent from its aborigi- 
nal inhabitants, and then turned their energies 
to the pursuits of manufacture, commerce, and 
education. Changed habits of life begat changed 
individuals. Pioneers were replaced.by employ- 
ers and employees. Practical statesmen, whose 
blood had flowed to: win American independence, 
were supplanted by others whose blood had fed 
upon the opportunities it afforded. Teachers 
of the old school gave way to theorists and doc- 
trinaires agnostic of reality. 

“And then came the war.” The socialists 
united, and individualism was attacked on every 
side. Social justice, 
Christianity, social everything, became the 
watchwords of the revolution. The constituent 
functions of government were belittled; the 
ministrant were extolled. The Constitution 
stood in the way. The theory of the police 
power was developed. The courts declared laws 
repugnant to the Constitution void. The Con- 
stitution was amended, and agitation was begun 
to deprive the courts of the power to declare 
laws unconstitutional. The checks and balances 
of the government—the most original contribu- 
tion the fathers of the republic made to the 
world—were ridiculed and assaulted, in order 
to clear the way for the unrestrained imposition 
of the will of the majority upon the minority. 
Little, if anything, was too personal or trivial 
to escape the attempted regulation of society. 
Recently the legislature of Florida prescribed 
the content of ice cream, and the school board 
of Knobel, Arkansas, expelled a pupil for pow- 
dering her nose contrary to their regulations. 
The schools, with their indistinct jurisdiction 
reaching into the home, offer alluring and un- 
neglected opportunities for the teaching and 
administrative activities of the socialists. In 
this conflict of ideals the courts, of necessity, 
have been the umpires. Their decisions have 
drawn the bitter fire of the socialists; and the 
reason for the persistent attempt of sociologists 
to discredit and to undermine the courts is to 
be found in the fact that they offer the only 
substantial barrier to a program of social or- 
ganization inconsistent with the laissez-faire 
philosophy embodied in the organic law. 

It is the purpose of this article to show how 
the courts recently have reacted to some issues 
involving the liberty of the citizen presented by 
school administration. The attitude of the 
various courts is not exactly the same. 
have imbibed “sociological jurisprudence” more 
than others. But the courts are sworn to up- 
hold the Constitution and the liberty of conduct 


science, social social 


Some 


‘Copyright 1922, Harry R. Trusler. 


sanctioned by the same. On the whole, their 
position is well expressed by the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska in upholding the right of a parent 
to make a reasonable selection of studies for his 
child from the course prescribed by the school 
authorities. 

The Typical Judicial Attitude. 

Speaking for the court, in the case above 
mentioned, Judge Fawcett said: “Wherever 
education is most general, there life and prop- 
erty are the most safe, and civilization of the 
highest order. The publie school is one of the 
main bulwarks of our nation, and we would not 
knowingly do anything to undermine it; but 
we should be careful to avoid permitting our 
love for this noble institution to cause us to 
regard it as ‘all in all’ and destroy both the God- 
given and constitutional right of a parent to 
have some voice in the bringing up and educa- 
tion of his children. We believe in the doctrine 
of the greatest good to the greatest number, and 
that the welfare of the individual must give 
way to the welfare of society in general. The 
whole current of modern thought and agitation 
is ‘onward.’ The people are beginning to realize 
as never before that, if we continue to jog along 
in the ruts our fathers before us have made, 
little will be accomplished in the way of na- 
tional and social improvement. The state is 
more and more taking hold of the private affairs 
of individuals, and requiring that they conduct 
their business affairs honestly and with due 
regard for the public good. All this is com- 
mendable, and must receive the sanction of 
every good citizen. But in this age of agitation, 
such as the world has never known before, we 
want to be careful lest we carry the doctrine of 
governmental paternalism too far, for, after all 
is said and done, the prime factor in our scheme 
of government is the American home. 

“Our public schools should receive the ear- 
nest and conscientious support of every citizen. 
To that end the school authorities should be 
upheld in their control and regulation of our 
school system; but their power and authority 
should not be unlimited. They should exercise 
their authority over and their desire to further 
the best interests of their scholars, with a due 
regard for the desires and inborn solicitude of 
the parents of such children. They should not 
too jealously assert or attempt to defend their 
supposed prerogatives. If a reasonable request 
is made by a parent, it should be heeded.” (144 
N. W. 1039, 50 L. R. A., N. S., 266.) 

Compulsory Renting of School Books. 

The school authorities of Americus, Georgia, 
refused to admit pupils to school unless they 
paid certain rental charges for books. These 
pupils already had been supplied with books 
by their parents. Without express authority, 
school officials have no power to purchase and 
rent books. Here, however, they had express 
authority to buy them; and it was further pro- 
vided that “they may rent the same to the pu- 
pils at such fees as they may deem just and 
proper * * * and make all proper rules to 
insure the payment of said fees.” It was held 
that, properly construed, the statute authorized 
the school board to rent but did not authorize 
it to compel the pupils to rent. Pupils sup- 
plied with books were entitled to attend school 
without the payment of rental charges and were 
admitted on mandamus. Whether the statute 
would have been constitutional had it empow- 
ered the board to compel the pupils to rent was 
raised, but was not decided (47 S. E. 171). The 
case is authority for the proposition that, with- 
out express authority, it is unreasonable for 
school boards to compel the rental of school 
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books. Had the rule been reasonable, it would 
have been sustained (24 R. C. L., pp. 575-6). 

Khaki Uniforms for High School Students. 

The trustees of an agricultural high school in 
Mississippi adopted a rule requiring all boys 
attending the institution to wear a khaki uni- 
form when in attendance upon the school and 
when visiting public places within five miles of 
the school, even on Saturdays and Sundays. On 
a bill for an injunction to prevent the enforce- 
ment of this rule, brought by the plaintiff as 
father and as next friend of a pupil, the Su- 
preme Court of Mississippi held that the rule 
was good in part and bad in part, as appears 
from the following excerpt from the opinion: 

“Tt will be noted from an examination of 
these laws relating to agricultural high schools 
that the power is given them to have dormitories 
where students may board during the school 
term. The students of these agricultural high 
schools who board in the dormitories are under 
the care and custody of the school authorities 
during the entire scholastic session, and until 
they have returned to the care and custody of 
their parents. For the proper maintenance the 
board of trustees of this school had a right to 
pass these orders which would apply to all stu- 
dents boarding in the dormitory during the time 
that they remained as students of the school. 
These rules will continue to apply to them until 
they cease to be under the care and control of 
the school management and return to the paren- 
tal charge. 

“With reference to the students who are 
merely day pupils of this school and who each 
afternoon return to the parental charge, the 
order would not apply to them while under the 
control of their parents. That is to say, after 
they return home from school in the afternoon 
they would be under the control of their parents 
until they again start for school. This order 
would not control what apparel these children 
should wear after school hours and while under 
parental control. 

“Children are under parental control until 
their parents start them to the school during 
the day. They are under the parental control 
during the school holidays, which I assume from 
this record are Saturdays and Sundays. Con- 
sequently the orders here in question would ap- 
ply to those students boarding in the dormitory, 
if there be one, during the scholastic term, but 
would not apply to those students living with 
their parents except while going to, at the 
school, and returning to the parental roof. We 
understand the decree of the chancellor to be 
to this effect” (89 So. 906). 

School Health Inspection and Clinics. 

In 1910 the Supreme Court of Minnesota held 
that a school board had authority to employ a 
nurse to inspect the physica! condition of pupils 
(128 N. W. 294). In 1920 the Supreme Court 
of Colorado decided that medical men, dentists, 
and nurses may be employed for the health in- 
spection of pupils and for advice as to methods 
of physical education. It said, however, that 
such education “should not include medical or 
surgical treatment for disease. That would be 
to make infirmaries or hospitals of the schools” 
(192 Pac. 658, 12 A. L. R. 919). In 1921 the 
Supremé Court of Washington, in harmony with 
the above restriction, denied the implied power 
of a school district, at the expense of taxpayers, 
to equip schoolrooms for the performance of 
surgical and dental operations upon pupils who 
are not able to pay for them and to employ the 
necessary physicians, dentists, and nurses to 
care for them. Authority to do this, it was 
held, could not be inferred from a statute em- 
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powering school authorities to exclude pupils 
exposed to contagious disease, to employ a med 
ical inspect r to upon all questions of 
school health and sanitation, and to make pe 


riodical inspection of the schools. 


pass 


They wer 
allowed, however, to employ physicians, nurses, 
and dentists to treat the pupils of the parental 
schools which were maintained under statutory 
authority for the care and custody of 
committed thereto. by due process of law, which 


pupils 


in effect removes them from the care and cus 
tody of their parents or guardians (194 Pac 
817, 12 A. L. R. 913). The true principle for 
the determination of such questions is as fol 
lows: School authorities have no powers ex 
cept such as are conferred by legislative act, 
either expressly or by necessary implication, and 
doubtful claims of 
them. They have special powers and cannot ex 
ceed them (24 R. C. L., p. 569). 

In 1914 the Supreme Court of South Dakota 
held that, as a prerequisite to school attendance 


power are resolved against 


a school board may require pupils to furnish a 
physical report 
throat, tonsils, spine, skin, and teeth based upon 


respecting the heart, lungs, 
an examination by the board’s physic’an or on 
selected by the parents (147 N. W. 779, Ann 
Cas. 1917-A 760). The limits of this decision 
should be kept in mind. 
it sanctions was required of all pupils; (2) th 


(1) The examination 


school physician was not constituted the sol 
judge of a pupil’s health, as a report by a phys 
cian selected by the parents of the pupil was 
accepted; and (3) the examination itself neces 
sitated no exposure of the person shocking to 
Kach of 
the above limitations, it is submitted, is essen 
tial to the reasonableness of any rule providing 
The right 
their 
embodied in 


the sensibilities of a refined person. 


for the health inspection of pupils. 


of the people to be secure in persons 
unreas mable searches is 
state. 
and sanctity of the person of one not under law 
ful arrest may be lawfully invaded only under 


the authority of a search warrant. No school 


against 


the constitution of every The privacy 


regulations can violate the law or deprive stu 
It follows, there 
fore, that in the absence of the valid execution 


dents of constitutional rights. 


of a valid search warrant, the school authorities 
cannot eompel the examination of pupils for 


venereal. disease; neither can they make such 
examination a condition of school admission or 
attendance. (55 Am. Law Rev., pp. 233-50). 

Compulsory Wearing of Caps and Gowns. 

It is submitted that the decision upholding 
the reasonableness of compulsory participation 
in commencement (110 S. W. 346) 
goes to the limit of the law, and that the com 


pulsory wearing of caps and gowns by gradu 


exercises 


ates at commencement exercises should not b 
sustained. Such a requirement cannot be ap 
proved for its educational value, and it would 
seem to have less relation to mental develop 
ment than manual labor, which cannot be com 
pelled (23 N. W. 102). While it has been held 
that school authorities may prescribe a uniform 
and require it to be worn by students, who are 
not directly subject to parental contro] (42 L 
R. A.. N. S. 336, 89 So. 906), such holding ‘is 
not fully applicable to the wearing of caps and 
gowns by graduates, they are not 
strictly students pursuing a course of study un 
der the direction of the school. The Suprem« 
Court of Iowa has held that an order depriving 
a pupil of his diploma for refusal to wear a cap 
and gown at the graduating exercises is unrea- 
sonable. True, in this case 


because 


it was claimed that 
the caps and gowns were nauseating from fumi- 
gation and also might be carriers of disease; 
but the opinion condemns the withholding of a 
diploma from a student who refuses to wear a 
cap and gown, whether his refusal be excusable 
or not. Said the court: “It may be that the 
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school authorities could have properly refused 
to permit any of the class who refused, without 
sufficient reasons, to comply with the require 
ment, to take part in the honors of the public 
yraduating exercises. Possibly, if the danger 
from disease by the use of the caps and gowns 
was real, this would be an excuse. It appears 
that none of the graduates wore their caps and 
but three wore the gowns, and that such three 
received their diplomas. It is not shown that 
plaintiff was willing to do this much. * * + 

“The public ceremonial is not a graduation, 
and is not what entitles a student to a certifi 
cate or diploma, but it is the completion of the 
prescribed course which entitles one to a di 
ploma. The diploma is simply the evidence that 
this has been done, and evidence of graduation. 

* * In the instant case, plaintiff had com 
plied with all rules and regulations and com 
pleted the full four-year course, and passed all 
examinations The only reason for 
the attempt to deprive her, in a considerable 
measure, of the benefit of her four years’ study, 


required. 


was her failure, under the circumstances given, 
This demand was 
subsequent to her having completed the 


to wear the cap and gown. 
four 
year course, passed the examinations, and com 
plied with all rules, except the one stated. The 
penalty is harsh and unreasonable and _ the 
action of the defendants arbitrary” (6 A. L. R 
1525). 

Prohibition of Instruction in Foreign Languages. 

It is constitutional for the legislature to pro 
hibit the teaching of foreign languages in the 
chools. In 1919 the legislature of Nebraska 
passed the following law: 

“Section 1. No person, individually or as a 
teacher, shall, in any private, denominational, 
parochial or public school, teach any subject to 
any person in any language than the English 
language. 

“Section 2. Languages, other than the Eng 
lish language, may be taught as languages only 
after a pupil shall have attained and success- 
fully passed the eighth grade as evidenced by 
a certificate of graduation issued by the county 
superintendent of the county in which the child 
resides.” 

In construing and upholding this legislation 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska said that by 
the term “school” j 
ing a course of study 


an institution offer 
like that prescribed for 
the public schools and attendance upon which 
would satisfy the 
sory law. 


Ss meant 


requirements of the compul- 
“There is nothing in the act,” said 


the court, “to prevent parents, teachers, or pas- 


tors from conveying religious or moral instrue 
tion in the language of the parents, or in any 
other language, or in teaching any other branch 
of learning or accomplishment, provided that 
such instruction is given at such time that jt 
will not interfere with the required studies, 
“If the law means that parents can teach a 
foreign language, or private tutors employed by 
men of means may do so, but that poorer men 
may not employ teachers to give such instrue 
tion in a class or school, it would be an inva 
sion of liberty, discriminative, and 
void, there being no reasonable basis of classi 


personal 


fication; but if such instruction can be given in 
addition to the regular course, and not so as to 
interfere with it, then equality and uniformity 
result, and no one can complain” (175 N. W. 
531, 7 A. L. R. 1688). 

The above decision, it is submitted, is good 
law; but in 1922 it was modified by a decision 
that, under the statute, a foreign language could 
not be taught outside of school hours to those 
who voluntarily appeared in the schoolhouse for 
instruction (187 N. W. 100). The defendant in 
this case contended that the teaching of the 
foreign language complained of also was reli 
vious instruction, as the text used was a book 
of Biblieal stories. Had the court. in a proper 
proceeding, held that this was 
religious 


illegal because 
exercises cannot be held in_ public 
schoolhouses (note, 5 A. L. R. 889), or beeaus: 
private schooling cannot be there given (68 TI] 
530; 35 Ohio St. 143; 26 L. R. A. 203; note, 
$1 L. R. A., N. S. 588), there would have bee 
authority for its position. But the court affirmed 
a conviction in a criminal prosecution for acts 
which, in its previous opinion, it had held per 
missible. 

Two questions were involved: the construe 
tion of the statute and its 
Said the court: 


constitutionality. 
“The statute was intended not 
education of all chil- 
dren be conducted in the English language, but 
that, until they had grown into that language 
and until it had become a part of them, they 
should not in the school be taught any other 
language. 


only to require that the 


The obvious purpose of this statute 
was that the English language should be and 
become the mother tongue of all children reared 
in this state. The enactment of such a statute 


comes reasonably within the police power of the 


state. Pohl v. State (Ohio), 32 N. E. 90; 
State v. Bartels (Iowa). 181 N. W. 508. 


“Tt is surgested that the law is an unwar- 
ranted restriction, in that it applies to all citi- 
zens of the state and arbitrarily interferes with 

















AN OLD SCHOOLHOUSE. 

One of the oldest New England schoolhouses which is still standing 
Saugus, Mass 
building was erected in 13815 or 1816 and 
available in the town. 
It was erected entirely by subscription and 
Ward of Saugus 


is located at 


It is no longer occupied for school purposes but is used as a home. The 
for forty years was the only schoolhouse 
During the past sixty years it has been used for home purposes 
was deeded by the subscribers to the North 
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the rights of citizens who are not of foreign 


ancestry and prevents them without reason 


from having their children taught foreign lan 


guages in school. That argument is not well 
taken, for it assumes that every citizen finds 
himself restrained by the statute. The hours 


which a child is able to devote to study in the 
eonfinement of school are limited. It must have 


ample time for exercise or play. Its daily 
capacity for learning is comparatively small. A 
selection of subjects for its education, therefore, 
from among the that taught, 


‘s obviously necessary. The legislature no doubt 


many might be 


had in mind the practical operation of the law.” 


The weakness of this reasoning is clearly in 
dicated in the vigorous dissenting opinion of 
Judge Letton, who says: “I am unable to agre¢ 
with the doctrine that the legislature may arbi 
trarily, through the exercise of the police power, 
interfere with the fundamental right of every 
American degree not 
harmful to the state, the education of his child, 
and to teach it, 
dren, any science or art, or any language which 
contributes to a larger life. or to a higher and 
a broader culture. * * * 


parent to control, in a 


in association with other chil 


Every parent has 
the fundamental right, after he has complied 
with all proper requirements by the state as to 
education, to give his child such further educa 
and ean 


tlon in proper subjects as he desires 


afford. 


“Since the restriction cannot be supported on 
the ground of ‘publie welfare,’ it is now sought 
to sustain it on the ground of ‘public health.’ 
that this 
statute might have been inserted in the interest 
of the health of the child is evidently an after 
thought. 


lhe supposition restriction in the 


It was not suggested by counsel either 
n the briefs or at the hearing. It 


matter of 
restriction 


is patent, 
obvious, and a common knowledge 
that this result of crowd 
psychology; that it is a product of the passions 
engendered by the World War, which had not 


had time to cool. 


was the 


The idea that the legislature 
had in mind, the protection of the child from 
over-study, or lack of seems far 
fetched, when it is realized that outside of city 


recreation, 


districts only twelve weeks’ school attendance 
na year is required by the law, and that in city 
districts the hours of study for young children 
are carefully limited by the boards of education. 
7 Resistance to the arbitrary power of 
kings was necessary in days gone by. It seems 
now to be necessary to resist encroachments by 
the legislature upon the liberty of the citizen 
protected by the Constitution.” 


Dancing As Part of the Curriculum. 


The trustees of the 
fornia, 


Fruitridge School, Cali 


under the supposed authority of a 


statute providing for physical training in the 
public 


inaugurated dancing exercises 


and required all students to take part therein. 


schor Is, 


Among the dances taught were Ace of Dia 
monds, Minuet, Norwegian Mountain March, 
and Children’s Polka, or what was formerly 


known as the Quadrille. In the formation of 
some of these dances girls had boys as partners, 
ind the dancing was performed in couples, their 
arms clasped around or about the shoulders of 
each other. In such dancing the children were 
taught the waltz step, the polka step, the two- 
step, and what is equal to the fox trot, and were 
prepared 
floor. 


to participate on the regular dance 
in up-to-date dancing. 

At the direction of their parents two students 
asked to be excused from joining in said dane 
ing on the that 
offensive to the conscientious scruples and con- 


grounds such exercises was 
trary to the religious beliefs and principles of 
themselves and their parents. 
fused : 


Excuse was re- 
the strdents refused to dance; they were 
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R. L. JONES, 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


expelled by the trustees; and suit was started 


for their reinstatement. 

“The question which we are here called upon 
to decide,” said the District Court of Appeal 
in a notable decision approved by the Supreme 
Court, “is not whether it 
of the legal power 


is within the scope 
of the school authorities to 
include within the course of physical education 
carried on in the publie schools the character 
of daneing mentioned in the complaint. Indeed, 
we will not subscribe to the proposition that 

such dancing may not properly be embraced 
within the curriculum of that branch of the 
public school service. The question here, how 

ever, is whether the children of persons con- 
scientiously opposed, from religious convictions 
or otherwise, to dancing in any form, may be 
compelled, on pain of expulsion from school, to 
participate in the dancing exercises as they are 
practiced in the school of which respondents are 
trustees. 

The court’s answer was in the negative (205 
Pace. 49). A school board’s determination that 
a practice is not violative of constitutional 
One need not be affil- 
iated with any religious organization to enforce 
his constitutional right 


rights is not conclusive. 


to worship according 
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to the dictates of his own conscience. Indeed, 
one need not have any religious beliefs, but 
may question the propriety of compulsory in- 
struction in dancing as tending to distraction 
from studies and degradation of moral stand 
ards. It is a question of liberty of conscience 
upon a subject upon which people have the nat- 
ural and the constitutional right to put into 
practice divergent opinions. It is an unreason- 
able to compel dancing in the public schools as 
a means of promoting bodily grace and vigor as 
it would be to compel card playing as a mental 
exercise. Because pupils may be expelled for 
refusing to salute the flag, it does not follow 
that they may be expelled for refusing to dance. 
There is no that the 
teaching of patriotism is contrary to the Bible 
and any alleged conscientious objection to it is 


force in the objection 


inconsistent with the best interests of society. 
“No government could long survive in the ab- 
sence of ‘patriotism in the people living under 
it, and one of the first or primary duties, not 
only of the publie schools, but of every other 
educational institution in this country, is to in- 
culeate in those who attend them the principles 
of patriotism.” 

As indicated by the court, the issue in this 
case relates to the proper dividing line between 
the jurisdiction of the school and of the home. 
“Tt involves,” said the court, “the right of par- 
ents to control their own children—to require 
them to live up to the teachings and the prin- 
ciples which are inculeated in them at home 
under the parental authority and according to 
what the parents themselves may conceive will 
be the course of conduct in all matters which 
will the better and more surely subserve the 
present and future welfare of their children. 
Can it be true that a law which vests in others 
the authority to teach and compel children to 
engage in those acts which their parents, upon 
what they regard as a well-founded theory, have 
conceived that it is not conducive to their per- 
sonal welfare to adopt and follow, have specially 
and strictly enjoined them not to engage in, is 
a valid enactment? Has the state the right to 
enact a law or confer upon any public authori- 
ties a power the effect of which would be to 
alienate in a measure the children from paren- 
tal authority? May the parents thus be elimi- 
nated in any measure from consideration in the 
matter of the discipline and education of their 
children along lines looking to the building up 
of the personal character and the advancement 
of the personal welfare of the latter? These 
questions, of course, proceed upon the assump- 
tion that the views of parents affecting the edu- 
cation and disciplining of their children are 
reasonable, relate to matters in the rearing and 
education of their children as to which their 
voice and choice should first be heeded and not 
offensive to the moral well-being of the children 
or ineonsistent with the best interests of so- 
ciety; and to said questions in the 
affirmative would be to give sanction to a power 
over home life that might result in denying to 
parents their natural as well as their consti- 
tutional right to govern or control, within the 
of just parental authority, their own 
progeny. Indeed, it would be distinctly revo- 
lutionary and possibly subversive of that home 


answer 


scope 


life so essential to the safety and security of 
society and the government which regulates it, 
the very opposite effect of what the public 
school system is designed to accomplish, to hold 
that any such over-reaching power existed in 
the state or any of its agencies.” 





The superintendent dare not hesitate and waver 
and platitudinize, and work out intricate curves 
of probable error in any procedure he may con- 
template. Only educational experts and pro- 
fessors of education have academic leisure to in- 
dulge in such intoxicating emotions. — Supt. 
Charles S. Meek, Toledo. 
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In any discussion of the principal’s work in 


the Town Schools here in Virginia it is well to 


remember that his position is quite different 
from that of the city high schoo] principal. 
Virginia towns have been very economical. 


They have taken the office of town superintend 
ent, principal of the high school, principal of 


high 


school teacher and combined them all into one. 


the elementary school, and position of 


Such is the meaning of the term “Principal” 


as applied to the head of a town school 


system 
in Virginia. 
in the State 


hundred towns 


with a population running 


There are one 


from five hundred to 


four thousand, inclusive The school enroll 
ment in these towns will range from 150 to 
1.200, ineluding high and elementary schools 


In a great majortity of these towns you will find 


all grades from the first to the eleventh housed 
in the same building. In the larger towns there 
are likely to be two or three buildings, located, 
it may be, in different sections of the town. In 
either case the principal is head of the town 
with the full 
bility of organization, management, supervision 
of the actual 


schools and is charged respons! 
and usually a very important part 
The State requires him 
to spend not less than two 40-minute 
Sometimes he « 


classroom instruction. 
periods 
a day in supervision. ven finds 
it necessary to assume the duties of janitor, re 
pair man, truant officer, and always superin 
In fact, so 
duties 
principal 


tendent of buildings and grounds 
exacting and so numerous are the and 
responsibilities of the average town 
that one seldom sees the position held very long 


have had 


the most thorough preparation by way of nat 


successfully by any except thos« vh 


ural aptitude and specialized training for the 
work. 
Organization. 

The first important task of the prine pal is to 
secure and maintain a thorough-going organi 
zation. In this he 
voice, and a very distinct voice 


order to do must have a 
in the selection, 
employment, and placement of his subordinates 
The idea prevalent with many county superin 
tendents and local school boards that the prin 
cipal can organize and control a corps of teach 
ers employed by and made responsible directly 
to them is fundamentally 
for one minute minimize the duties and impor 


wrong. I would not 
tance of the office of either superintendent or 
school board. They have very distinct and im 
They 
finance the schools, establish general regulations 
and act as a 
school disputes or questions of authority. 


portant functions. will fix the salaries, 


sort of court of. appeals in all 
They 
ind they will hold 


But once he is em 


employ the principal himself, 


him responsible 


for results. 
ployed he should be made general manager of 
the school plant with full powers to hire and 
fire when in his judgment it becomes necessary. 
When the principal has this power he feels free 
to employ his teachers on the basis of profes 
sional efficiency and place them where in his 
judgment they can do their best work, or make 
of the school demands 


it. Otherwise he is hampered, handicapped, and 


changes when the welfar 


unable to hold his organization together 





The Management of a Town 
School in Virginia 


H. L. Sulfridge, Big Stone Gap, Va. 


t may be argued that this is giving the prin 
that he 
‘ome independent and despotic in the exercise 
of this authority. the best test 
if a under responsibility. 
If he 


power will have a sobering effect rather than 


pal too much power and would be 


My answer is: 
man is his behavior 


is the right sort of man, giving him this 


an ntoxicating on 
this 


sense, he is the 


In other words, if he is 


unable to exercis« iuthority with discretion 


and good wrong man for the 


job 


In perfecting his organization the principal 


must have a thorough knowledge of the per 
sonality and capabilities of his teachers. This 
knowledge can be gained by observing them 
closely and conferring with them often. Once 


work, the 
detailed methods by which she does that plece 
of work 
Her 


freedom 


1 te icher 1s assigned to a piece of 


should not be too closely questioned 
individuality have 
The principal will 
He wants results. He 


personality and must 
and 


expect the 


expression. 


work done. 


may measure the results and evaluate them. 
If they have been too costly, he may then criti- 
cise the method by which those results were 
obtained. Otherwise the teacher should be 
given full credit, complimented and encouraged 


for having done her work well 


In every faculty there are likely to be one 
or two teachers in each department more ex- 
perienced and more capable than the others. 
[he wise principal will be quick to detect and 
recognize their 
worked, which 
point the 


partment 


superiority. If he is heavily 


is often the case, he should ap 
each de 


idvisory teacher for that department. 


most competent teacher in 
The advisory teacher can preside at all depart- 
mental meetings and discuss problems of class 
methods with the 
new and less experienced teachers, carrying up 


management and teaching 


to the principal those questions and problems 


f a more serious nature for his consideration 


and judgment. 
Likewise faculty advisors should be appointed 
athleties, and 


‘ther school activities. Such advisory positions 


to supervise literary societies 
ean be made attractive by carrying with them 
dollars month. After 
all, what is an organization? As T see it, it is 
every person ci with the school inter- 
ested, working, and engaged in just the kind of 
work he is best fitted to do. The good organizer 
is the prineipal who ean distribute this vast 
and varied effort, harmonize it, and direct it in 
with formulated 
ind agreed upon by himself, the county super- 
intendent and the school board. 
Supervision. 


that the principal, 


a few extra salary per 


ynnected 


accordance plans previously 


Let us 
1 
} 


l 


tows ther 


assume 
he superintendent and school board, has 
mulated his school program and that he has 
iis organization established. 


largely 


wit 


? 


His work becomes 

that of supervision. In this connection, 
ve must use the term supervision in its broadest 
ind the public 


mn a general way should be made familiar with 


sense 


His teachers especially 


' ] F 
those plans in order that each person may know 


the part he is to have in working them out. 
The principal is now a sort of commanding 
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uh 
Fl 
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\ Lag C\ if 
y } \ | 
Ls 
\« i NY 
oticer and his forces are in acti mn. (Cesari 


omnia uno tempore erant agenda 
than it 
observe as carefully as possible every detail of 
the work as it 


Is hardly less 


true of him was of Cesar.) He wil 


proceeds, taking note t weak 


points and offering suggestions for improv. 


ment. He must be an authority on the 


COUrS6¢ 
of study, the requirements for promotion, and 
the school 


State. 


and regulations 
He must supervise the 
location of all 


He must see 


laws fixed by the 


idmission and 
students 


ther 


coming trom 


schools. that each teacher has 
daily schedule properly arranged, 
and faithfully followed 


supplies on hand and supplies 


posted in her 
Inventories of 
needed 


ind supplies must b 


room 
must be 
made, and new equipment 
secured. The 
and of the 
careful 


order and d a p! at of each roon 
school as a whole will 
and 

| 


for, of all the principal’s problems, that 


receive his 


most observation attention at all 
times; 
of discipline, I mean discipline in the most 
widely accepted use of the term, that of secur- 
ing orderly and effective effort, 
greatest skill and the most constant 
When he fails in this he fails in all. 


the problem of 


requires th 
} 

Vigilance. 

In solving 


principal will 


discipline, the 
deal with every case frankly and promptly. He 
can be positive and firm without being angry; 
mising im 
Then, he must see that the 


he can be diplomatie without compr 
portant principles 
school takes its place as one of the progressive 
Much is being said 


on tf the 


institutions of the town. 
about selling 
The principal must do this 


able to hold the 


today educat people 
must b 
and 
other worth-while organiza 
school should 


ita 
movement In 


secure and 
operation of every 
the town, becaus« the 
hand in hand with 
short, the 
touch with 


school in order that he may properly harmoniz 


tion in 


every rood 


successful prine pal must keep 


every activity connected with the 


every effort and see that it contributes its pro- 
portionate share to the 
of the school. 


As a means of studying school problems with 


growth and development 


his teachers, the principal should arrange for 


regular departmental and joint faculty meet 


ings. The departmental meetings should be held 
at le ast once a week. The discussi ms should 
be informal and related to the work of that 


teachers. <A regular joint 
entire faculty should be held 
It should be both formal and in 
there be a definite 


particular group of 
meeting of the 
once a month. 


formal. Let order of busi 


ness, including the roll call and secretary’s re 
port. At every such meeting there should be 
at least one prepared discussion of an educa- 


tional topie previously selected and agreed upon 
By adhering to ipal 
will find it 


interesting, 


a definite pr 


gram the prineipa 
much eas r to m ike the se eonter 


effective, 
real growth for the teachers. Of . 


ences and the means of 
‘-ourse, he will 
made in the program for 

This will afford an op 


portunity for any teacher to ask 


see that provision is 


informal diseussions 


questions or 


bring any matter of interest before the faculty. 


The wise principal will encourage the fullest 


and frankest discussions of all problems, help- 
honest and 


ing his teachers to know that an 
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A Mental Survey 


In the Training Department of the Moorhead State Teachers College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


T. H. Schutte, Director Training Department 
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The Conditions Revealed. 

The Otis tests were the first to be used. These 
were given in all grades from one to eight, in- 
clusive, as stated above. 

Grade I, 

The status of the first grade group can prob- 
ably be seen best from Table |, which shows for 
each pupil the chronological age and the men- 
tal age in months, the retardation or accelera 
tion in months, and the Intelligence Quotient. 
(I. Q.)! 

TABLE I. 

Status of 26 first grade children, showing 
their chronological and mental ages, the accel- 
eration and retardation in months, and the In- 
telligence Quotient (1. Q.). Based on results 
of Otis Primary Examination, Form A.* 


Chrono Intelli 
logical Mental Acceler- Retard gence 

Pupil Age Age ation ation Quotient 
No (Months) (Months) (Months) (Months) (1.Q.) 
1 73 74 1 101 
2 76 79 5 104 
3 SO 83 3 101 
4 77 82 5 106 
5 v7 102 a) 105 
6 81 SS 7 109 
7 78 SS 10 113 
8 82 v4 12 115 
” 78 V2 14 118 
10 tat) 106 17 119 
11 7 95 18 23 
12 74 100 26 135 
13 79 109 40 138 
14 77 116 3Y 150 
15 s4 128 44 152 
16 S82 151 60 184 
17 81 81 0 0 100 
1s TS 75 0 0 100 
19 Sv 78 11 87 
20 Sh 81 4 95 
21 06 Made a score of 14 ? 

(A score of 15 re 

presents a mental 

age of 72 months.) 
22 76 75 1 99 
23 77 74 3 96 
24 77 Made a score of 8 ? 
2h 83 Made a score of 10 
26 73 Made a seore of 4 


The 5 oup tested consisted of only 26 chil- 


dren. The 
was 24. 


KR 
= 


median score made by this group 
This means that the median pupil in 
our first grade has a mental age of 6 years and 
10 months, or 82 months. But the median 
chronological age for the group is 6 years and 
4 months or 76 months. Hence the median 
mental age for this group is six months greater 
than the median chronological age. 

The range of scores for this group is from 
four to 81. 
norms is 15, which indicates a mental age of 6 


The lowest score given in the Otis 
years. Thus, we cannot tell from this test how 
far down in mental age our lowest pupil is. 
The highest score made in the group (81), 
which indicates a mental age of 12 years and 7 
months, or 151 months, was made by a child 
having a chronological age of 82 months. In 
this case the child’s mental age surpasses his 
chronological age by 69 months. This child 
(pupil 16) ranks first in the group as to intel 
ligence but was ranked as tenth by the teacher. 
The low ranking by the teacher is probably 
chiefly due to the fact that, the child is some 
what reticent and in addition is interested in 
things other than his school work. It is espe- 
cially desirable that such children be singled 
out for special study and be given an individual 
rather than a group test. 

The child (No. 26) making a score of 4 is 73 
months old chronologically. This child was 
ranked 25th in the group by the teacher and as 
23.5 by the test. 
difference in ranking may be 


For all practical purposes the 
ignored. This 
same child was tested by the superintendent 


‘The Intelligence Quotient (1. Q.) is the result ob 
tained by dividing the mental age of the child in 
months by the chronological age in months. Through 
out this article the decimal points in the I. Q. are 
omitted, hence a child just at age has an I. Q. of 100 
rather than 1.00 

2For mode of procedure, giving and scoring the tests, 
the reader is referred to the Otis Group Intelligence 
Seale. Manual of Directions for Primary and Advanced 
Examinations, Edition 1920, The World Book Com 
pany. Chicago, Illinois 

‘The Otis Primary Examination norms (grades 1 to 
4) are not given as norms for the various grades but 
rather for the different ages from 72 months to 155 
months. 
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about two weeks earlier when the Stanford Re 
In this test 
the child was given an intelligence quotient of 
61, which indicates a mental age of 44 months. 
According to Terman this child is feeble 
minded and should doubtless be i 


vision of the Binet Tests was used. 


taught in a 
special group.* 

The child mentioned 
highest seore (81) has, according to results 


earlier, making the 
from the Otis tests, an intelligence quotient of 
184, which places him in the genius group, ac 
cording to Terman’s classification. 
Of the 26 pupils, two are just at age men 
75 months and 81 
Kight of the 26 
lower than their 
chronological uge (the differences ure in 
months 1, 1, 3, 4, 6, 11, 13, 24). In eases 


where the plus sign appears we cannot tell how 


tally and are respect.vely 
months old, ehronoiogically. 


children have a mental age 


much more these children are retarded mentally 
because the table of norms records no scores 
lower than 15, which indicates a chronological 
All of these children should 
Stanford Revision of the Binet 


age of 72 months. 
be given the 
Tests. Those not more than six months re 
tarded may well be regarded as at age. 
Sixteen of the 26 children have apparently 
i mental age above their chronological age. 
When, according to Terman, we regard the peo 
ple whose lI. (). falls between 90 and 110 as nor 


mal or of ave rage intelligence, we have not over 


tive pupils below average mentally. Just wher 
four of these five belong must be determined 


by an individual test. 

Three pupils of the group have an lL. Q 
above 140, which puts them in the genius group; 
three fall into the very superior intelligenc 
vroup, having an LI, Q). between 120 and 140; 
and four fall between 110 and 120, or into th 


uperior group; while 11 have a 


i, (). between 
90 and 110, which places them in the average or 
normal group. 


(irade Il. 


The median score ln tie second grade (2 


pupils) is 54, the range is from 22 to 72. The 
chronological ages range from 6 years 2 months 


} 


The median chronolog 


to 10 years 9 months. 
ical age of the group is 55 months (7 years and 


{ months), while the median score mentioned 


ibove (54) indicates a mental age of 118 
months (9 years, 10 months). That is, the m« 
dian mental age of this group is at least 350 


months ahead of the median chronological age. 


The follow hy table shows the status of th : 


group: 
TABLE II. 
Chrono 
logical Mental Months Months 

Pupil age in uge in necelet Ke 

No months months uted tarded I. Q 
l S4 124 41) 148 
2 4 133 $u) 141 
3 HD 117 27 130 
t SS 100 21 124 
hy ST 12 36 141 
6 4 11! on 127 
7 91 110 1) 121 
S ST 115 28 132 
y 108 121 13 112 
10 111 100 2 OS 
11 116 111 5 96 
12 120 21 Ss 04 
13 91 118 4 130 
14 R7 87 0 0 100 
15 87 5 S 109 
16 Si S3 4 95 
17 Oo 5 ) 105 
18 SS 152 4 173 
1 07 93 i 96 
1) 1 121 an 33 
?1 03 1 17 118 
22 74 23 4) 168 
23 SS 121 33 138 
24 7 126 30 145 
2h 117 111 6 05 
2% 88 0 8 91 
2 87 118 $1 136 


The table 


of the pupils range from 74 months to 


shows that the chronological apes 


— ee 


29 
months, while the mental ages range from 80 
months to 126 months. That is, the lowest men- 
tal age of the group lacks six months of being 
as low as the lowest chronological age and the 


highest mental age lacks three months of being 


‘Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 79. 


as high as the highest chronological age. 

Nineteen of the 27 pupils have a mental age 
in advance of their chronological ages. The 
range of this acceleration is from 5 months to 
64 months, with a mean of 28.9 months. The 
median pupil of the accelerated group is men- 
tally 28 months ahead of his chronological age, 

One pupil in the group is exactly at age, hay- 
ng both a mental and chronological age of 87 
months. Seven of the 27 pupils are apparently 
retarded in their mental ages, such retardation 
being by the following number of months, re- 
spectively: 2, 4, 4, 5, 6, 8, 8, months. The ay- 
crage retardation for this group of retardates is 
5.28 months. The two pupils retarded 8 months 
ure respectively 88 months and 129 months old 
chronologically. Note that 129 months is the 
highest chronological age in the group and that 
this pupil has the greatest retardation. 

The child with the greatest acceleration (64 
months) has a chronological age of 88 months, 
being one of the younger members of the group. 

In considering the |. Q.’s we find that the 
range is from 91 to 173, with a median of 124, 
Considering all children as normal whose JI, 
().’s fall between 90 and 110; as recommended 
by Terman, there are none in this group who 
are subnormal mentally. ‘There are six whose 
I. Q.’s are above 140, which ranks them in the 
there are nine whose I. Q.’s fall 
between 120 and 140, belonging therefore to the 


genius group; 


very superior intelligence group. Two have an 


I. Q. between 110 and 120, thus ranking as of 
superior intelligence. Ten have an I. Q. between 
90 and 110; these, then, are the group of aver- 
age or normal intelligence. 


Grade Ill. 

The median score made by the 21 pupils in 
the third grade is 57, and the range is from 31 
to 71. The 
vears 2 months to 11 years 


dian chronological age is 112 months (9 years 


chronological ages range from & 


) 


2 months. The me- 


ft months), while the median mental age is 122 
months. That is, the median mental age of the 
group is ten months higher than the median 


chronological age. In the group there are, how 


ever, ten pupils whose mental ages fall below 
their chronological ages by the following num- 
1, 2, 4, 5, 5, 7, 9, 


The child retarded 38 months has 


ber of months, respectively : 
I4, 32, 38. 

chronological age of 146 months, the oldest in 
the group. The child retarded 32 months has a 
There are 
only five in the group who surpass this child in 


chronological age of 125 months. 


Again we see that the most 
seriously retarded pupils tend to be the older 
children, which is shown most definitely by their 
I. Qs, which are for these children 74 in each 
case, the lowest in the group. 


chronological age. 


The average acceleration for the accelerated 
group of 11 pupils is 18.7 months, while the av- 
erage retardation for the retardates is 11.7 
months. 

The acceleration for those who have a men- 
tal age in advance of their chronological age 
ranges from two months to 39 months. The 
numbers of months these pupils are accelerated 
are, respectively: 2, 4, 7, 15, 17, 17, 18, 19, 32, 
36, 39. Again, it is the younger pupils of the 
group who are most accelerated (see Table IIT). 
The pup ls who are accelerated by 32, 36, and 
39 months have chronological ages respectively 
of 100, 98, and 100 months. 

The range of I. Q.’s for this group is from 
74 to 189 with a median at 103. We note that 
10 pupils have an I. Q. below 100 and that two 
of these fall below 90. The two below 90 should 

according to Terman be regarded as below 
iverage or normal. None reach or surpass an 
I. Q. of 140, hence none rank in the genius 
group. There are three whose I. Q.’s fall be- 
tween 120 and 140, thus ranking as of very 
superior intelligence; five have an I. Q. between 
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110 and 120, superior intelligence. Ten have an 
[. Q. between 90 and 110, these form the average 
or normal group. ‘Two have an I. Q. below 74, 
border line deficiency. 
TABLE III. 
Status of the third grade children, from the 
results of the Otis Primary Examination, 


Form A. 
Chrono- Acceler- Ketarded 

Pupil logical Mental ated in in 
No. age age months months I. Q. 
1 98 134 36 137 
2 100 132 32 132 
3 112 127 15 113 
4 110 128 18 116 
5 129 122 7 95 
6 100 139 39 139 
1 116 123 7 106 
S 112 1209 17 115 
9 126 121 5 96 
10 131 130 1 99 
11 111 113 2 102 
12 146 108 38 74 
13 118 122 4 103 
14 141 127 14 90 
15 109 128 19 117 
16 127 122 5 96 
17 100 91 9 91 
18 107 103 1 96 
19 125 93 $2 74 
20 98 115 17 117 

110 108 2 98 


21 
Grade IV. 

In this group of 25 fourth grade children the 
median score falls at 68, which represents a 
mental age of 135 months. The median chrono- 
logical age is 117 months. That is, the median 
mental age exceeds the median chronological 
age by 18 months. The range of score is from 
33 to 78, which represents a range in mental 
age of 93 months to 147 months. The range in 
chronological age is from 107 months to 143 
months. Thus, the mental age of the group 
3 both lower and higher than the extremes 


in chronological age. 

The lowest score (33) was made by a pupil 
of 115 months, chronological age; this score in- 
dieates a mental age of 93 months. The highest 


score (78) was made by a child 118 months old, 
chronologically; this seore as stated above in- 
dieates a mental age of 147 months. Thus, we 
see that there is a difference of three months in 
chronological age between the highest and low- 


est in the group, but a difference of 54 months 
n mental age. 

The range of 1. Bo for the group is from 62 
to 166. The lowest I. B. (62) was made by a 
child 143 months old, chronologically, and 121 
months, mentally. The highest I. B. (166) was 
made by a child 118 months old, chronologically, 
and 147 months, mentally. These two are, then, 
the dullest and brightest children in the group. 

From Table LV we see that five pupils have 
1 mental age lower than their chronological age 
by the following numbers of months, respec- 
tively: 1, 6, 7, 22, 22. The ones retarded 22 
months have a chronological age of 115 and 143 
months. 

This again points to the fact that retardation 
tends to oceur with the oldest pupils in the 
grade. 

Twenty of this group of pupils have a mental 
age in advance of their chronological age. Such 
acceleration ranges from four months in the 
case of a pupil 124 months’ old chronologically 
to 39 months in the case of a pupil 101 months 
old chronologically. The average acceleration 
for this group of accelerants is 21.15 months. 
There are, then, 80 per cent in this group who 
are accelerated while 20 per cent are retarded 
mentally. 

The range of I. Q.’s is from 81 to 139. The 
classification of this group is as follows: I. Q. 


Note: This article is written not for specialists in 
Education and Educational Psychology but rather for 
persons in the teaching profession who are by way 
of school status not above normal school graduates, 
and for persons who have little or no training in the 
procedure and use of educational measurement. 

The article should be of value to teachers who are 
interested in overcoming some of the weaknesses 
existing in their schools, due to improper classifica- 
Lion, or lack of understanding the children It should 
serve as a very elementary guide to one mode of 
relief.—T, H. 8. 

“Index of Brightness, I. B., of: 100 means “just at 
age"’—See Otis Manual. 
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above 140, or genius, none; 1. Q. 120-140, very 
superior intelligence, ten pupils; I. Q. 110-120, 
superior intelligence, five pupils; 1. Q. 90-110, 
average intelligence or normal, eight pupils; I. 
Q. 80-90, dullness, two pupils; only two are be- 
low average; these are the two mentioned earlier 
as being 115 and 143 months’ old ‘chronolog- 
ically. 
TABLE IV. 

Status of Fourth Grade children—from re- 

sults of the Otis Primary Examination, Form 


A. 


Chrono- 
logical Mental Acceler- 
Pupil age in age ated Retarded 
No. months months months months 1. Q. 
1 119 144 25 121 
2 121 130 3) 107 
3 129 144 15 112 
+ 112 111 1 99 
5 117 134 17 115 
6 124 117 7 04 
7 114 146 32 128 
8 107 139 32 130 
9 109 142 33 130 
10 128 136 Ss 106 
11 108 128 20 119 
12 117 144 27 123 
13 101 140 39 139 
14 117 145 28 124 
15 112 135 2 120 
16 116 122 6 105 
17 118 147 29 124 
18 117 135 18 115 
19 112 132 20 118 
20 108 135 27 125 
21 143 121 22 85 
22 115 93 22 $1 
23 124 128 4 108 
24 139 128 11 92 
25 100 103 6 04 


Grade V. 

The fifth grade is shown, as the teachers had 
suspected, to be the lowest ranking grade in the 
This is largely a group of pupils who 
did not come up through the training school 
but came in from various districts. Most of 
the pupils come from districts from without the 
city. 

The standard norm or median for the grade 
The median of this group 
falls below this standard by six points, being 
61. The range of scores for the group is 14 to 


school. 


is a seore of 67. 


89, representing a range of mental ages from 
below 96 months to 145 months. 

The lowest score given in the table of norms 
is 40, which represents a mental age of 96 
months. Six children in this group failed to 
make a score of 40. These, of course, must be 
tested further by an individual test to deter 
mine their mental ages. 

The chronological ages range from 116 
months to 174 months, with the median at 130 
months. The median mental age as indicated 
by the median score is 117 months. Thus, the 
median mental age is thirteen months below the 
median chronological age. This means that the 
group is not up to standard mentally. 

Table V gives us some additional informa- 
tion. From it we see that six pupils of the 
group have a mental age below eight years; that 
one is just at age; that only seven are accel- 
erated in mental age, and that thirteen are re- 
tarded mentally. The range of acceleration for 
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the accelerated group is from eight months to 


28 months, with an average of 17.3 months. 


The range of retardation for the retarded group 
is from one month to 73 months, with an av- 
erage of 22.5 months. 

Looking at the percentile rank column (P. 
R.) we see that the range is from .76 to 82.8, 
with the median at 26. This presents a rather 
doleful picture, since the group is a group that 
ranks largely in the lower fourth of American 
school children of their age. Indeed, we find 
only eight of the group who rank in the upper 
50 per cent and only two get into the upper 
fourth. 

Arrangiag the pupils in ascending order of 
percentile rank we have: 


? 26.00 ) 
76 39.00 | 
.90 39.00 | These six pupils be- 
7.80 46.00 {| long to the second 
8.90 | These 13 pupils 49.00 | fourth. 
10.00 | belong to the low- 49.00 | 
11.90 > er fourth of Amer- 50.00 | 
13.30 | ican school chil- 61.00 | 
14.00 | dren of their age. 62.00 | These six pupils be- 
14.00 | 68.00 { long to the third 
18.00 | 69.00 | fourth. 
21.00 | 74.00 
24.00 2.00 | These 2 pupils reach 


82.00 | the upper fourth. 
TABLE V. 
Status of fifth grade children, from results of 
the Otis Advanced Examination Form A. 


Chron- Acceler- Re- 
ological Mental ation tardation 

Pupil age in age in in 

No. months months monthsmonths P. R. 1.Q. 
1 130 139 9 62 107 
2 128 Below 8 yrs. 40 lowest given. 10 ? 
3 119 111 S 39 93 
t 116 144 28 82.8 124 
5 138 117 21 24 85 
6 147 114 33 13.3 73 
7 156 Below 40, lowest given 

8 138 111 27 18 80 
9 135 131 + 46 97 
10 125 Below 40 14 ? 
11 174 101 73 76 57 
12 123 138 15 69 112 
13 124 Below 40 11.9 ? 
14 136 135 49 99 
15 143 124 19 26 87 
16 145 145 0 50 100 
17 126 134 Ss 61 106 
18 131 99 32 14 76 
19 128 127 1 49 99 
20 121 135 14 68 111 
21 130 Below 40 78 ? 
22 124 143 + 19 74 115 
23 117 145 28 82.8 124 
24 141 117 24 21 84 
25 127 119 Ss 39 W4 
26 150 109 41 8.9 73 
27 147 Below 40 9 ? 


From the I. Q.’s column we get an equally 
discouraging impression. The range of I. Q.’s 
is from ? to 124. None of these pupils reach 
140 or the genius group; two reach the rank 
of very superior intelligence; three rank in the 
superior intelligence group; none have an I. Q. 
between 90 and 110, or are of normal or average 
intelligence; while 13 are below normal. Ter- 
man’s placement on the basis of I. Q.’s is some- 
what more liberal than the condition shown by 
the acceleration and retardation columns. From 
these columns it appears that only seven have 
a mental age in excess of their chronological 
age, one is just at age, while nineteen are re- 
tarded. 


(To be continued) 


Where do the Parents Come in? 


Charles H. Sampson, Huntington School, Boston. 


What part do the parents play in this educa- 
tional game? It is a game well worth playing 
hard—this education of youth. The education 
of a child may be a comedy or a tragedy and 
the attitude of the parents may be an important 
contributing cause one way or the other. 

True, of course, the program to be followed 
in school should be laid out and directed by 
those competent to lay out and direct. The 
work in the classroom should be conducted by 
those trained to carry it on properly. Every 
parent has the right to demand proper instruc- 
tion for their children and proper supervision 
of them, while they are in school. But there 
are some things in a young life closely allied 


to the factors that promote educational progress 
that no teacher can properly supply and that 
all parents should be more than willing to hold 
themselves responsible for. 


“T want you to do something to my boy that 
will make him want to study.” “I wish that 
you would suggest some means so that all of 
the required studying can be done in school.” 
“John is the type of boy who needs a great deal 
of out-of-door exercise. When can he do his 
required outside work?” Statements such as 
these come all too frequently to the principal 
and his teachers. 


(Concluded on Page 187) 
























































































A Study ot School Board Personnel 


Geo. G. Struble, University of Kansas. 


What ts pe ol 


eation, age, family, 


persons, W th reference to vo 


length of service on board, 
and teaching experience, mia ke the best school 
This is the vhich the 


writer seeks to answer. This being a study of 


board members / question 


the influence of social factors on school board 


efficiency, it will not include consideration ot 


the functioning of boards as a whole, nor th 
relation of the board to the superintendent 
The data for the 


means of a que stionnaire 


study were colected hy 


sent to city superin 
tendents of 275 cities selected at random ove 
various parts of the United States. A total 

169 returns were obtained, with at least one from 


Nevada In 


trom 


every state in the Union, except 


Kansas, returns were obtained fourtee! 


third-class cities (population between 250 and 
2 OOO), In states other than Kansas, only eit.es 


The two 


1 population of ap 


of a population over 2,000 were used. 
largest cities included have 
(Juest 


but no replies were received 


proximately 250,000, onnaires were sent 
to larger cities, 

The median sized city is approximately 6.500 
A total of 959 persons reported as bein: 
f the 169 school boards. 


hoard include d 


were 


members The largest 


n the study has a membership 


of fourteen. The median sized board was 6.16 

The form below reproduces the question 
naire used. The writer clearly realizes that 
there are other factors besides those he has 
investigated which influence the efficiency of 


those 


that of 


things which can be measured objectively, h 


board members, but he believes 


study takes into consideration the more impor 
While it is true that a 


for example, may have no direct influence upon 


tant. man’s vocation, 


his interest in educational progress, at the sam« 


time, the type of personality which would 
that 
that 


member. 


choose this or particular vocation, might 
make a 


obtained 


type does or does not 
board Th results 
would seem to bear out this contention 
To the 
In order to ascertain the 


schoo!) 


men make the 


also be ral 


good 


Supe rintendent of Schools. 
make-up of existing 


{ 


boards and to determine what type ol 
best board members, I am send 
selected list of 
obtained 
will be used for purely impersonal and. scientific 
This ll be published and 


study will 
made available for reference if the results merit 


ing out this questionnaire to a 


city superintendents. The material 


purposes. 


it. I trust that you will realize the value of the 


work and will cooperate by filling in the re 
quested information. 
Geo. G. Struble, School ot 


sity of 


Kdueation, Univer 


Kansas. 
(Designate board members by numbers only.) 
soard Members Lae, & iy Se, ty Oy Op 20s 
11, 12. 
Sex Man, Woman. 
Vocation Name / 
Approximate Age‘ 
Married / 
Number of 
Years of 


ent. ) 


Active ¢ 


Children / 
service on board? (Including pres 
Had teaching experience ¢ 

Klected to represent wards ¢ 

Service on Board? Least valuable 


iluable. 


Chiefly influential as 


Most 


Progressive. 
Conservative. 
Rend most valuable service in matters of 
Finan: 

Committe 

Educational policy. 


TABLE I. VOCATIONS OF 


SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 


Service on Chiefly it 
board tluential 
s F s : 3 
3 = = 7 = 
= p Rg S - 
~ - A a 
7, # &@ Bg 
ox wa = + ~~ 
Vocations Je ‘ ‘ 
Doctor 7 17 17 iy 36) 
Dentist 19 16 47 6v 
Lawyet 7 13 37 no 3 
reacher 17 12 34 65 17 
Minister 7 28 28 14 25 
Clerical Worker i 23 t4 4 oo? 
Journalist 14 7 71 63 39 
Public Official 15 ~~) 410) 67 2\) 
Keal Estate & Ins. Agent 10 5 ib 7 3 
Susiness Executive 3 13 sa) 63 2° 
Banker 70 21 5 $5) ot 
Merchant 208 25 39 ay | 3) 
Mantbfacturer 36 3 67 67 1% 
Engineer 6 33 7 67 1 
Miner 15 53 53 67 3% 
Confractor 21 10 A te 2 
Mechanic & Crafts 24 dd ov 37 a) 
Kaillway Service 1h 26 10 33 ab 
Farmer 3 30 0 st) ti 
llousekeeper 50 26 if 62 v4 
lotals S11 20 44 4 31 
Ketired from Business 2 ob 1 12 +) 
Lead rship ¢ 
Leader of board 
Community leader 
Spends most time tor sch ol. 


lakes up most time in board meetings 


Spends most time in superintendent’s office 


| } 


Visits schools oftenest ¢ 


results, it 
as the 
is concerned, the 
school 


superintendents who, of course, might have dif 


Regarding the reliability of the 


must be remembered that, so tar evalua 


ard etticiency 


mm ot senoo 


data are derived from the opinions of 


ferent standards of efliciency derived from the 


oard 


Regarding the 


members themselves or the community. 


data in this hght, however, it 
may be assumed to be a fair expression of the 


superintendents’ opinions. They were informed 


hat the data 


would be used for purely lmper 


sonal purposes, and the questionnaire required 
them to put down nothing to which they would 
object board 


numbers 


seeing in print. The members 


themselves designated by rather 


were 
1 


than by names 


The results for each of the various character 


istics were tabulated in relation to the superin 


tendent’s opinion of the valuableness of each 


member in the different phases of school board 


activity. These figures then translated 


were 
into the percentages shown by the tables The 


frequency column is not in percentage, but is 


absolute, being the total number of times which 
a 


this or that iaracteristic occurred. 


The item marked “average percentages” is 


computed from the tour “totals of per cents,” 
and will be helpful in evaluating the 


tems of each table. 


separate 


The following observations will be of aid in 
data Many 


value was presumably negligibl 


nterpreting the board members 


hose were not 


marked with reference to progressiveness, spe 


ete. In a 


few cases it was indicated that there was a cer 


cial values, apportidnments of time, 
tain number of board members, but no informa 
tion was given for some of them, probably be 
cause the superintendent did not have any or 
all the information. The item most completely 
“man or 
board 


outside of woman,” was 


938 out of 959 


reported, 


“vears of service on 


members were reported upon in regard to this 
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Renders most 


valuable service 
is n matters of Leadership 
. : 2 & 
“ = - @ 3" 26 ¢ 
. cS — - "ec = D = 
S = = ~ m= =o > @ = 
4 = S . S s= S&S: Ee Oa 
- ~ - - = ” @ ae as &8 
= = S = ~ 7+ 8. 2 So 
= & ¢ : >= 2€ #8 $8 3% 
x. A = oa 4 DP Sag tT a 
c % % ft € € % Y 
19 ; A) 35 19 23 19 14 30 
21 i 37 16 42 16 5 5 16 
4 ; i. 35 25 26 28 13 15 
17 5B 53 30 53 34 6 12 23 
) 42 14 14 14 0 14 0 14 
1 27 33 18 24 15 15 15 11 
) 42 $2 35 a) $55 12 21 1 
» 3! 10) 10 10 26 2 0 3 
L 29 25) sy 9 20 %) 20 20 
ON 0 44 0 s4 19 15 S 10 
7 1S 18 28 oe 23 26 7 & 
29 2 21 21 25 19 lI +f) +f) 
tS 33 22 1 30 19 11 11 19 
0 16 50 16 mM) 16 0 0 16 
3 ti 26 2b 0 30 20 13 26 
1v 34 24 24 10 19 10 10 15 
“0 S ) 18 14 41 25 8 16 
1) 1) 13 x“) 6 10) 13 13 13 
is [7 16 on a5 14 12 14 17 
S on no } 38 3 10 16 56 
i) 32 20 24 27 22 16 11 17 
29 63 6 6 16 16 9 12 
ten “Most” is usually interpreted as meaning 
superiative, rather than “the most.” ltems were 
isually checked rather than ranked numerically 
In tiie Tew cases where they were ranked, the 


of using the 


vriter adopted the arb trary policy 
» ranked highest In order to ascertain 


vhether those listed as spending the most time 


rr schools are also the most valuable, it was 


ound that out oft the tirst reports rece ved, of 


12 members listed as “spending the most time 
for schools,” 94 were “most valuable” and eight 


ere “least valuable.” The remaining 27 were 
t listed. They are probably of a rather nega- 


ve value, as in most cases it appeared that 


who were of little value were simply not 
heeked, and “least” was interpreted literally 
meaning “the least.” 
Taking up tl 


ie tables in detail, we first turn 


listed on Table 
words, we will 
Thus 
that seven- 
listed 


“doctors have 


mu itte ntion to the “vocations” 


I. For the 


reter t the 


sake of economy of 
peres ntaves as 


“quotients.” 


the first item, instead of saying 
o 


doctors are as least 
that 


seventeen.” 


feel per cent of the 


uable, we will Sa a least 


valuable quotient of 


he professions in general rank fairly high, 


least In comparison with the merchants, who 


form the largest group. The term “merchants” 


neludes PTrocePs, dry goods merchants, drug 


yvists, lumbermen, garage owners, all 


types ol! 
meh engaging 


in trade and not otherwise listed. 


Ministers seem to make very poor board mem 


bers. Of course, we do not have enough minis 
ters included to form an adequate conclusion 
The journalists rank highest in general valu 


dentists are ahead of them 
i pr wressiveness, and the 


ibleness, though the 


doctors, teachers, 


id manufacturers follow 


very closely. Law 
vers, bankers, and farmers tend to be conserva 
tive Journalists take up the most time in 
meetings, to good advantage, however, as shown 


by their quotient of valuableness. Manufactur 


ers, farmers, and bankers show unusual ability 
in financial.matters. These same groups, how 
House 
keepers, doctors, and teachers seem to be espe 


cially desirable 


cational 


ever, rank low in educational policy. 
members with reference to edu 

The visit the 
schools almost twice as often as any other single 
group. 


policy h susekeepers 
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One might expect a high degree of usefulness TABLE II. NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF BOARD MEMBERS. } 


from those who have retired from business, duc a 








. — . a eae i 
to the fact that thev have more time to devote Service on Chiefly in valuable service f 
7s board fNuential as in matters of Leadership _ | 
to school matters. Superintendents, however. % se | | 
do not seem to be of this opinion, for retired “ 6(Cs » & #2 
members are ranked exceedingly low in every = = = ; S rs S &2 ., 228 8 zs 
. . ] ; _ S a @ z s = = > gf §#6S"hCS 
thing except educational policy. 2 = = > pe ¥ S a = =¢ 7 22 5 
‘ ah . ‘an! 2 “a B & ~ = ° = = = & ae $F 
From Table II we note that there is a very = > Fs z > 2 = “i . na = = 5: 
' = 2 i 4 - = + =| =a” 2 && = 
decided tendeney for the valuableness of board 2 2 ¢ 7 z . os = s , af ££. 2 ge 
: = > = z > = s = 2 > £6 Sa 85 Be 
members to increase in proportion to the num = a a 2. . =» ¢ = - ~ mn = 2 & 
> childre ny ine in: , 
ber of children they have up to and including No. of Children % % , % % he - % wm % % 4% % % 
four children. Beyond this, the size of the fam- None .... 115 29 32 50 32 29 35 2 29 19 1 11 .:. a 
. spat Al 1 se ee Neees .- ASA 28 36 57 2s 3 35 34 30 32 23 16 13 15 
ily seems to have no definite influence, except » Be is ak Naor ‘On 2 4% 60OBSté«8' 30 36 2 22 2% 24 12 10 (14 
; : ; oa ee eee Sey ee ee 3 as Bag 189 25 0 50 3 38 29 6 27 29 23 24 14 18 
that those members having large famili are in pentane ett + ro - oe ~ : . 7 = = + a 
general ranked high. Those having large fam- 5 55 23 18 50 365 36 ) 23 | 19 23 11 11 1 
a . : ; 6 29 28 iH 58 24 i 2 31 21 3 28 3 
ilies are also listed by the superintendents as 7 11 0 45 9 mh 9 18 9 @ 2 6 9 18 a ' 
‘ing superlative service in financial mat 5+ 11 [s&s f= > 7. Hi os 7 S&S 9 9 
render ; | fotals % 31 23 15 De 30 2 32 29 OR ny a4 16 12 16 


ters They probably are more liberal in appro a ~ a — - 
priating money. Men having four children rank TABLE III. AGES OF BOARD MEMBERS. 


the highest all the way through, it being un ee ee 


- SE eg SR 





dora ‘ ts riatep » ti 4 } ar etl os Service on Chiefly in valuable service 
ler tood th * king ur — ~ joard ry * hoard finential as in matters of Leadership 
ind spending time in superintendents’ offices sé 
. ‘ tea > te Y =< ~ } 
ire not necessarily desirable characteristics * ) a e = “2 =. 
The median number of children of board mem a 2 2 5 é, 3 Fi Sad a - “6 gq i 
° »* . = 2 co) B es ° 95 Sa a= GS? & 
bers is 2.7/4. 7 & r 4 = s = = > = oe =m ¢ { 
a = = p - 7 Ss - = = Pas =~. + ] 
In regard to ages it is seen that neither th 5 = = z 5 ¢ : S nd = ~ 2s os ze : 
vounger nor the older men make the most de Fc 5 ~ ts : : = + Z : =" ss : 
sirable board members. The maximum of = : = = - = = = E S, = a= 36 
= . . ae it = _ a _ 4 = ~ oS _ * I f - 
efheiencyv 1s reached between the fortieth and \ F 
ifti : — % ( % % % Uy, 
the fiftieth years. Men below thirty seem fo 2.29 TT) 29 11 99 14 0 0 11 29 29 29 0 
, ' . r ~ 4 . me ere Thea emall 0 120 11 Ha) 67 15 7 22 34 22 44) 24 13 12 15 
nake very poor board member The mati 10-40 Tia) »4 18 ) 2) ( ? 2 28 AL 28 17 12 7 
umber of men serving on boards at this age 5 264 1 a) 1 53 | sy oa 28 28 1 25 16 11 16 
, . ° > ; 60-69 100 36 10 38 m4 0) 31 17 3 22 20 23 16 15 
vould point toward further evidence of this 70-79 21 2h 39 18 30 if 0 0 29 30 t! 19 5 39 
onclusion. A peculiar fact is seen in the dis Votals aeal “4 12 5S 31 eb a2 29 “6 “0 “4 17 12 17 
tribution in that, although the members grow 
more conservative between the ages of 30 and Unusual ability are retained after they become mention, what the table does not show, that 
"0. those unde r 50 are more conservative than that old These older members seem at least some of the men have served as long as 25 and 
the 30 to 40-year group. This may be due to espec ally useful in financial matters, although 30 years. It is to be doubted whether any other 
the small number of eases or it may be that they have a very high quotient in educational phase of our American local government will 
the voung mé mb« rs seem ¢ mservative hbeeause poliey. It will be noticed that the younger men make as good A show Llp. In the ranking o} 
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Designing and Equipping the School Cafeteria 


A. E. Merrill, Cafeteria and Restaurant Engineer, Chicago. 


One of the fundamental principles of edu 
cation is the building of sound bodies to house 
and stimulate growing minds. A leading au 
thority in a special treatise on the subject, says: 
“The hot lunch means that the child will be 
better nourished. Better nourished, he can do 
better school work, for what is good for the body 
is good for the brain.” For this reason the 
school cafeteria is considered an integral factor 
in promoting scholarship and is of prime im- 
portance in the planning of every school. Edu- 
cators everywhere realize its importance, and 
practically no school today is planned or built 
without some consideration for feeding its stu 
dents. However, where first the cry was for a 
lunch room at any cost, the demand now is for 
school cafeterias more durable, more economical 
and more efficient. It is to aid the school board, 
the superintendent and the architect and to ad- 
vise them of the latest developments in this field 
that this article has been written. 

In different schools, the percentage of stu- 
dents who immediately patronize the cafeteria 
varies. It is always well to plan for a maximum 
demand and a safe percentage for high schools 
would be about fifty per cent of the total enroll- 
ment. In other words, a building which houses 
1,000 students should have restaurant facilities 
for at least 500. The next consideration is 
whether those desiring meals must all be fed at 
once or whether it is possible to have them come 
in two or more shifts, thirty minutes apart. It 
must be remembered that the most expensive 
operation in cafeteria service is where all must 
be handled at one time. This duplicates the 
counter service and doubles the help needed 
back of the counter. Therefore, where the num- 
ber runs over that which one counter will 
serve, shifts should be arranged if possible. The 
more times a service can be used each day the 
more economical will be the operation of the 
restaurant. No school dining room should be 
made large enough to accommodate all students 
at one sitting if it is in any way possible to di- 
vide them into two or more shifts. Two shifts 
can easily be made by allowing the boys to eat 
first and the girls later, or vice versa; another 
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and better method is to determine the shifts ac 
cording to classes. 

The average complete single counter service 
for maximum capacity should be from 25 to 35 
feet in length and will serve about two hundred 
people every fifteen or twenty minutes. As that 
is also the average amount of time taken at the 
table, a seating capacity of two hundred or more 
is necessary. Tables can be crowded a little 
more than is practical in a public restaurant 
and the kitchen ean be made more compact. 
Such a single service counter requires a mini 
mum of fifteen square feet per seat for dining 
room and kitchen, as compared with twenty 
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square feet in the commercial cafeteria, or a 
minimum of 3,000 square feet in all. When 
store rooms must be included, another 1,000 
square feet is advisable. 

It will be seen from the above that if a single 
service cafeteria were used continuously for one 
hour its capacity would be approximately 800 
people. This is never possible and about one 
r 400 should be taken as the 
basis to determine the number of services and 


half this number « 


thus decide the necessary space allotment. The 
number of pupils desiring meals should be taken 
at the maximum, or about fifty per cent of the 
maximum enrollment of the school. It is an 
expensive matter to change equipment once in- 
stalled and, even if the building will open to 
less than half capacity, everything should be 
proportioned at the start to the ultimate ca- 
pacity. When the number of students is over 
1,000, two services are always advisable, and if 
they number 1,500 or more, three are necessary. 
Many boards of education insist that all be 
served at one period and in such eases double 
the number of services and twice the seating 
space are necessary. 

Our first consideration will be given to the 
typical single service unit of maximum capacity 
to be used in schools of 400 or over where the 
estimated capacity required will be around 200 
meals. We shall take a room 40x100 feet, as- 
suming that all storage of supplies must be in- 
cluded in this space but that locker and wash 
rooms for the restaurant help will be provided 
in some other part of the building. We shall 
show a seating capacity of 224 (see plan D), 
although 200 seats are all that are absolutely 
necessary. 

The first and most important consideration is 
the counter. Counters are seldom less than 25 
feet in length and rarely exceed 35 feet. We 
show one midway between, or 30 feet in length, 
36 inehes high and 30 inches wide, divided. as 
follows: 5 feet for trays, napkins and silver; 3 
feet for bread; 7 feet for steam table; 8 feet for 
pastry and desserts; 5 feet for milk and cream; 
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and 2 feet for hot drink service. The counter counter give their entire attention to keeping were ignored and glass was found in counters 


should be placed directly in front of the par the line in front of the counter in motion. bolted to a wooden frame gr set in cement to 


tition which separates the dinning room from Above all things, the school cafeteria must hold it in a vertical position. The result was 


the kitchen, with the rear of the counter 42 be a model as far as sanitation is concerned and that any change in level of floors caused whole 


inches away from this wall. this has led to an almost uniform selection of sale breakage of glass panels. All that is neces- 
No equipment should be placed on the dining opalite glass, either black or white, for the sary is to hold it lightly in position, the same 
room side of this partition back of the counter, counter top. The framework of the counter as a glass is held in a picture frame, giving it 
least of all the battery of urns. Urns are some must be metal and provided with two metal sufficient freedom of movement to withstand 
times omitted when boards decide not to offer shelves at the rear. One is given a choice both any possible settling which is apt to occur. 
coffee as part of the menu, but they are gen as to expenditure and appearance of the facing , . 
i? . : . ‘ :, Only where counters of a temporary nature 
erally included in all best grade school instal panels. Panels ot glass are most Trequent, but . . . 
. are erected should any consideration be given to 


lations When properly located the urns are at porcelained steel, galy nized sheet iron enameled . : . 
; 7 nin «a wooden cafeteria counter. In the first place, 
the end of the counter about two feet away and and marble are also common. The exposed " 
en y * . . - alternate heated and iced fixtures are necessary 
at right angles to it. Although no preparation front framework of ornamental iron is often 
and no one has ever been able to make wood 


“uipment is permissible on the back wall, there finished in baked enamel to harmonize with the . ; . ae By 
lly Om by ns ee ee ee a | te paneling that can withstand the daily variation 
should be at least two service slides conveniently interior of the room. <A counter fitted with , er 
; By : in humidity which such a condition creates. 

located, and opening above service tables for white glass panels has the panels held in gal , . . 
7 ; Hs Warping and buckling are bound to occur, no 
salads and pastry on the kitchen side of this vanized pans to protect them. The glass is . . io 2 
ne " : thee” matter how carefully each fixture is insulated 
wall. There also should be double doors for bedded in plaster cement and then put in from : Sal 
mer ‘ ; ; : from the wooden framework. In the second 
bringing replenishments to the steam table the rear. Kach panel is held in place by a . . 7 . 
° ° , . . . , a i . place, the warm section in back of the steam 
Much better and more rapid service can be spring anchor which holds it lightly but firmly , 
. ; site ; , tables -and dish-heaters attracts vermin and 
obtained by this arrangement than that orig in place. This construction, while a little more , te . ; : 
i | wl P . d er é forms for them an ideal nesting place which 
né r se ‘re the co ters were set Tur *Y ; TIS] \. ofers a W *> Variation ih appearance . 
illy u eC“ rT - rt r at I vere ue irthe ( in n i ( i 1cle¢ : PI ean onlv be reached by removal of the heated 
TAY “Oo the itenen wa or eve l ano > i an at the same time almost rftect insurance . . 
wa ye 1e kite - vall or even In an ther ind at the : rit ne a TY ( fixtures for cleaning. Metal counters are prac 
mart o _ ro 1 ser ’e stations *( ’ against breakage. . . , . : 
part the room, wit ervice i ns pi vided ivan reakage tically free from this nuisance. 


Hushed out after every meal and any particles 





directly back of the counter. The idea orig The use of glass for either top or panel] work : ' . : 

inally was to have each counter girl prepare as on counters received a considerable set back at Just as in school desks and office furniture, | 

well as serve the various items at her station the start because of the manner in which it was the heavy base has been discarded and SAR IONEY i 

This always resulted in delavs. and it is far used. Glass only one-fourth inch thick has legs substituted, 80 counters =e now designed \ 

better to separate all preparation, oven ta thi heen successfully used for vears in windows, yet to rest on six-inch white poreelain reet. Chis hi 

cutting of cakes and pies, and have those at the the rules learned for property holding it in place six-inch clearance gives an opportunity for the i 
oor beneath the counter to be thoroughly ) 


food or accumulations of dust and dirt re 


moved. It also prevents employees from using 
the space below the bottom shelf to dispose of 


gvld rags or any other refuse which they are too 
lazy to earry to the refuse container. Still an 
other argument for the sanitary construction is 
the open plumbing and steam lines which it 
facilitates. Architects often carry this sanitary 
construction still further by providing a chan 
nel beneath the counter to carry all pipe work. 
This channel is fitted with removable metal 
covers to give direct access to all lines in case 
of any trouble. 


(‘ounters built of plaster with wire lath and 


tile or brick fronts and fitted with a core base 





are often used, but the arguments in favor of 


the sectional metal frame counter of sanitary 


construction should demand its uniform speetfi 


cation. 


The next considerat on . the construction of 


the various fixtures whie! po in the eounter and 


es ee 


which we w describe in the order in which 


they appear to the struck nt patron of the eafe 








teria, starting with the tray, napkin and silver 


- 


rHE CAFETERIA, WILBY HIGH SCHOOL, WATERBURY, CONN, tand and ending with the battery of urns. 
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The tray, napkin and silver stand is usually 
built as a part of the counter and continuous 
with it. Where space does not permit this, it 
may be located at the side approach to the 
counter and set at right angles to it. This fix 
ture should be four or five feet in length and 
have open shelves to accommodate stacks of 
The top is of 
one inch white glass with a set of silver bins 
at the front. These are made of heavy metal 
covered with nickel-silver and are provided with 
rounded bottoms to facilitate cleaning. 

To speed operation, two teaspoons, a knife 
and a fork are wrapped in an 18”x18” butcher 
linen napkin and the silver bins are filled with 
these rolls. This prevents the handling of the 
silver by anyone other than the child who is to 
use it. The regulation size of the silver box is 
$8”"x14” with four <n partments. The front is 
formed to coinciiie with the thickness of the 
counter top and the other four edges are flanged 
one inch to form the union between it and the 


trays below as well as on top. 


glass top. This construction applies to all 
properly designed cafeteria fixtures and serves 
both to make a neat appearing job and also to 
prevent crevices which fill with dirt and refuse 

Between the travestand and the steam table 
there should be left about three feet to be used 
for bread and rolls. 


feet in length with one opening for a 12”x20” 


The steam table is seven 


soup tureen holding abcut eight gallons, two 
openings 12”x20” for meat pan, two for five 
inch gravy jars and six for nine-inch vegetable 
jars. The top of the water pan is made of nickel 
silver stretched over heavy steel and resting 
upon a water pan of 32-ounce cold-rolled cop 
per tinned on the inside. The pan is flanged on 
the ends/and one long side and the other side 
is provided with a six-inch maple carving board, 
making the over-all width 29 inches. 

This water pan rests upon a galvanized dish 
heater, 36 inches high, with a single shelf with 
out doors, to be heated by gas or steam. This 
gs and the entire 
fixture is placed in a cut-out in the counter of 
suitable size. By this construction and by 


cre 
rests upon adjustable iron le 


proper use of the leveling screws, it is possible 
to hold it entirely free from the counter frame 
and glass top and thus eliminate the breakage 
of panels and tops which would otherwise re 
sult. 

The pan should be provided with either re- 
tinned copper meat pans and soup tureen or 
white enamel ware of the same pattern. These 
are stock sizes and can be secured anywhere. 
The gravy and vegetable dishes should be of 
vitrified cooking china, not stoneware or por- 
celain enamel. No covers are needed except on 
the gravy and soup tureen. These should be of 
copper, nickel plated. Most states now require 
a counter protector to be placed in front of the 
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steam table. This should be of one-fourth inch 
polished plate glass, twelve inches high and 
twelve inches wide. The glass is held in nickel 
plated brackets securely bolted to the counter 
top. The upright sections must have one inch 
openings cut in them at top and bottom to allow 
the eseape of steam. 

Following the steam table is an eight foot 
space for pastry and desserts, which should be 
equipped with a double display shelf above. 
This shelf is nineteen inches high over all by 
eighteen inches wide, with an _ intermediate 
shelf seven inches below the top. The glass 
should be of one-fourth inch plate with all 
edges polished and held in a continuous nickel 
plated framework made of five-eighths inch 
square brass tubing supported on one inch up 
This stand is then bolted through the 
counter top to hold it rigidly in place. 

The next fixture is ti 


rights. 


1e combined ice cream 
and milk cabinet which is five feet in 
length by 22 inches in width. It is divided into 
two nearly equal compartments with an in 
sulated partition between. The ice cream sec 
tion will hold two five-gallon packing cans and 
the milk section four tiers of eight-ounce milk 
bottles. This section has removable racks which 
can be taken out if it is preferred to use milk 
in bulk, placing the regulation milk cans in the 
cabinet. Salt and ice are used around the ice 
eream and ice only around the milk. The in- 
terior of both compartments is lined with tinned 
copper, the walls insulated with two-inch sheet 
eork board and the exterior covered with gal- 
vanized iron. All exposed parts, including a 
hinged cover over the ice cream cans, are cov- 
ered with nickel-silver, the front and ends are 
flanged and the fixture mounted on adjustable 
feet. Two feet of space for serving drinks ends 
the counter and beyond this and at right angles 
to it is placed an urn stand 64 inches long by 
24 inches wide by 36 inches high. The top of 


this is arranged to carry a three-piece battery 
of urns consisting of two eight-gallon coffee 
urns and one twenty-gallon hot water urn. The 
hot water urn is fitted with safety valve and 
syphon tubes to carry boiling water to jackets 
and coffee jars of each urn. Faucets and gauge 
connections are all silver plated, coffee jars are 
of white china, and the body of each urn is 
made of 52 ounce cold-rolled copper tinned on 
the inside and nickel plated on the outside. 

Beneath the faucets the urn tray is supplied 
with a drain trough four inches wide and the 
full length of the stand. This is fitted with a 
removable nickel-silver perforated cover in two 
sections. The entire exposed top is of twenty 
gauge nickel-silver stretched over steel. Be 
neath is a planished iron cup warmer of open 
construction, with two shelves and supported on 
six-inch white porcelain feet, the same as the 
counter. The exposed back and ends are of 
white porcelain held in nickel-silver framework. 
Glass is impractical here because of the heat. 

The extra size of the hot water urn insures 
ample supply for those demanding tea. Cream 
for coffee or tea is best dispensed by using a 
cream urn fitted with an automatic faucet which 
delivers the right amount for one cup of coffee 
or tea by one turn or pinch of the handle. The 
walls of this urn are of double copper with one- 
This will 
keep cream cold and free from danger of souring 
for several hours without the use of ice. The 
urn may be placed on the urn stand next to 
whichever coffee urn is being used. The faucet 
is easily removable and can be_ thoroughly 
washed and sterilized after each meal. 


inch sheet cork insulation between. 


The end of the counter, or a separate stand 
next to it, serves as a checker’s stand. This is 
generally of the same construction as the coun- 
ter, with the white glass top replaced with one 
of black. The rail extends continuously from 


(Concluded on Page 139) 
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DISH PANTRY, SHOWING CRESCENT MODEL “AA” DISHWASHER SUR 


ROUNDED BY HOLLOW SQUARE FORMATION OF HEAVY METAL DISH 


TABLES WITH CLEAN GLASS AND DISH SHELVING AND 
SEPARATE SILVER AND GLASS SINKS 
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‘Teacher-placement as practiced by the author- 
ities of the majority of schools is the most hap- 
hazard process known to education. Teachers 
are chosen by chance. The average methods 
employed are unbusinesslike, unscientifie and 
foolish. Directors who are ignorant in educa- 
tional matters TAKE the teachers who are 
pretty or experienced or tall or large or relig- 
jous or acquainted with an aunt or someone’s 
grandfather or recommended by a freeholder or 
by a deacon of some church. Inefficiency rides 
highhanded in its campaign to recruit the teach- 
er-army of defense. 

There is a science of placement as there is a 
science of tests and measurements. 

This science has been evolved by study and 
research in the field of candidates and their 
positions. The teachers’ agency has been its 
principal laboratory and its elements used are 
the needs for teachers and the teachers’ needs. 
Its apparatus is the great educational melting- 
pot of America now kindled to white heat by 
combustion of the social fabrics of other days 
that are piled high on the scrap heap. The ob- 
jective of the project is the Americanization of 
our youth. 

Scientific teaching and scientific placement 
are both in the making and each must supple- 
ment the other; one can not live and improve 
without the aid of the other. 


An up-to-date building with good equipment 
in a first class community is not necessarily a 
A poor teacher in a splendidly 
appointed building surrounded either by good or 
bad homes is a disgrace to the good name of 
education. A good teacher makes a good school. 
A good teacher needs good tools to work with— 
building and materials. A poor teacher needs 
Her use of such is a community 
The kind of teacher employed brings to 
the school more of character and worth than 
does the schoolhouse she works in. The im- 
portance of teacher-selection is fundamental in 
school-making. 


good school. 


none of these. 


waste. 


School boards have not been wholly to blame 
for their selections of inefficient teachers. Some 
have done their best to get suitable candidates, 
but have not known where or how to find them. 
Others have been misled in their choosing, 
while the very large majority have been ignorant 
of the ways and means of selecting teachers who 
fit. 

Not until vocational guidance appeared on 
the educational horizon, almost as yesterday, 
was there any thought of “fitting” for work that 
“fits” the individual in life. Is it, therefore, 
any wonder that school officials have continued 
so long in the old ways when engaging teachers 
and that they should “take” applicants for their 
“jobs” instead of selecting teachers for their 
positions ? 


The State has set standards of preparation 
and has made certificates for eligibility for 
teaching. This has seemed to be the end which 
is really the beginning of the project. Here the 
profession of teaching begins to function. 
Teacher-placement Guidance begins here and 
should go hand in hand with the profession all 
the way up. 


Educational Engineering 


ff mn iN} Teacher Placement as a Science 


D. H. Cook, Philadelphia. 


One would as well start on foot from New 
York to San Francisco thus disregarding the 
modern means of transportation with its trains, 
ships and aeroplanes, its time-tables and routes 
as to go it alone to land a position or to discover 
a teacher. A person adopting such a method of 
travel these days might arrive finally, but his 
wisdom or sanity would be questioned by his 
friends, at least. 


Teacher-placement will never be solved by the 
old law of supply and demand. Not until the 
supply equals or exceeds the demand is scien- 
tific selection possible. Our philosopher friend, 
Josh Billings, knew the law of selection when 
he caused the American public to laugh at his 
homely humor :——“The hardest thing in every- 
day life iz tew pik out) a good kat, not bekause 
kats are so skase, az bekause they are so plenty.” 
There must be goods in hand before choosing 
from among them is at all serious. Generally, 
however, not until the local supply of teachers 
fails does the school go to the Agency with its 
needs. Recruiting and selecting are separate 
and distinct army-making processes. The first 
step proceeds the second just as it must always 
in lining up the personnel forces in education. 


Teacher-placement is not so well understood 
either by agencies or by employers as it should 
be. Both sides have been dealing loosely and 
faint-heartedly for forty years. Neither has 
fully trusted the other. Employers have feared 
to give to the agency the responsibility in selec- 
tion. The agency has not had the right of 
choice; hence, it has been offering goods on the 
bargain counter while the employer went shop- 
ping all around to other agencies and sources. 
Teachers have been on sale at auction and were 
usually bid in late at a bargain price because 
their agents did not have the full authority to 
buy or sell. Teachers as well as school boards 
have not been willing to abide by the best judg 
ment of their well-informed agents. 


Teacher-placement is a profession and should 
be so regarded by schools and candidates. The 
placement officer should be able to give advice 
and to help both parties as a lawyer or engineer 
does. His recommendation to the employer or 
employee should be so sure and accurate that 
both parties accept it as final. The recognition 
of the teacher-placement profession, therefore, 
depends as much upon the effic’ency of its execu 
tives as it does upon the attitude of employers. 


Teacher-placement problems in any well regu- 
lated agency are as varied as combinations in 
mathematics. Many are difficult; others im 
possible; all are interesting. 

Teacher-placement deals with a triangular in 
stitution — school, community, board. Most 
problems that come to the Agency are not only 
hardshelled, but three-sided like Brazil nuts. 


oo 
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Bushels of “nuts to crack” are being hammered 
on by every agency, especially during the sum- 
mer and early fall. The agency executive 
should think of these problems in standard 
mathematical terms. Educationally the square 
on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides. The school of 
today is to be the community and its school 
board of the next generation. With this prin- 
ciple in mind the wise agency works for the best 
interest of the school and not merely to get 
elections. 


Occasionally a progressive of real vision is ap- 
pointed to a board of education and through 
him the character and purpose of the school and 
community are changed. Such a man must 
first see that suitable teachers are employed to 
do his will, else he is as impotent as a ghost and 
will accomplish nothing beyond searing the life 
out of the community. 


Some Problems and Experiences in Placement. 
It is refreshing to read calls like these: 


I 
“Dear Sirs:- 


This district will probably need about ten 
new teachers for the term commencing in the 
middle of September. 

We shall need two or three persons for the 
llth and 12th grades. Here Latin, Algebra, 
Geometry, Sciences, Biology, Agriculture, Arith- 
metic and Engl.sh in the matter of Composition 
will be needed. We shall need two teachers for 
the 8th grade. In grades 5, 6 and 7 there will 
be persons needed who can go ahead after being 
shown once or twice what to do. In these 
grades the teachers will do all the work save 
music, which is probably filled by a visiting 
teacher—the visiting teachers are usually most 
visiting. 

We have a very satisfactory principal and he 
is entitled to good help and we want him to 
have it. 

This is a polyglot community and in many 
ways is seventy-nve years behind the proces- 
sion. We prefer to hire teachers who are Eng- 
lish-speaking persons—raised that way—and 
who have an acceptable accent, can write an in- 
telligent sentence and teach the children to do 
the same. We have some fossils on the teach- 
ing force at present. We also have some teach- 
ers who died fifteen years ago and have forgot- 
ten all about it. The children are tolerably 
bright, but in their school work are two or three 
grades behind children of the same age in New 
England schools. These boys and gurls can 
call off the words in the reading books glibly— 
like a parrot—and know no more about the 
meaning of what they have read than a hen 
knows about Chocktaw. 

‘A big order to fill’ I hear you remark. Well, 
somewhat. But I feel sure that there are teach- 
ers to be had. Logically they would address the 
writer of this letter. All inquiries will receive 
prompt and non-evasive answers. 


Yours truly, 


SEDs 3s os Raa veean eee 
Sect’y.”’ 
II 
Telegram 
“Thirty teachers wanted for the public 
schools of -, mountain section—salary 


$75 or more per month plus board, room and 
laundry, eight months or longer in some cases— 
begin July 17—men or women interested in 
Welfare of Mountain Whites who are purest 
Anglo-Saxons in U. S. A. No negro problem 
here. 
(Ghamed) . 2. s ovcacchee suns 
Sup’t.” 
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Ill 
“Gentlemen: 

May I take this opportunity of notifying you 
of several vacancies which exist in the schools 
of our township, besides telling you something 
of our system, which will enable you to judge 
concerning the persons whom you recommend? 

In —--——— we need two teachers: 

Grade one, Normal graduate, salary $1200. 

Grades 4-5, Normal graduate, salary $1250. 

This is a four teacher school enrolling about 
.25 pupils. There are about 25 colored pupils 
in the school. 

In —— we need: 

Grade 4-5, Normal graduate, experience pre- 
ferred, salary $1250. 

Grade 7-8, Spelling and Penmanship only, sal- 
ary $1250. 

Grade 7-8, Geography, Normal graduate, ex- 
perienced, salary $1300. 

High school: 

English, 2 teachers, salary about $1400. 

Latin and Algebra, salary about $1400. 

French and Spanish (3 years of each) salary 
$1450. 

Manual Training (woodwork) Man, salary 
$1800. This school has 25 teachers, all grades, 
about 700 pupils. 

We may also need two grade principals: 

— , teaching grades 3, 4, 5, four-room 
school. 
-, teaching grades 5, 6, 7, four-room 
school. 

Salary—$1400—$1500. 

The following information regarding the sys- 
tem may be of value to you: 

Township is located in ————— 
County of the shores of —— Bay. 

It has trolley service, and both train and boat 
connections to —--———, the ride by either route 
occupying about one hour and a half. 

Saturday lecture work at —-—-——— University 
is possible. 

The system is consolidated: 

All grade schools in number six enroll pupils 
of the first six grades. 

Grades seven and eight are departmentalized 
and consolidated in one building. 

The High School has three courses offered, 
general, commercial, agricultural. 

We have Supervisors of Music, Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

We employ a_ full-time 
Officer. 

We have a free dental clinic employing a 
psychologist, psychiatrist, and a social worker. 

We have an up-to-date green house. 

Every building has a good janitor. 

We spend $18,000 a year for transportation of 
our pupils. 

There are about sixty teachers in the town- 
ship, eight schools, and nearly 1600 pupils. 

We are endeavoring to secure an extension 
course for the winter through our State Uni- 
versity. 

I shall appreciate your help. 

Very truly yours, 


CC Teer eee 
Sect’y.” 

The above are real engineering problems. 
They challenge the best there is in service. 
When these or similar letters are read by worthy 
teachers, they listen, but often do not respond 
to the call “to Macedonia.” 

These three calls if ana:yzed and explained 
together with a history of the steps taken to 
satisfy them, would fill a volume—a very human 
story of the work in educational engineering. 
Evidently each case indicates that there is no 
local supply of teachers that is sufficient, al- 
though two of the needs are in thickly populated 
and prosperous sections. 





Nurse-Attendance 


Necessary machinery 
of placement must be put into operation to find 
the needed candidates. The problems will not 
be solved by supply and demand. Each of the 
employers needs a peculiar type of teacher who 
fits a different kind of environment. In the 
second case, welfare predominates; in the first 
and third, professional and welfare combined ; 
while the average request the agency receives is 
based on the professional only. 

The office that supplies these positions with 
good teachers must notify, convince, select and 
sell. These four processes must be paralleled 
and carried on and the placement manager must 
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MR. W. S. CAWTHON, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Mr. Cawthon, who recently succeeded the late W. N. 
Sheats as chief executive of the Florida department of 
public instruction, has had long experience in the Florida 
schools. He received his bachelor degree in the University 
of Chicago and his master’s degree in the University of 
Florida. Since 1916 he has been state high school inspector 
with headquarters at Gainesville. 
see the project through, else time, money and 
effort are wasted. The teachers’ agency, aS an 
institution, must possess more than business 
ability, more than educational knowledge. Be- 
cause it is the servant of the child, the commun- 
itv, the board, the teacher, it must have a fixed 
ideal—a picture ahead of the Tom Browns, Tom 
Sawyers and the long lines of little folks in the 
schools from which the calls have come. 

Agencies are short on suitable candidates for 
village, grade and rural schools and long on calls 
for such teachers. This country has an alarm- 
ing shortage of trained teachers for the one- 
room, village and small principalship positions 
in which the ability of community service is so 
much needed. Teachers are being trained for 
These teachers insist that they do 
special classroom work or supervision that does 
not reach the heart of the schools’ problems. 
Teachers who will direct the lives of the pupils 
are all too scarce. 


specialties. 


The normal or college spe- 
cialist usually demands a position where there 
is a minimum of human responsibility and a 
maximum of professional work. The great de 
mand is for the teacher who will teach and in- 
spire the community and who will do whatever 
work there is, holding high the ideal of her 
specialty and continuing on till her special line 
is established. 

As we build normal colleges we seem to get 
farther away from the service goal. Nearly all 
the graduates insist that they be given supervi- 
sion or departmental places in cities or large 
districts. Almost no one except the unprepared 
is left to teach and to help the school to estab- 
lish itself deep down in the soul of its people 
where the sense of ownership must sustain it. 

The temple was not built by superintendents 
or draftsmen only. Workmen were in the ma- 
jority, otherwise the temple would have re- 
mained a beautiful dream. The trouble is not 
that there are so many skilled workmen. Rather 
the attitude is wrong. 

By glancing at the three problems above we 
see that a premium is placed on the specialty of 
manual training. This pays $1990 and it indi- 
cates inexperience at that, while the maximum 
offered for the grade principalships is $1500— 
minimum $1400. This explains why teachers 
are headed toward specialties. Either grade 
principalship is the larger responsibility and 
demands as full a preparation plus experience; 


hence, each should command a salary equivalent 
to that offered for manual training. 

The placement office consulted and examined 
over tifty good candidates for grades three to 
cight inclusive and recommended two for the 
princ.palsh ps. The 48 were not interested in 
the principalships and their responsibilities, 
Five of the 48 were willing to accept the grade 
or departmental positions at less salary per 
schedule. The seven appointed were influenced 
to accept because of the opportunity for Satur- 
day University work. 
terested in this. 


The others were not in 


One of the conclusions from this study seems 
to be that teachers who will do the larger things 
that are related to community life are really 
the specialists and are in the minority class and 
that they should receive the same or more than 
the socalled specialist. 

During the recruiting period many results in 
placement are very satisfactory both to the 
school and to the candidate. Last year an 
agency interviewed a lady who had not taught 
in several years. Her preparation was first- 
class. Her experience since she stopped teach- 
ing had been valuable. A few days after the in- 
terview the agéney appointed her as teacher of 
an ungraded or opportunity room in a large sys- 
tem where there seemed to be no specialist avail- 
able. She now is in charge of the special work 
for sub-normals in the same city. The agency 
saw her worth and prepared the way for her 
favorable consideration at $700 more than she 
asked or expected. It is, therefore, possible that 
a placement officer may adjust unused material 
and benefit both candidate and position. 

Recently the high school principal in one of 
the best eastern systems wired an agency: “Send 
for interview the best man for headship of 

$2600.” The agency sent a strong 
experienced man from a_ neighboring state. 
(‘pon arrival on schedule time the candidate 
found himself in competition with five other 
men similarly selected by other agencies. One 
was elected: the others lost. The total railroad 
mileage of the six candidates was fully two 
thousand miles. The school made no provision 
for paying the expenses of the losers. The next 
day the same principal wired the same agencies 
for one man each for The agencies 
One agency, at least, shared the ex- 
pense of the two candidates who lost, although 
there was nothing but a sense of fairness to war- 
rant such payment. 


sent men. 


In the first appointment a 
man was chosen from a nearby school who had 
been asked to resign. Had one agency sent six 
candidates, both candidates and the principal 
would have advertised the agency as unfair. 
The best schools, therefore, have something to 
learn about placement. 

Please note the sequel to the story in the 
previous paragraph. About two weeks after 
this transaction, one of the agencies concerned 
was authorized by the superintendent of this 
same city to choose a teacher for an important 
position in his system. The request came by 
letter, guaranteeing the election of the teacher 
the agency might choose. This letter gave exact 
specifications. The agency selected three can- 
didates, conferred with each, and chose the one 
best suited. The superintendent was informed 
of the teacher’s acceptance and he sent her con- 
tract at once. A few days later the agency 
mailed to the superintendent the candidate’s 
credentials. The result was satisfactory to em- 
ployer, agency and teacher. This is an ideal 
sample of service, and agencies should so serve 
that such instances may be regular and often 
rather than unusual and seldom. 


Last August a city of the east needed a dozen 
teachers. The superintendent was 
elected late and was not to report for duty until 


or more 
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one week before school opened. The agency in- 
formed of the needs had teachers ready for 
elections. These teachers were selected from six 
states; hence, the superintendent was aided and 
the school board was benefited promptly by the 
definiteness of the nominations. The teachers 
This 
season the same school has been interviewing 
local and wildeat applicants for nearly all of its 
positions and is considering these favorably. 
The only problem submitted to the agency that 
served them so well last year, has been the head- 
This 


place the ageney has filled by a very strong man. 


arr ved on time and were satisfactory. 


ship of a department in the high school. 
Th's is not an unusual case. Under such con- 
ditions the agency must learn to wait and be 
patient and not hurry and scold its potential 
Employers of this kind will later real- 
ize the seriousness of their task and then be re- 


patron. 


minded of the agency’s former good service. <A 
great need in the educational field and one that 
might be reasonably expected of employers is 
prompt and hearty recognition of placement 
well done. 

It is pleasing to any manager to solve a hard 
There is a tendency for him 
He should 
first know the specifications and study them and 
he should have in hand the full evidence of his 
teachers enrolled. His faith should rest on 
something more than hope or friendship. <A 
prominent superintendent of a western State 


problem promptly. 
to feel that all things are possible. 


telephoned a genial manager, stating that she 

“The 
I don’t 
think you can deliver,” the superintendent said. 
I never failed a friend yet— 


wanted a teacher at once—good salary. 


combination of subjects is a hard one. 


“Oh, ves I ean. 
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especially a friend like you. What is it?’ The 
answer came back. “It is aviation and mani- 
curing—$5000.” Reply: “Ah, just my special- 
ties. I'll take it myself.” A clever solution, 
whether scientific or not. 


More Observations About the Science of Place- 
ment. 


Some school boards are now offering to pay 
agencies the placement fees for supplying them 
with suitable candidates. This is evidence of 
professional services rendered and proper ac- 
knowledgement of same. 

A better kind of teacher and a higher grade 
of position are seeking placement aid. This is 
proven by the average commission earned. The 
amounts are larger and the smaller commissions 
are fewer than they were last season. As the 
patronage has improved in kind from lower to 
higher salaries, the agencies have strengthened 
their effort to equip themselves for this better 
They have spent more effort and 
money in recruiting, selecting and delivering 
candidates. They now spend four hundred per 
cent more to get elections than they did four 
years ago. 


business. 


Much of this expense is for evalua- 
tion and estimates of credendials and records of 
candidates. The federal reports of the incor- 
porated agencies are evidence of this increase in 
service expense. 

Teachers, as a rule, are not elected by two 
cent stamps. The process of selection and elec- 
tion is tedious and technical. 

The doctor, lawyer and dentist are assured of 
the'r fees as they proceed. Teacher-placement 
deals in future contingencies entirely. In place- 
ment work, unlike the practice in nearly all the 
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professions, nothing but results counts. Any 
life insurance company working on this basis 
would go bankrupt. All the more, therefore, 
does the placement executive need to be a spe- 
cialist who can deliver the needed aid to teach- 
ers and schools. 


The calls for teachers reflect the varying 
needs and opinions of the people and schools. 
If the placement problems of the hundred and 
fifty agencies of the country were reviewed and 
sifted annually, the colleges of research in edu- 
cation would find new light on all the phases 
of teaching, supervision and administration. 

Worth while placement means that service is 
never complete and final unless both teacher and 
school are pleased. Goods of any kind are not 
honestly sold till both parties exchange compli- 
ments. Teachers are not placed, if they do not 
fit and the places do not suit. The salesman- 
ship of the Teachers’ Agency must be scientific, 
religiously honest and courageous. Teacher- 
placement problems should all be measured and 
determined by the Golden Rule of the business 
—Sell the teachers’ services to the children for 
whom the community pays the dill. 

Dr. Robinson of Columbia, declared recently 
that the most important scientific contribution 
of modern times is the discovery of the im- 
portance of common man and common things. 
Nothing affects more vitally the development of 
this vast and fertile field of common man and 
common things than the selection of teachers 
whose work is essentially to increase the in- 
trinsic value of both. Teacher-placement, there- 
fore, has taken its place among the related 
social sciences. 


Provisions for Ability Grouping in Junior 
and Senior High School 


Aura Cathart Omans, Graduate Student, School of Education, University of Michigan. 


This study was made in order to learn how 
various administrative problems arising from 
the grouping of students on the basis of ability 
were being met in junior and senior high 
schools throughout the country. It is a much 
more difficult matter to provide for such ability 
grouping in these upper grades than in those 
below the seventh where groups are ordinarily 
constant for all subjects and the one-teacher 
plan is most commonly used. 


In senior high schools particularly, where a 
broad elective system must be maintained in 
order to meet the standards for accrediting, the 
difficulties seem so great that many principals 
are reluctant to attempt any such method of 
classification even after a program of testing 
has shown the imperative need of such a re 
organization. 

It was felt that considerable help might be 
obtained from a comparison of the best prac 
tices in operation in those schools which had 
done constructive work in reorganization along 
the lines of ability classification and adapta- 
tion of standards and courses of study to in- 
dividual differences. 


The material on which this study is based 
was obtained from a questionnaire addressed to 
high school principals and superintendents in 
all parts of the country. A distinct effort was 
made, however, to reach only those who were 
known to be constructively at work on the 
problem. The writer wishes to express her very 





keen appreciation for the assistance rendered 
by the high school inspectors of several states 
in helping to place the questionnaire in the 
hands of persons who were able to make a real 
contribution, as well as to those busy adminis- 
trators who were sufficiently interested to take 
time to fill out the answers to a rather lengthy 
list of questions. 

Replies were received from fifty schools, fif- 
teen of which were junior high schools having 
erades seven, eight, and nine; six were com- 
bination six-year high schools having grades 
seven to twelve inclusive, and the rest were 
four-year or three-year senior high schools. The 
schools were located in twenty-three different 
states and represented considerable variation in 


kor example the first answer is to be inter- 
preted thus: forty per cent of all schools re- 
porting on that question have annual promo- 
tions; 55 per cent have semi-annual promo- 
tions; and five per cent have quarterly promo- 
tions. 

Reveals Significant Tendencies. 

A careful scrutiny of the facts as brought 
out in the investigation reveals some very sig- 
nificant tendencies. One is led to wonder how 
schools working under such varying conditions 
can even approximate the same policies, yet 
there is not much correlation betwen the size 
of school or number of pupils per teacher and 
the particular plan in operation. It would seem 
rather that those principals and superintendents 


Table I. Size of Schools. 

Enrollment—Less than......300 300-500 500-1000 1000-2000 More than 2000 
Per cent of all schools....... 24 6 26 28 16 
Table II. Number of Pupils Per Teacher. 

No. pupils per teacher 
SI SE kD a oe wad a Oe eee ek on BR 20 20-25 25-30 30-35 Over 35 
Per cont GE Gi SENGOIBs.. 0 «56 c0scdsn seeds 20 28 30 12 10 
Table III. Number of Periods in School Day. 
No. periods in school day................ 4 5 6 7 8 i] 10 
Per cont Gf Ol OEOUED «.caks tcaspvntieade 10 26 30 14 10 6 4 


conditions. The following tables give percent 
ages of each type of conditions in regard to en- 
rollment, number of pupils per teacher, num- 
ber of periods in the school day, as reported by 
the various schools. 

In the following summary of the questions 
asked and answers received, the figures given 
represent in each case the per cent of the total 
number of replies that gave the answer as listed. 


who have a thorough conviction that ability 
vrouping is the next progressive step in educa- 
tion manage to find a way of meeting the ob- 
stacles which their particular situation imposes 
upon them. 

Although undoubtedly somewhat 
greater complication in the situation as it con- 
fronts the principal of a senior high school, 
with its broad elective system, yet the larger 


there is 
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SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRE. 


1. How often are pupils promoted?......... 


2. What per cent of pupils receive extra indi- 
vidual promotions for excellent work?.. 


3. How are pupils classified into sections or 
divisions in the various subjects?...... 


4. Have all pupils been given intelligence 
AEN SOE Er 


5. In assigning marks, what is taken as the 
EE er ee ree ee 


6. Is the distribution of marks in the various 
subjects of study expected to follow the 
normal frequency curve? .............. 

7. May a teacher set as her highest standard 
mark one which is attained by less than 
five per cent of her class?........... 


8. Is the median mark required to be that 
mark actually attained by the median pu- 
PE MEIN Ac secccscarsccecseces 

Are teachers permitted to fail more than 
ten per cent of any marking unit?...... 


© 


10. If marking is relative, what plan is used to 
keep the absolute standard of teachers 
Eee Bees Cs at 64 ba b28 9 eb o0s bese 


11. What per cent of pupils are in best ability 
ina ded sb 0h6sbdeaevccdenccvers 


12. What per cent are in lowest ability group? 


13. Is any attempt made to conceal from a pu- 
pil his ability classification?............ 
14. Do same teachers handle both best and 
poorest sections? ........0.sseceeeees 
15. Are teachers held responsible on basis of 
the type of group dealt with when con- 
sidering results obtained? ............. 
16. Is failure of pupil with high I. Q. consid- 
ered more serious than that of pupil of 
SPA errrrrrrer Tere eee 
17. Do you aim to make it difficult for a pupil 
to be transferred from one ability group 
PPPS eee ee ere ee ee 
18. Is any attempt made to “speed up” best 
BET Asad arecasestserercgecescsers 


19. Do they finish high school in less time?.... 
20. Do they do more extensive and intensive 
work but take the same time as normal 
MAT oc ov cance ssccresiccccssccecss. 
21. Do they take a greater number of different 
subjects than normal groups?.......... 
22. Are best groups encouraged to take work 
in vocational and special subjects?...... 
23. What incentives are used to keep best pu- 
pils working up to fullest capacity?.... 


24. Are any subjects limited to best groups 
BENT pan edecs cs ve dbshoessteseeseeesses 
25. If best groups do “speed up” just how is it 
reer ree ee eee 


27. Are accelerated and retarded groups re- 
quired to take physical training in physi- 
cal-age Groups? .........2cecsesecess 

28. Has grouping on basis of ability tended to 
reduce the number of failures?......... 

29. Has it tended to keep pupils from drop- 


ping out of school?................055- 
30. Has it tended to raise the standard of work 
Gor BUMIST ccc ccc cc rcccccvcrsoescess 
81. Has it tended to raise the standard of work 
OE eee ree ee 
32. Has it increased the social efficiency of 
RIED. . oo cp Apes 00s obes seve bea bie'es 


33. Is it worthy of further trial?............. 
junior high schools also have the problem to 
cope with, and the responses to the question- 
naire do not indicate that there is as much dif- 


Per Cents 


No.5. ha gk dk eho Wale 6 4.4 eee B' 40 
ror re ry bar 55 
a en ee ae 5 
Rene GEOR BVO POF CORE... 6. ceceinas.. 715 
ee eS rT ee Ta eee 100 
ED 5s 5 dina 5'Gh 4 8 ie ben kale 6 3 
On basis of ability as shown by intelli- 
gence tests verified by teachers’ esti- 
MPT LECT Tee eee oe TE Ee 53 
On basis of tests verified by subject marks 40 
Ng | ee ree 7 
DT She CLaeck sess eesesd eb ehticcvaces 72 
ee NE ic ka pe dak bee OARS WKS Sh a 28 
EP een yer er TCP ee eT ere Cre 60 
Fach separate group or division by sub- 
a a | ene eee are 40 
a Va ane yin bein « ele 6H He as 16 
Approximately .......... 84 
ewes Ee ea we bd dike EA 4 boa dO a 50 
Re a re eran ee ec ee wie aa 
Siete sce ok ae had av ee ae Rein ee et 70 
Rit cet dha be winds Lak Kok he 8h RO 30 
cae eee eins Gee kA eS Re KIER ON . wo 
RE eee aries Wek ub dae uae eA See aN 11] 
EE Ee ee he eet a re ee 64 
I ene 50 


“Follow-up records” of pupils who leave 
school or obtain promotion ........... 65 
Careful supervision of the work of teach- 


Ce EE ic ccbhicrtessinesnus nes 80 
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Awarding special certificates ........... 8 
Honorable mention on diploma.......... 32 
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By carrying more subjects at a time.... 25 
Allowing credit for work done outside of 
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ference between the two types of schools as be 
tween different schools of the same type. 
I. One of the first considerations in dealing 


with the problem of providing for individyal 
differences has to do with the question whether 
such provision shall be made by giving fre 
quent individual promotions or by grouping on 
an ability basis and then dealing with the en- 
tire group as a unit. The arguments in fayor 
of the latter plan seem far to outweigh those 
favoring individual promotions, and are chiefly 
these : 7 

(1) Unless there is provided an elaborate 
system of “coaching,” pupils who receive indi 
vidual promotions must skip some part of the 
work; 

(2) In any but the very small schools the 
number of those who should receive extra pro 
motions is suflic'ently large to constitute a very 
disorganizing factor when so handled: : 

(3) In any but the smallest schools the indi- 
vidual pupil is so lost in the general organiza- 
tion that his superior ability is frequently not 
detected ; 

(4) Unfortunately teachers are too often de- 
ceived into attempting to measure their own 
efficiency in terms of the accomplishments of 
their brightest pupils and so are loath to lose 
them ; 

(5) Ability grouping, when properly man- 
aged, tends to minimize in the eyes of the pupil 
himself the importance of his superior ability 
by tr ating it as a matter of course ; 

(6) Ability grouping is the most economical] 
method of providing for individual differences. 

It will be seen by referring to the answer to 
question two above that those schools which do 
make an attempt to provide for individual pro- 
motions, actually make very few of such pro- 
motions. The most frequent answer to the 
question was “very few.” 

Ability Grouping and Classification. 

ll. If we grant that ability grouping is de 
sirable there comes immediately the question 
as to how such classification is to be made. In 
53 per cent of the schools the basis of classifi 
cation is the rating on some reliable test of gen 
eral intelligence verified by teachers’ estimates 
ot pupils’ abilities. In forty per cent of the 
cases the intelligence rating was verified by sub- 
ject grades or marks, while only seven per cent 
considered subject 
classifications. 


marks alone in making 
The arguments against the use 
of subject marks seem well founded, and are 
chietly these: 

(1) They do not take account of .the fact 
that the pupil who is under-rated in ability, 
that is, the pupil who is too advanced for his 
grade, is likely to lose interest and receive low 
marks although he is often the very pupil who 
will profit most by re-grading ; 

(2) The mark received in any subject is too 
likely to be dependent on chance factors such as 
personality, conduct, or a mere lucky guess on 
a test; x 

(3) Unless the marking system is carefully 
worked out and the range and distribution cor 
rectly computed, subject marks are likely to be 
exceedingly unreliable as a criterion of judg 
ment. 

On the above point there seems to be a no 
ticeable contrast between the practices as re 
vealed in this study and those brought out in a 
similar one made by the Supervising Principal 
W. H. Hughes,” of Claremont, California. He 
found less than seven per cent of the schools 
covered by his investigation that were making 
use of mental tests, while in the present list 
there are only seven per cent that do not make 
use of such tests as a basis of classification. 

The difference is probably due to the fact that 
the schools covered by the present day study 
were a highly selected group known to be in 
terested in and doing constructive work on the 
problem of ability grouping, whereas those cov- 
ered by his investigation were not such a se- 














lected group. The contrast may or may not ir- 
dicate that as work progresses in the solution 
of the problems of reorganization, intelligence 
tests rather than subject marks will prove to be 
the proper basis of classification. The writer 
ig inclined to take such a view of the matter. 

It will be noticed that 28 per cent of the 
eehools in the list on which this investigation 
is based have not given intelligence ratings to 
all students. This seems to be due to the fact 
that in several schools the policy of ability 
erouping has not been extended to the upper 
classes, While a few schools test only those whose 
regular class work is either decidedly better or 
worse than the majority of the class. 

Diversity of Opinion and Practice. 

III. The questions dealing with the matter 
subject marks or grades bring out consider- 
ible diversity of opinion and practice; more in 
fact that can be shown in the tabulated list 
above. The practices as revealed by the indi- 
vidual responses were often quite inconsistent. 
The reasons for this are not far to seek. 

In any given teaching-learning situation 
there are present always three important fac- 
tors, and to make clear the complications that 
arise as a result of ability grouping, we may 
think of each of these as existing in three 
grade of efficiency as follows: 

(1) Teaching efficiency on the part of teach 
ers, which we may rank as A B OC; 

(2) Native ability or intelligence on the 
part of pupils, which we will class as a b ¢; and 

(3) Pupil’s power to form and execute pur 
noses (so-called “effort”) which may be present 
in various degrees of potency which we will 
rank as 1 2 3. We ean see at once that the 
mathematical possibilities of combination are 
vreat. 

Shall we say that the pupil in the situation 

‘ich we may designate by the combination 
(a3 has little chance of failure under our mark 
ng system, while his less fortunate classmate 
vho may be represented by the combination 
Mel has an equally poor chance of success‘ 
Shall we set the same standard, in terms of 
subject-matter and time, for the group repre 
sented by the combination Aal as for that 
represented by Ac1? Shall teachers be held ac 
‘countable for turning out the same quality and 
type of product, to be measured by the same set 
of standard marks, regardless of the type ot 
combination with which she is dealing? What 
tbout the youngster who is of the type a3, in a 
group of the type Cal, and who is shrewd 
enough to realize that his marks would be 
greatly improved by his transferring to a group 
of the type Cel, or Ac3? 

In the study to which reference is made 
ibove, Mr. Hughes quotes a New York princi- 
pal who writes: “We have at various times 
grouped students according to inferior, medium, 
and superior capacities. This grouping had the 
result of giving to one teacher a class with 
vhich she could obtain most excellent results 
ind to another a class in which the results 
were, of course, inferior. After reasonable 
trial the plan was abondoned.” One principai 
who responded in favor of ability grouping 
made the statement that he found it difficult to 
get teachers to take charge of the groups of 
“low medium” and inferior capacity. 

('ndoubtedly those administrators and teach 
ers who hold such opinions as the above would 
define “excellent results” in terms of knowledge 
ind skill rather than in terms of what Courti 
lls “the integration of personality” or indi- 
vidual, personal growth on the part of th 
pupils themselves. 


ca 


Such responses as those quoted, only go to 
show the importance of finding some satisfac- 
tory way of rating the factor of “teaching effi- 
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ciency” apart from the total situation or result- 
ing knowledge-and-skill products. Only when 
we are able to rate each factor of the teaching- 
learning situation independently shall we he 
able to overcome such objections. 


The teacher should find her greatest oppor- 
tunity in dealing with those groups who need 
her services most; and her reward should be 
measured, not in terms of the native capacity 
of her pupils (as is too often the case at pres 
ent), not in terms of the mere knowledge-and- 
skill products which she is able to turn out, but 
in terms of her own contribution to the total 
situation. When the standard for the combina- 
tion of the type Aal is fixed at the high point 
where it belongs, we shall not find teachers so 
anxious to deal only with the brightest pupils. 

Just so long as the teacher can excuse her 
failure on the grounds that her pupils are lack 
ing in capacity and effort, while she takes to 
herself the credit which belongs neither to her 
self nor to her pupils, but rather to the happy 
accident that her pupils have inherited unus 
ually high native intelligence, just so long wil! 
be heard the claim that ability grouping is “un 
democratic” and unfair to teachers and pupils. 

Uniformity of Practice Sought. 

Already the best practice seems to have been 
found to be that of considering each group or 
division by subject as a unit group and of fixing 
standards of marking accordingly, expecting 
them to follow only approximately the curve of 
normal distribution. But as yet there does not 
seem to be any clear definition as to what shall 
constitute failure on the level represented by 
Aal or Aa3, nor success on the level of Ael or 
Ca3, ete. 

Neither is there any uniformity of opinion or 
practice as to what should constitute proper 
grounds for making transfers from one ability 
group to another, nor as to the percentage of 
the entire class which should be constant for a 
given ability grouping in all subjects. 

IV. In those schools that do use some modi 
fied form of relative rather than absolute 
marking system, fifty per cent use standardized 
educational tests in measuring the product, 65 
per cent use some form of “follow up” record of 
pupils who enter institutions of higher learn 
ine, or enter some voeation and leave school, 
is a check on the quality of product, while 80 
per cent depend on careful supervision of the 
teacher’s work as a method of evaluating th 
total situation. 


The writer is inclined to think that consider 
able leniency should be allowed in judging of 
the item of “follow up” records. It seems 
searcely likely that so large a per cent really 
do have any complete system for keeping such 
records, however, a considerable number did 
send with the returned questionnaire copies of 
tiling cards for keeping such records in quite 
complete detail. 

V. In regard to the question of concealing 
from a pupil h’s ability classification, the ma 
jority favor no attempt toward concealment, 
chiefly on the ground that it cannot be done. 
Here the situat'on as it confronts the principal 
who is just beginning to group on an ability 
basis is quite different from what it will be 
ifter the plan has been in operation for some 
time. After pupils have once worked together 
they come to be able to judge quite accurately 
if each other’s ability. 

Were they, however, to be segregated from the 
beg'nning of their school career on an ability 
basis, and their accomplishments rated accord- 
ingly, they would have no such accurate way of 
judging each other and might come to look 
upon their classification as they now do with 
reference to the grade in which they are, as a 
mere matter of course. Especially would this 
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be true under. a system of project teaching 
where it would be more difficult to compare ac- 
complishments. 

If in addition to this we should reorganize 
our marking system so as to set, for each group, 
standards which would give approximately the 
same curves of distribution of marks for all, it 
is quite possible that we should be able to com: 
pel a pupil to judge himself by his equals. 

But granted the possibility of concealment, 
there still remains the question as to whether 
or not it is advisable. May it not be better 
that he should recognize the responsibility which 
his superior power entails and feel just as the 
true artist does, that he must render service 
accordingly. 

Treatment of Gifted Pupils. 

VI. It seems rather surprising to find that, 
although it was almost the unanimous opinion 
that failure of the pupil with high I. Q. is more 
serious than that of the pupil of less native 
ability, yet none of the replies indicated that, 
the “gifted” pupils were receiving a_ better 
quality of teaching. In no case were they 
handled by teachers specially trained in the 
psychology of this type of mind, although there 
was some evidence that the groups of lowest 
ability were being handled by teachers specially 
trained for such work. In 96 per cent of the 


cases the same teachers handled both best and 
poorest sections. 


This policy must certainly be detrimental to 
the best interests of the pupils at both extremes 
of the intelligence scale. 

VII. In only ten per cent of the schools were 
any subjects allowed only to the best groups, 
these subjects were in each case Latin or 
Spanish. This seemed rather surprising in 
view of the fact that several studies have tended 
to prove that pupils of low I. Q. can profit little 
by the study of such subjects as advanced 
mathematics and science or foreign language 
and that such pupils rarely attain satisfactory 
grades in these subjects. 


VIII. There was considerable diversity of 
opinion and practice in determining whether 
superior groups should be allowed to finish 
school in less time or be required to take the 
full time and do more intensive or extensive 
work or both. The writer is one of those who 
believe that the former plan will lose most of 
its objectionable features should it become suffi 
ciently general so that a considerable number of 
pupils do finish a given course in less time; 
there would then be no complaint of loss of 
social contacts. 


On the other hand, if a broadened course 
means a greater sampling of different activities, 
not a narrowing of academic boundaries, the 
full time ‘will be none too long and the latter 
plan will undoubtedly prove to be the better all- 
round policy. 

Is Incentive Required? 

There is, however, one very real difficulty in 
the way of giving the superior student a more 
extensive and intensive course of study. Unless 
some incentive is offered which he feels is worth 
striving for, or the plan is so well organized 
that he is not aware that he is being required to 
produce a*better quality of output, the bright 
pupil will feel, if not a real injustice, at least 
a waste of effort, and conduct himself accord 
ingly. . 

The principal of one school said, “The 
superior pupil needs no such incentive,” and in 
an ideal system of project teaching where the 
pupil constantly felt the worth of the task on 
which he was working, this would undoubtedly 
be true. But on the other hand, we are still 
very far from such ideal conditions, and a con- 
siderable number of those who are using the 
plan of ability grouping say that one of their 
most frequent sources of failure comes from the 
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fact that bright pupils are often “Jazy”, and 
frequently request to be transferred to sections 
requiring less effort to maintain the set stand- 
ards. 


Mr. Hughes, in the article before quoted, 
makes this significant statement: “A system of 
varying the amount of credit according to in- 
dividual achievement is very essential in any 
effective plan for individual differences. Such 
a system is in accordance with the prevailing 
practices of the social and industrial world 
where, other things being equal, rewards and 
honors are in proportion to individual achieve- 
ment. Human nature is everywhere pretty 
much the same. We are not likely to put forth 
superior effort when mediocre effort will accom- 
plish the desired ends. When extra effort and 
achievement are recognized and rewarded in 
the high school, we shall find a much larger 
number of students working up to their full 
capacities.” This, in the opinion of the writer 
goes to the heart of the matter. 

What Incentive Shall Be Offered? 

IX. What should constitute the incentives 
which shall be offered these best pupils? Vari- 
ous sorts of social recognition have been tried, 
as shown in the tabulated list given in the first 
part of this article. Mr. Hughes lists fifteen 
such social incentives which he found men- 
tioned in the questionnaire that formed the 
basis of his investigation, while 61.5 per cent of 
those schools provided some form of social 
recognition. The most logical and democratic 
sort of recognition would seem to be a shorten- 
ing of the time of a given course, and the award- 
ing of suitable, extra credit, possibly by grant 
ing special certificates in music, art, vocational] 
subjects, etc. 

X. It seemed to be the general practice not 
to recommend, indeed to discourage, the elec- 
tion of the so-called special and vocational sub- 
jects by the superior pupils. This would seem 
to the writer a questionable policy for several 
reasons. 

(1) Asa rule the pupil with high I. Q. will 
have a long school career and ought to profit 
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considerably by some equipment in the com- 
mercial subjects, particularly in bookkeeping 
and typewriting, more especially if he finds it 
necessary to be partially or wholly self support- 
ing while in school. 


(2) We need our brightest minds in all fields 
of activity and they should be given the oppor- 
tunity to sample other than merely academic 
subjects while in school. 

(3) The bright child is less likely to get, 
outside of school, those accomplishments that 
fit him for home-making, because his interests 
are more confined to the narrower academic 
field of books than are those of his less “gifted” 
fellows. 


This is particularly true of the girls, many of 
whom will come out of college with little equip 
ment for wifehood and motherhood unless they 
are encouraged to get such equipment while in 
the elementary and secondary schools. In those 
schools where the policy is to “broaden the 
course” for the so-called “gifted” pupils, it 
would certainly seem advisable to have them 
choose their extra subjects from the special 
fields above mentioned as well as from such 
broader cultural subjects as art and music. 

The Limit of Physical Exercise. 

XI. In one particular there is a possibility 
of doing real harm to pupils by unwise ability 
grouping, that is in regard to their extra-curri- 
cular activities, particularly in athletics and 
physical training. Under no conditions should 
pupils who are physically immature be required 
to take, or indeed permitted to take such physi 
cal exercise as will tax them beyond their 
strength. 

XII. The testimony was practically unani- 
mous in regard to the beneficial effects of ability 
grouping. It has sometimes been said that 
ability grouping would tend to destroy the 
social efficiency of pupils by compelling them to 
associate with others who were more advanced 
in years chronologically and so more mature. 
For this reason it is a particularly significant 
fact that 98 per cent of the principals reporting 
on that question testified that such social effi- 


ciency was actually increased by such associa- 
tion. 

This rather surprising showing is probably 
closely connected with the fact that in most 
cases grouping is somewhat flexible as evidenced 
by the statement that 66 per cent regroup such 
accelerated or retarded pupils for physical actiy- 
ities, while another 66 per cent do not encourge 
such pupils to finish high school in less than 
the full time, there is in this latter case no 
problem of acceleration in grade classification. 

XIII. It is certainly encouraging to find 
that all are in favor of giving the matter fur- 
ther trial. Many principals added personal 
comments in which they expressed themselves 
as wholly in sympathy with the idea of ability 
classification, anxious to carry it farther, and 
fully confident that it would eventually offer 
the solution of the problem of providing for in- 
dividual differences. 

Conclusions. 

The results of this questionnaire are most 
gratifying and tend to show the general tenden- 
cies in regard to some of the most outstanding 
problems that face the principal or superintend- 
ent when he attempts to make provision for 
ability classification as a method of providing 
for individual differences. There seems little 
doubt that such grouping will prove to be one 
of the most economical and effective ways of 
providing for such individual variation, though 
the technique of administration will probably 
undergo many changes and improvements be- 
fore it becomes a settled policy. The writer 
would sum up her reactions as follows: 

1. Ability grouping is possible even in many 
of the smaller schools and certainly in all 
schools that must provide as many as four divi- 
sions of any given class in a single subject. In 
smaller schools it may involve some crossing 
of “hard and fast” grade lines, however. 

2. The basis of ability grouping should be 
the pupil’s rating on some reliable test of gen- 
eral intelligence which may be checked against 
the judgment of teachers in regard to pupil’s 
capacities, not against marks given in various 
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High School Organizations and their Administration 


Maude Louise Oliver, Chairman Committee on Organizations, 


Since in many cities the board of- education, 
the superintendent and the principal are so 
often confronted with the necessity of taking 
drastic action against fraternities and sororities 
in the high school, a consideration may be 
timely as to the method by which this problem 
is being happily solved in the Pasadena High 
School through the encouragement of legitimate 
organizations and the careful administration of 
the same. 

Recognizing the fact that a high school stu 
dent’s social life plays an important part in his 
development, the faculty of our school believes 
that if this side of his education is neglected, 
the result is apt to be some undesirable outlet, 
such as the formation of groups and cliques, 
undemocratic in spirit, selfish in purpose, and 
demoralizing in influence. Hence, the faculty 
through a committee on organizations encour- 
ages, aids, and advises students in organizing 
clubs and societies which avoid those things, 
detrimental in fraternities in high schools. 
Since we are convinced, too, that the social life 
ean be of the best kind only when there is a 
common, unselfish motive based on some form 
of school interest, we insist that our organiza- 
tions shall have a worthy, educational purpose 
and shall combine in a proper degree the edu- 
cational with the social. Thus, these groups 
have a real reason for their existence since the 
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members have a splendid opportunity not only 
to receive development along social lines, but 
also to make some contribution to school life. 
\\As a result of this conviction concerning 
school organizations, the following definite 
policy has been adopted in order to promote the 
best ideals of democracy, service and co-opera 
tion, also to insure proper recognition and pro 
tection to all the organizations of Pasadena 
High School: 

1. No organization shall be recognized whose 
membership is limited except by the requisite 
qualifications as stated in the constitution. 

2. Only such organizations shall be recog 
nized as have a definite, educational purpose. 

3. The name of such organization shall sug 
gest directly or indirectly the purpose. 

4. Membership in organizations shall be en 
couraged only for those students who show 
worthy school citizenship and good scholarship. 

5. Official recognition shall be gained only 
by registering with the committee on organiza- 
tions a copy of the constitution, a list of offi- 
cers and members, and name of the faculty ad- 
viser. 

6. Only registered organizations shall _re- 
ceive recognition in our school publications. 

The results of this policy have been varied 
and highly satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the administration of the school. In the first 


place, because of the prominence and publicity 
given to the organizations, which have regis- 
tered in a dignified way, membership in officially 
recognized groups becomes very desirable and 
popular, and a wholesome effect in discouraging 
secret organizations is noticed. 

Another result of our policy gives uniformity 
in the matter of organization. Each group 
must file a constitution, definitely containing 
the name, purpose, time and place of meeting, 
and elegibility to membership, as well as a list 
of officers, members and name of the faculty 
adviser. Also as no organization may have a 
closed membership, a democratic spirit pervades 
these groups and all students are given an equal 
chance. 

Still another beneficial reaction comes in 
raising the scholarship standards through our 
policy of encouraging membership only for 
those of good scholarship. In order to stir up 
competition and pride in scholarship, and to 
create a spirit of contest among our organiza- 
tions we have recently published a tabulation 
showing the comparative scholarship rating of 
the clubs. This was looked forward to with 
very much interest and anxiety by the different 
groups and will furnish a strong incentive for 
a high standard of scholarship. 

As a further result of the school’s attitude 
toward organizations, we may mention that the 
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plan works and that the 32 clubs and groups, 
ranging in membership from ten to two hun- 
dred, to say nothing of class and student body 
organizations, are enthusiastic supporters of 
this scheme. Also the variety of interests and 
activities represented, as shown in the classified 
list below, indicates the reaction of the students. 
They are brought together by their mutual inter- 
ests in such a way that fine school spirit and loy- 
alty are fostered. An evidence of this is found in 
all the groups, from The Hashers and Cashers, 
who minister to our physical welfare in the cafe- 
teria to The Administration Staff, who serve us 
in still another helpful but none the less satis- 
factory capacity in the attendance office. 

Finally, since the plan is no longer an experi- 
ment, we feel that we have demonstrated that 
the idea is right and that organizations, whose 
purpose is to foster the right kind of school 
spirit, are worth while to the individual and to 
the school, and, moreover, are not an hindrance 
but an aid to good scholarship. 

A better idea of the scope of the organizations 
may be gained by a study of the purposes of the 
32 clubs and groups, representing at least seven 
distinetly different types of work which con- 
tribute to the good spirits of fellowship and 
high standards of our school. The following 
are registered for the second semester of 1921 
1922: 

Athletic. 
Biz “P” Club (Girls): 

lo promote interests in gymnastics and 
athletics; to emphasize true sportsmanship. 

lhe Bull Dog Club (Boys): 

To support and maintain school spirit by 
stimulating interest in athletics. 

Letterman’s Club: 

(1) To further and promote school spirit 
in connection with athletic competition for 
the letter “P” awarded by the Student Body 
after the fulfilment of the necessary qualifi 
eations on any athletic team. 

(2) To 


awarded emblem of honor is not made com- 


make sure that the school’s 
mon and that the standard of said emblem or 
le tter ‘cp 
person who shall wear or exhibit the letter in 


is not lowered by any undeserving 


any manner whatsoever. 
Class. 
senior: 
Junior: 
Sophomore : 
I'reshmen : 

To foster class spirit, and to develop school 

loyalty, and to promote school activities. 
Commerce. 
Commerce Club: 

To bring students of Industry and Finanes 
ito personal contact with the business com 
munity; to further good fellowship; to pro 
mote mutual interests of its members; and, in 
veneral, to advance the interests of Pasadena 
High School. 

Commercial Law. 

To gain knowledge of Commercial Law, 

Parliamentary Law, and Legal Procedure. 
Order of Gregg Artists: 

To eneourage the writing of skillful short 
hand writing, and to keep the members in 
active touch with the present day business 

orld and methods. 

General. 
\dministration Staff Club: 

To serve the administration and student 
body in every possible way, thus bringing 
about a closer relationship between the teach 
ers, students and administration. 

Hashers and Cashers Club: 

To promote good fellowship and to advance 

the interests of the student body. 
Hi-Y Club: 
Junior Hi-Y Club: 
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Superintendent of Schools, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


To create, maintain, and extend throughout 
the school and community high standards of 
Christian character. 

Social Science “Atoz” Club: 

To stimulate interest in and the under 
standing of those debatable subjects such as 
Economies, Ethies, Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Sociology. 

Literary and Dramatic. 
Mask and Mirror Dramatic Club: 

To earn money for stage equipment, to co- 
operate with the Dramatic Department in 
stimulating a greater interest in the drama; 
and, whenever possible, to assist financially 
through productions any other worthy activ- 
ity of the school. 

Philomathean Literary Society: 

Mutual Improvement in elocution, composi- 

tion, debate, criticism, business and music. 
Quill and Question Literary Society :' 

To create, promote, and maintain an inter 

est in literary works, and prominent authors. 
Student Press Club: 

To stimulate interest in student publica 

tions and in the study of journalism. 
Music. 
Boys’ Glee Club: 

To promote better music and a better ap 

preciation of music. 
Girls’ Glee Club: 

To study glees and choruses in order to gain 

a better knowledge of music. 
Science. 
Aero Club: 

‘To endeavor to arouse more interest in 
aeronautics; to make a thorough study of the 
science of aviation; to enable those persons 
interested in aeronautics to get together and 
to share their knowledge. 

Agriculture Club: 

To arouse interest in agricultural work 
among the students. 

lorestry Club: 

To bring those interested together for the 
purpose of studying forest conditions and 
methods of the government in taking care of 
the forests: and to work out new ideas and 
improvements. 

Photographie Club: 
To promote interest in photography, and to 
aid the amateur photographer. 

Physical Science Club: 

To extend knowledge along the lines of 
Physics and Chemistry among students of 
Pasadena High School. 

Radio Club. 

To raise the standard of radio operation 
and to minimize loeal interference by foster- 
ing a more cooperative spirit, and by instruc- 
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tion in proper use and operation of radio 
-apparatus by means of the school set. 
Welfare. 
Boys’ League: 

To uphold true manhood, courtesv, loyalty, 
and honor, and to develop among the boys of 
the school such activities as will further the 
spirits of good fellowship and democracy. 

Girls’ League: 

To stand for the ideals of true womanhood, 
courtesy of speech and manner, simplicity, 
loyalty and honor, as well as to develop 
among the girls such activities as will pro- 
mote the good name of the school and further 
the spirit of good fellowship and democracy. 

Honor Society: 

To encourage scholarship, to recognize the 
place which it should rightfully oceupy in this 
high school, and to confer upon those students 
of excellent scholarship such privileges and 
opportunities as their merits warrant. 

Student Body: 


To control all school activities which relate 
to the student body as a whole, and to sup- 
port school spirit. ‘ 

Another literary society and a stamp club 
have recently sought advice concerning regis- 
tration, and the latter will add one more inter- 
est to the above list. 


From this survey of organizations it will be 
seen that the smaller clubs in the athletic, com- 
mercial, general, literary and dramatic, music, 
and science groups care for the hobbies and in- 
terests of the individual pupil while the class and 
welfare groups, control all school activities 
which relate to the student body as a whole. 

This is especially true of “the student body” 
whose membersh-p includes all pupils of the 
high school upon payment of- dues for each 
semester. Our ideal is one hundred per cent 
membership, which, however, is never quite real- 
ized. The “student body” organization has 
proved itself to be successful under the direct 
leadership of a board of commissioners, com- 
posed of seven students elected at large by the 
student body for a term of one semester. The 
personnel of the board, representing the seven 
school activities, is as follows: Commissioner 
of finance and revenue, girls’ commissioner of 
public welfare, commissioner of athletics, ¢om- 
missioner of debating, commissioner of publica- 
tions, boys’ commissioner of public welfare, and 
commissioner of program and entertainment. 

Each commissioner has a faculty adviser and 
also a committee, composed of a group of repre- 
sentatives chosen from each department of the 
school. These committees arouse interest in the 
activities of the school, cooperate and work for 
the welfare, honor, and maintenance of the 
highest ideals of the school. 

The duties are varied and interesting. Spe- 
cifically it is the duty of the commissioner of 
finance to prepare the semester’s budget, collect 
money, and approve all disbursements. The 
girls’ commissioner of public welfare has charge 
of the girls’ league activities, the social work 
for girls, and is responsible for the organization 
of the incoming freshman class. The general 
supervision of all inter-scholastic and inter- 
class athletic activities is in the hands of the 
commissioner of athletics, while the commis- 
sioner of publications looks after all school 
publications: “The Chronicle,” a weekly paper, 
“The Item.” a quarterly journal, and “The 
Chronicle-Annual,” the year book. The boys’ 
commissioner of public welfare appoints the yell 
leaders, supervises all banquets and social 
gatherings, and is especially concerned with the 
social work for the boys in the school and com- 
munity. Our newest commissioner, who has 
charge of programs and entertainments, renders 


(Concluded on Page 98) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 3, QUEENS, NEW YORK CITY 
Cc. B. J. Snyder, Architect. 


STANDARDIZATION OF NEW YORK 

~  SCHOUL BUILDINGS. 

The value of, standardization of schoolhouse 
planning and construction was made clear in 
an address of Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, architect of 
the New York City board of education, deliv 
ered before the Department of School Adminis- 
tration of the National Education Association 
during the recent Boston convention. 

Standardization of the planning and con 
struction of schools has been advanced in New 
York City to a point which is not generally ap- 
preciated and which is perhaps not possible in 
any but the very largest cities. In fact, it may 
be doubted whether the majority of principles 
of the New York plan can be used in any city 
except New York. 

No estimate has ever been placed upon the 
economies which have been made possible by 
the standardization worked out by Mr. Snyder 
and his associates during the past thirty years. 
The standards are not fixed and absolute but 
are constantly undergoing revision and im- 
provement and, as Mr. Snyder puts it, are a 
measure of minimum efficiency, leaving the 
architect free to constantly exercise his judg 
ment as to the general plan and design of the 
school building. 

The efficient planning of a school building, 
according to Mr. Snyder, demands that there 
should be, first, a clear understanding of the 
purpose of its “use and occupation” before the 
planning is begun. With this principle in mind, 
the board of superintendents of New York City 
makes a careful survey of each particular 
neighborhood where a building is necessary and 
recommends a plan of organization for the pro- 
posed school. In this plan there is a definite 
statement of the grades to be taught, the spe- 
cial activities to be undertaken and the number 
of boys and girls to be housed. This statement 
includes any recommendations which may be 
desirable from the educational standpoint for 
such special facilities as a roof playground, a 
swimming pool or other educational facilities. 

So far as the general instruction is concerned, 
the fundamental unit upon which the building 
is designed is the single classroom. This unit 
ig worked out in accordance with the seating 
arrangement. In other words, the room is 
planned around the seats and desks of the pu 


pils and the teacher. Experience has shown 
that in New York City this unit space is fixed 
best at 28 feet long, 24 feet wide, and approxi 
mately 14 feet, 8 inches high. Space is pro 
vided on the inner or corridor side for a ward 
robe, a book closet, a teacher’s locker, and a 
special cabinet for school supplies. 

A eareful study of the manual training, 
lousehold arts, kindergarten and other activi 
es have developed the fact that under ordinary 
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SUPERINTENDENT - OF 
SCHOOL- BUILDINGS 
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rYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 





SKETCH -A 


school conditions in New York, these activities 
can well be accommodated in areas represented 
hy one and one-half or two classroom units as 
deseribed above. 

When it is understood what classrooms and 
other special units are required, the plan js 
worked up to meet the local needs. It has been 
found, according to Mr. Snyder, that econom- 
ical arrangement provides for buildings 12, 16. 
26, 36, 48, 69 and 72 classrooms in size, with 
auditoriums and playgrounds. The last two 
sizes are the most recent developments. 

The heating and ventilating systems are de 
veloped according to the units described and the 
buildings are generally planned so that the heat 
and vents are placed in the space over the cor 
ridor ceilings instead of between classrooms 
his arrangement secures a definite gain in 
floor space and in cost of construction. It is 
also of especial value in providing means 
whereby alterations in the length of classrooms 
may be made easily, quickly and cheaply to meet 
inv change in school organization. 

For the convenience of the superintendents 
and of the board of education, Mr. Snyder has 
produced typical plans or sketches in small 
seale, showing ‘clearly the classroom units avail 
able in each type of standard building. These 
sketeh plans are without construction details 
and make it readily possible for the superin 
tendent directly in charge to mark such altera 
tions in the plan as he may desire and to desig- 
nate such grouping of rooms for special pur 
yarious 
types of buildings are shown for the general 
arrangement and size and are not intended to 
prevent deviation from the standard. They 
rather facilitate original thinking and planning 
of the superintendent and make such deviation 


poses as may seem necessary. The 


as the organization may require readily possi- 
ble. The economy in time and energy which 
has resulted from the use of these small scale 
standard plans has been great, not only in re- 
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ELEVATION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
C. B. J. Snyder, Architect. 2 


ducing the cost of the construction of the build- 
ings but also in facilitating and clarifying the 








thinking of the superintendents and in short- AMSTERDAM AVEAUE. 
ening the time required to produce the plans at : 


for the structures. 





The standardization of planu in New York 
City as described, has made it possible to re- 














produce many of the school building plans by 





the lithographic process and to reduce enor- 





mously the drafting service. The economy of 
this may be understood when it is said that a 
set of plans complete requires from 150 to 220 
separate sheets of drawing. It is inevitable 
that differences in street grades and elevations 


make some new drawings necessary, even 





though a building may conform in plan to one 





of the original standard sets of drawings. In 
every case some original design is desirable in 


the elevations and in the exterior ornament, but 
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with all of these changes great savings in time ay ee) 
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and expense and in the avoidance of errors, have - ee Re 
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The accompanying illustration of a grade FIRST FLOOR PLAN, GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
school building is a modification of the stand- 


ard plan designated as type A. It has been 
worked out with a maximum frontage of 193 
feet, 6 inches, representing the minimum of the 
average frontage of a New York City block, 
such as is available for schoolhouse construc- 
tion. This plan has worked exceedingly well 
in practice and fifteen buildings have been 
either completed or are under construction. 
Eleven more are shortly to follow. This build- 
ing has now been expanded to a 72 classroom 
unit and auditorium, which is the latest devel- 
opment for a large standard building in New 
York City. As an intermediate departure, the 
56 classroom building has also been worked out. 

It should be added here that the standardiza- 
tion of the plans for the New York City build- 
ings has for many years been applied to stand- 
ardization of construction. The details of the 
stairways and corridors of the classroom fit- 
tings, ete., have long been worked out on very 
careful lines and have been under constant re- 
vision and improvement. At present a form of 
concrete construction is employed with splendid 
suecess. The heating and ventilating have sim- 
ilarly been standardized and periodically im- 
proved. 

Standardization of the high school buildings 
has not been possible, except in a very general 
way. The units of floor space for each of the 
high school activities have been carefully devel- 




















PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL No. 7, BRONX, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Cc. B. J. Snyder, Architect. (Concluded on Page 180) 
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THREE-TEACHER SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS. 


Interesting Designs Received in the White 
Pine Competition. 

The illustrations on this and the three 
preceding pages are reproductions of the 
prize designs submitted by American archi- 
tects in the sixth annual “White Pine 
Architectural Competition.” 

The drawings have distinct merit as re- 
flecting the idea of architects concerning 
architectural expression as applied to 
schoolhouses and the accommodations neces- 
sary in a complete village or rural school 
building. The program was as follows: 

Problem A. The design of a_ three- 
teacher rural school building to be built of 
wood—all outside finish to be of White 
Pine. The school property is level and con- 
tains about five acres. It is located on the 
east side of the main street of the village, 
which runs north and south, and between 
two minor roads, making a frontage of the 
property of three hundred feet on the main 
street and a depth of seven hundred feet 
to the property line. The building is to be 
kept well back from the main street and the 
front portion of the property developed and 
used as a small Park or Village Green. The 
requirements are as follows: 

Building to be one story with or without 
a basement, or with basenient partially ex- 
cavated for boiler and fuel rooms. 

Three standard classrooms, each with an 
area of 720 square feet, and seating 40 
pupils each. Two of these rooms separated 
by folding partitions. 

Ceiling heights not less than 12’ 0” in 
clear. 

Classrooms lighted from left side only. 
Windows in one long bank. Heads of win- 
dows as close to ceiling as possible. Net 
glass area of windows to equal not less than 
20% of the classroom floor area. 

Adjoining each classroom shall be pro- 
vided for boys, equal in area from % to % 
of a classroom. Net glass area to be same 
proportion as called for in classroom, but 
windows may be on one or two sides of the 
room. 

A domestic science room for girls, equal 
in area from % to % of a classroom. Net 
glass area to be same proportion as called 
for in classroom, but windows may be in 
one or two sides of the room. 

‘ A room for library, 150 to 200 square 
eet. 

A teachers’ room with toilet accommoda- 
tions and about the same size as library. 

Toilet room for boys, containing two W. 
C.’s and three urinals and two lavatories. 

Toilet rooms for girls, containing four W. 
C.’s and two lavatories. 

A play room for boys, equal to about a 
classroom in area. 

A playroom for girls, 
classroom in area. 

These play rooms may be either in the base- 
ment or on main floor. In any case, they must 
adjacent to and the toilet rooms made available, 
as these playrooms are used before and after 
school and in summer time when the main por- 
tion of school is closed. Toilet rooms should 
also be easily accessible from the main part of 
school building. Play rooms must be directly 
accessible from outside of building and also 
accessible to main portion of building from the 
inside. 

Two or more entrances must be provided. 

A flag pole, higher than the school building, 
must be located on the property in a dignified 
position. 

The building will be heated and ventilated 
by a hot-air furnace or steam boiler. There- 
fore, a furnace room and a fuel room are 
necessary, also a small general storage room, 
janitor’s room, etc. 

Electricity, water and sewerage facilities 
are supplied by the village. For this reason 
the school will not have the usual outside 
drinking pumps, toilets, etc., but will have 
modern city conveniences. 

The architectural style is optional. 

B. The design of a teachers’ cottage—con- 
struction materials similar to those of school 
building. The requirements are as follows: 
P Living room with fireplace, area 225 square 

eet. 


Dining room, area about 150 square feet. 
Kitchen and accessories, area about 130 


equal to about a 
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MENTION 
Submitted by Paul Hyde Harbach, Buffalo, N. Y 
Three teachers’ bedrooms with clothes About 12,000 pupils will be taken care of in 


closets, area about 125 square feet each. 
Bath room; closet for trunks; and a porch. 
The teachers’ cottage may be one story or 
two stories in height, at the option of the 
designer. It should have a domestic character, 
but correspond in general architectural style 
to the school building. 





Building and Finance. 

—Seattle, Wash. A reduction of the teachers’ 
salaries ordered by the school board on June 9th 
will result in a loss of $500,000 and an ines- 
timable amount of advertising, according to K. 
F. Adams, principal of the Lincoln High School. 
The National Education Association has re- 
fused to hold its 1923 convention in Seattle in 
view of the reductions in teachers’ salaries and 
has selected Oakland as the convention city. 
The estimate of $500,000 loss was made on the 
basis of each delegate spending $50 to $75 dur- 
ing the week’s sojourn. The convention would 
have brought from 5,000 to 10,000 visitors to 
the city for the week. 

—Cleveland, O. The public schools opened 
with an estimated enrollment of 130,000 and 430 
excess classes, which is a reduction of thirty 
over last year. It is expected that the overflow 
classes will eventually be reduced to 245. 


portable buildings while others will attend re- 
lay classes. The increased facilities for the 
present year permit the handling of 4,100 more 
pupils than was possible last year. Six new 
buildings and one addition have been opened 
with the new school term. 


—New York, N. Y. The problem of conges- 
tion in the schools is to receive the immediate 
attention of the school board. The board is ex- 
pected to approve recommendations of the board 
of superintendents providing for the leasing of 
several buildings as annexes during the emer- 
gency. The school officials have exerted every 
effort to provide annexes which can be used for 
the accommodation of overflow students. 

The problem of increasing the progress of 
children through ‘the schools is to receive the 
early attention of principals and teachers. It 
is estimated that nearly half of the children are 
making slow progress through the grades, 

—Pawtucket, R. I. Alterations have been 
made in practically every school building in or- 
der that each child may be given an individual 
seat and classes conducted on a full-time basis. 
The changes and improvements have been in- 
augurated under the direction of Supt. Wm. A. 
Newell, who is responsible for the solution of 
the part-time problem. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 

“T cannot comprehend how there can be pro 
gress in popular education in the United States 
without a strong central power to direct it,” re- 
marked an European educator whom the writer 
met while abroad last summer. “A decentral 
ized system is bound, with the passing of time, 
to become weak and chaotic.” 

The speaker was grounded in the old world 
doctrine that everything must be ruled from 
the top and that everything below must follow 
the directions of some invisible power. He had 
failed to realize that the doctrine of self deter 
mination, if to be accepted as a basis for gov 
ernment, must find its best expression in the 
administration of the schools. 

Tf the schools of the United States have ren 
dered the service that can reasonably be ex- 
pected of them it is because they have been 
established and maintained upon a decentralized 
basis. Or let us better say, that they have been 
conducted upon a competitive basis. 

The very fact that the schools of the various 
cities and villages are not directed from some 
central bureau in Washington, and are left to 
grow out of local pride and citizenship of the 
community, has made them strong and efficient 

In making this assertion the writer primar 
ily maintains that the schools of the United 
States, as a whole, are not excelled by those of 
any nation in the world. They are serving the 
purpose for which they have been created in a 
most efficient manner. They have diffused edu- 
cation so as to provide that general intelligence 
so necessary to the maintenance and pérpetuity 
of the Republic. 

In turning to the countries of Europe we see 
splendid mountain peaks on the educational 
horizon, but we also observe everywhere the 
blackest swamps and sink holes of ignorance. 
Popular education is badly dispensed; higher 
education is reserved to the fayored few. 

Even with the establishment of the Republic 
in Germany the people of that country cannot 
reconcile themselves to the thought that educa 
tional opportunity must be open to all, rich or 
poor, and that the select school for the upper 
classes must become a thing of the past. 

Whatever maybe said in criticism of the 
American system of education it nevertheless 
possesses the merit of combining patriotism 
with education. This very rivalry which existe 
between town and town to excel in school build- 
ings, school studies, and school graduations has 
behind it the incentive which makes the system 
of education secure. 

Town pride may be ridiculed in the last 
analysis, but it implies national patriotism, lo 
eally expressed. Someone may cry out that 
town pride here spells public extravagance, but 
the fact remains that any extravagance engaged 
in schoolhouse construction, or in school ad- 
ministration, springs from the conviction “that 
nothing is too good for our children.” 
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It is this very pride and patriotism which 
forms the foundation and safety of our public 
school system and the consequent stability of 
our form of government. No form of central- 
ized administration of schools could produce 
better results on the whole than is produced by 
the community spirit that finds its best expres- 
sion in the rearing and maintenance of good 
schools. 

This thought should prompt the American to 
hold to the present system of popular education, 
and to oppose strenuously the attempts con- 
stantly made to create a centralized authority 
over the educational ambitions and efforts of the 
nation. 

SCHOOLHOUSE SHORTAGE STILL ON. 

With the fall reopening of the public schools 
comes the cry from all parts of the country that 
the applicants for admission have been greater 
than the school seating now at command. 

The building of new schoolhouses has been 
earried on with considerable vigor this year. 
Here and there there was hesitation because of 
the prospect of possible lower prices. In fact, 
lower prices were obtained wherever new school- 
house construction was undertaken, but at best 
the prices were some forty per cent higher than 
pre-war prices. And it was fully understood 
that the cost of construction would not come 
down for at least two years. 

With a schoolhouse shortage to start with, 
and a constantly growing school population 
coming on, it was only reasonable to assum¢ 
that even active building could not in one year 
meet the demand for school sittings. 

The present status of the school building 
shortage leads to the conclusion that three more 
vears of active building will be necessary to 
meet the demand. Where the pressure is ur- 
gent no doubt steps will be taken to secure new 
buildings at an early date. 

But, if the school administration doctrine, of 
timely anticipation of future needs, is heeded 
there will be many school boards who will, dur 
ing the coming winter months, plan not only to 
seek relief for the present crowding but also to 
provide for a constantly growing school popula 
tion. 

Tt is not likely that great fluctuations in the 
eost of construction will take place during the 
next few years. The architects should he con 
sulted at an early date as to plans and the ques 
tion of cost and the determination upon con 
tracts decided in the light of the conditions that 
prevail in the school exchequer on the one hand 
and the building trades on the other. 

STATE SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATIONS. 

State school board conferences or conventions 
have always had their value, but never was there 
a better opportunity for constructive service, 
through these mediums of collective effort than 
now. 

Many of the difficulties which beset school 
administration at this time must find their ad- 
justment through changes in the state laws. 
Local school systems have usually been able to 
meet the immediate discrepancies which have 
heen caused by changes in the nation’s economic 
conditions. But, these must and can only be 
met within the prescribed laws of the state. 

The flood of legislation which afflicts every 
state does not mean that the most desirable 
legislation always has the easiest sailing. Those 
who have dealt with matters of legislation know 
this, and they also know that some of the most 
desirable measures require the most concerted 
effort in order to enact them into laws. 

The state association of school boards, in its 
more complete form, may become an influential 
hody. This has been proven in several states 
where the associations have become representa- 
tive of the entire state, and where they have 
been guided by wisdom and energy. 


This thought has been recognized in Ohio, 
where Mr. Rees H. Davis, who is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Association of School Boards 
of that state, is now making a special effort to 
make the representation as complete as possible. 
Mr. Davis, in addressing himself to the several 
school boards of the state, says: 

“Among the problems of grave signifiicance 
at the present time are the financing of weak 
school districts in various parts of the state, the 
transportation of pupils, the adequate housing 
of pupils, ete. The Ohio State Association of 
School Boards believes that better public schools 
can come only through united action and it be- 
lieves that every progressive school district in 
Ohio will want representation in such united 
action. No apologies need be offered for the 
unity which this association will give. There 
has been a gathering of forces in fields of busi- 
ness and likewise among the various groups of 
workers. 

“Tf it is possible for business organizations 
to cooperate to obtain legislation to suit their 
interests, and if it is justifiable for laboring 
groups to do the same, it is certainly the right 
of the educational forces of our state to unite to 
protect and to advance the interests of the boys 
and girls of Ohio.” 

The legislator who is besieged on all sides by 
individual and frequently selfish appeals will 
give more heed to the collective demand based 
upon progressive lines, when it is backed by 
facts and arguments, comprehensively presented 
and uniformly supported. 

The school boards represent the best citizen 
ship tendencies of their communities, hence 
their voice, specially when collectively raised, is 
entitled to a hearing. 

Thus, the state bodies of school boards have 
the inherent power to become a dominating in 
fluence in effecting desirable school legislation 

an influence which should not be dissipated in 
inactivity and indifference. Every state should 
form an efficient association of school boards, 
not only for legislative purposes, but also for the 
general progress of school administrative effi- 
cleney. 

THE SCHOOL olan REFORM QUES- 
N. 


The daily press is prone to discuss, from time 
to time, with unwarranted fullness and vigor, 
the slightest question that may arise in school 
administrative circles regarding the dress of 
women teachers and girl pupils. 

Fashion, of course, plays curious pranks in the 
matter of female garments, and school author- 
ities desirous of maintaining accepted standards 
have found it expedient to raise their voice 
against certain styles. On the whole, however, 
the necessity of drastic rules has been excep 
tional and has been guided not only by local 
conditions but also by local standards and con- 
ceptions. 

There was a time when teachers complied with 
the prevailing fashion of long dresses. It was 
held that they trailed into the classrooms the 
germs of the street. Rules were adopted com- 
pelling teachers to wear shorter skirts. The 
school boards were actuated by purely hygienic 
motives in the interest of the school personnel. 

Then came the other extreme, the short skirt, 
and school boards found themselves impelled to 
make rules applicable to high school girls, and 
in some instances applicable to female teachers. 

But, the dress question did not stop with 
skirts. It also invaded the domain of stockings 
and waists ,and the general style of dresses to 
be worn at graduation exercises. Flashiness of 
style has frequently become an embarrassing 
question of school board deliberation. Here is 
what the Courier of Urbana, TIl., says: 

“This flashiness of costume is by no means 
confined to children whose parents are regarded 




















as wealthy. In fact, the teachers report most 
of these are dressed more modestly, so far as 
flashiness goes, than many from homes far less 
pretentious. Silk hose, silk dresses, elaborate 
costumes, are affected too often by those who 
are overstraining their financial ability in a de- 
termined effort to have their children dressed as 
showily as the finest.” 

In most instances the adjustment has been 
found in the suggestions made by principals 
and teachers in a manner not to be deemed as 
being officious or dictatorial and without resort- 
ing to school board deliberation and determina- 
tion. Again, the parent-teachers’ associations 
have averted disagreeable controversy by timely 
discussions and counsel which went direct to the 
mothers who, after all, must solve all questions 
on dress and the styles to be recognized by their 
children. 

The same newspaper concludes its discussion 
with the following sensible comment: 

“The Courier does not believe much in reform 
by edict or law. It thinks measures looking to 
the common betterment are only wise when they 
have the whole hearted support of a majority in 
the community. It does not think it the pro- 
vince of the school board or the teachers to say 
whether girls should wear silk stockings or lisle. 
But it does believe that the parent-teachers’ as- 
sociation can create a common sentiment about 
such things that would vastly improve the pres- 
ent happy-go-lucky lackadaisical style which 
brings so much heart burnings to those who are 
of the crowd but not in it.” 

TEACHERS FEIGNING ILLNESS. 

In the countries of the old world where sick- 
ness compensation is provided by the state the 
complaint commonly made is to the effect that 
illness is frequently feigned and that thereby 
unjust exactions are made. 

The efforts in this country to enact laws mak- 
ing the payment of compensation to employes, 
during periods of illness, compulsory, have never 
heen successful. While many objections have 
been raised against a system of social insurance, 
ne of them has been that the feigning of ill- 
ness is easily accomplished. This objection has 
never been seriously considered because it was 
that full 
day’s pay by working than to obtain a half day’s 


contended men would rather earn a 


pay by fraud. 
School boards have 


cessions in providing full or part payment ol 


usually made liberal con- 


salaries to teachers during periods of illness. 
Nor, have many cases come to the surface where 
a liberal policy on the part of a school board 
has been abused by the teachers. 

Now, however, comes a serious charge from 
an eastern From the Herald of New 


Britain, Conn., of September 9th, 1922, we copy 


city. 


the following which happens in a news report of 
the school board proceedings: 

“Chairman Gaffney also brought to the atten- 
tion of the board reports that teachers are re- 
maining away from classes under guise of illness 
vhen it is merely «a matter of convenience with 
them. He felt that many are taking advantage 
of the clause in the department’s rules which al- 
lows 10 days absence each year with pay for 
‘“nersonal illness or death in the immediate fam- 
lv. Ninety per cent of the teachers were ab- 
sent the full 10 days last year, he reported to 
the board, the cost of hiring substitute teachers 
eing $7,800. Judge Gaffney was empowered to 
hume a committee to investigate this phase of 
the school problem, and he selected the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Laura Mangan, Mrs. Effie Kimball, 
FE. M. Pratt and G. Vibberts. 

“In a discussion, Mrs. Mangan felt that the 
vord of the teacher should be sufficient. Mr. 
Pratt pointed out one specific instance where a 
teacher who was away from school because of 
“illness” was on an automobile ride out of the 
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city, and Mrs. Kimball expressed herself in fa- 
vor of discharging teachers who feign illness.” 

In republishing the charge we do not for one 
moment assume that the same is true. Let us 
hope that it is untrue. We merely aim to 
direct attention to the fact that here and there 
violations of the kind above indicated may take 
place. 

The exceptional case is unavoidable and does 
not condemn the larger number. If the charge 
made by Chairman Gaffney, that fully ninety 
per cent of the teachers were absent for the full 
ten days, is true, then the generous school board 
rule of New Britain has been grossly violated. 
But, this is something for the committee to de- 
termine. 

In dealing with the teachers there should be 
a policy which recognizes that honor and char- 
acter must guide the profession. And yet a 
school board owes it to its constituency to up- 
hold practices and regulations which ensure a 
reasonable service for every dollar expended. 
To this policy no fair-minded teacher can ob- 
ject. 

STREET DANGERS AND THE SCHOOL. 

The modern street traffic, with the advent of 
the motor vehicle, has become hazardous to life 
and limb and has caused school authorities to 
take steps towards protecting their charges. 
The vehicle traffic about school grounds is, of 
course, the more immediate concern of those in- 
terested in the safety of the children. 

Here many school authorities have urged cau- 
tion not only on the part of vehicle drivers by 
posting signs and asking for slower travel, but 
also by advising children not to run into the 
streets while at play. 

The protection of the children against modern 
street traffic has in many cities, more particu- 
larly where the schools are located in crowded 
districts, led to rather extended precautionary 
measures. Children have been instructed how 
to cross streets, and to “watch, look, listen” be- 
fore attempting to venture forward. Measures 
of this character have in many instances been a 
part of a general “safety first” movement of the 
community. 

There have arisen in the past serious legal 
to how far beyond the school 
erounds the authority of the school authorities 
extended. 


questions as 


These questions have come up in 
But, 
there can be no division of opinion, when the 
physical safety of the school child comes under 
consideration, that the school board may expect 
the observance of reasonable rules at the hands 
of vehicle operators. 

Nor, should the authorities hesitate 
for one moment to establish regulations govern- 
ing the street traffic about school houses, or se- 
eure establishment of such regulations at the 
hands of those in more immediate authority. 


connection with problems of discipline. 


school 


From Saint Louis, Mo., comes the following 
which notes the results of instruction in safety 
as applied to school children: 

“The results of his four years’ investigations 
in the St. Louis public schools revealed the fact 
that the school with the highest record of fatal 
accidents was located in a very congested district, 
but the next highest was situated in a favorable 
district. It thus evident that a child’s 
safety depended more on his own caution than 
on the number of chances of his injury. This 
theory was carried out by the further fact that 
one of the most unfavorably situated schools, 
after two years” systematic instruction in acci- 
dent prevention, reached the end of the third 
year with a record of not one fatal accident oc- 
eurring in the school or on the grounds or on 
the way from school. 


was 


“The value of education in accident preven- 
tion is evident. Schools of whatever size bear- 


67 


ing the welfare of their pupils in mind, would 
do well to institute such safety measures.” 


ROADS AND SCHOOLHOUSE. 

The schoolmaster of thirty years ago who 
then concerned himself with the rural school 
problem never dreamed that good roads would 
ever enter into the same to the extent that they 
now do. 

Today good roads and the motor bus promise 
to do wonders for the rural school child, and it 
is safe to say that no one factor connected with 
the country school is doing more to promote its 
efficiency than the new form of transportation. 

In speaking of the constant progress made in 
road building the Financial American of New 
York in a recent issue said: 

“State and municipal borrowing chiefly for 
road building continues to increase. Such bond 
issues in May were 45 per cent above last year’s 
and for five months the gain is above 43 per 
cent. The present ratio indicates total loans for 
this year of two billions, by far the largest ever 
known. There seems no end to the investor’s 
demand for the securities at prices yielding 44 
per cent for those of high standing. Money is 
still plentiful, pressing its needs. The utilities 
with growing prosperity and long deferred ex- 
pansion, however, are increasing as bidders for 
available funds. 

This is the financial side of the good roads 
question. The benefits that are following the 
advent of the motor vehicle and the building of 
good roads is told in the following by the same 
publieation : 

“The road that leads to the rural school is still 
the road ahead as it has been since the settle- 
ment of the Colonies in America. It is eredit- 
able to the farmers of the West and South that 
they have maintained this effort, in a period 
when agriculture has suffered more than other 
industry. Loaded with debts through the more 
rapid decline in the prices of farm products 
than other commodities, they have kept the 
school bus running. Four western and southern 
states in spite of the depression, last year added 
335 consolidated schools to those already erected. 
Each new school meant the closing of some old 
ramshackle structure poorly ventilated, poorly 
heated, roughly equipped, uncouth and worst of 
all, repellent to the capable teacher who avoids 
it.” 

TENURE OF OFFICE. 

In a western city a local newspaper editor is 
incensed af the thought that a school superin- 
tendent should be given a three years’ term of 
office at a decent salary. A school superintend- 
ent, the newspaper holds, should be hired on a 
trial basis, subject to dismissal at any time 
within a year. 

The distinguished editor has yet to learn that 
no school executive demonstrate his full 
strength and ability in a month, or even a year. 
The 
results of intelligent and wise direction in the 
school field are not subject to measurement with 
the close of each day. 

While a poor man may demonstrate his unfit- 
ness in a day, the best may not be able to 
demonstrate fitness in a year. The results of an 
efficient school system involve many factors 
which cannot be measured with a foot rule or 
weighed with a grocer’s scales. 
to demonstrate true results. 


can 


He is not an office boy or a day laborer. 


It takes time 


Experience has also taught the average tenure 
of office of the school superintendent is not long 
enough to give the best that is in him. It has 
demonstrated that school systems that 
change their superintendents most often are 
weakest while the strong school systems are 
those that have given their executives long 
terms in order to work out definite policies and 
programs. 


been 
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Building Programs 


P. R. Stevenson 
Conclusion 


The Ultimate School Plant. 
Plans for the ultimate school plant should be 


based upon the educational policy of the city. 
The majority of cities either have or are now 
contemplating an educational program includ- 
ing kindergartens, six-year-elementary schools, 
three-year-intermediate or junior high schools, 
and three-year senior high schools. This type 
of organization has proved a success and is now 
being adopted in the most progressive cities in 
the United States. 

When the educational policy of organization 
is settled the next question is the number of 
each type of school that will eventually be 
needed and where they should be located. For 
educational and economic efficiency there should 
be few plants with a large enrollment instead of 
many smaller schools with a limited number of 
pupils in each. Cost figures gathered from 
many cities covering the operation and main- 
tenance of school systems indicate that build- 
ings which house less than 800 to 1,000 pupils 
are not economical to maintain. In 1918 the 
kindergarten and elementary school children of 
Scranton, Pa., were housed in 56 buildings and 
with an average of 8.6 rooms per building. The 
following quotation' indicates the saving which 
might be made if the same children were in- 
structed in 28 buildings. “The 56 grade build 
ings for an enrollment of 2,000 kindergarten 
and grade pupils is more than twice the number 
of such buildings Scranton really needs for con 
venience, economy of construction, of heating, 
lighting, janitor service, administration, and 
supervision. With 28 buildings to accommo 
date 20,000 pupils Scranton could operate its 
grade schools with an annual saving of approxi- 
mately 334 per cent. This statement can easily 
be verified by comparing the cost of operating 
one of these large buildings with two or three 
of the smaller buildings accommodating the 
same number of pupils.” The increase in cost 
of maintaining and operating three smaller 
buildings with the same number of rooms as 
one larger building was found to be $2,503.00, or 
65 per cent of the cost of the larger building. 

On the items of janitor and principal service 
alone the larger buildings allow for an increased 
saving. In the accompanying table the cost of 
janitorial and principal service in 222 schools 
of 28 cities? is given. This data clearly shows 
the steady decrease in cost of these two items 
as buildings become larger. 

Cost of Janitorial Service and Principals’ Service 


Per Child In Average Daily Attendance. 
(Data from 220 Schools of 28 Cities.) 


Median Cost of Median Cost of 


Janitorial Principals’ 
No. Service per Service per 
Buildings of Child in Child in 
Having Cases Average Daily Average Daily 
Attendance Attendance 
1-4 rooms.... 57 2.562 $8.50 
5-8 rooms.... 39 3.000 5.06 
9-12 rooms.... 62 2.464 3.75 
13-16 rooms.... 34 2.107 3.05 
17-20 rooms,... 17 2.131 2.94 
21-24 rooms. 8 1.675 2.40 


The number and size of schools in a given 
locality should depend upon (1) the distance 
children may be expected to walk, (2) the den- 
sity of population, and (3) the available sites for 
buildings. The distance children may be ex- 
pected to walk to school has been fairly well 
standardized — kindergarten and elementary 
pupils should not be required to walk more than 
one-half mile; junior high school pupils one 
mile; and high school pupils one and one-half 
miles. If the elementary schools could be one 
mile apart, the junior high schools one and one 
half miles apart, and the high schools three 


miles apart, a very per cent of the 
“Survey of The Scranton Public 
1920. Board of Education. p. 8 


*Engelhardt, N. L., “A School Building Program for 
Cities.” 


smal] 


Schools.” 1918 


pupils will have to go farther than the distances 
indicated. 

While these distances have been accepted as 
reasonable for the pupils of the different grades, 
the population may be so scattered that more 
buildings will be required. However, the plans 
should not be based upon the present population 
but the probable population of 1935 or 1945. 

Securing proper building sites has been given 
too little attention by the majority of American 








SUPERINTENDENT S. E. WEBER, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


(See page 93) 
cities. The following quotations from the Den 
ver and Salt Lake City surveys are indicat'vé 


of what has been found in other cities. 
“Considering the fact that Denver has grow 

to its present size mainly within the last thre 

or four decades, it is astonishing to find such a 


large proportion of cramped school grounds. Tn 
a very old city one expects to find schools with 


out adequate playgrounds. That thousands 
school children in Denver should be deprived of 
room for wholesome recreation can only be ex- 
plained by the short-sighted policy of her earlier 
school boards.’ 
“Nowhere else in the school system is fore 
thought more important than in the selection of 
well-located and ample sites, in anticipation of 
future needs. 
the choice. 


Blessings or tragedy hang upon 
Some of the cramped sites listed 
above could not now be enlarged except at pro 
hibitive cost. In the ease of others, additions 
are still feasible and ought to be made at the 
earliest possible moment.’’ 

The generally accepted standards for school 
sites are—five acres for elementary schools, 
eight to ten acres for junior high schools, and 
not less than twelve to fifteen acres for senior 
high schools. Another standard set for elemen 
tary school sites is 100 square feet play space 
for each child enrolled. 


The new buildings themselves should be 
planned from the standpoint of flexibility. 


Packer defines flexibility as follows: “The 
building must be flexible within so that * * * 
the moving of any partition or walls may be 
accomplished without involving excessive ex- 
penditure of money, for change in heating and 
ventilation. That a building must be flexible 
without for easy extension is becoming more im- 
This is due to the fact that 
a building which in the past might be consid 
ered as complete has too often been found to 


portant each year 


‘Terman, Lewis M. Report of the School Survey of 
School District Number One in the City and County 
of Denver, Denver. Colo. Board of Education 

‘Report of the Survey of the Public School System 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. Salt Lake City:, Board of 
Edueation, 1915. 





tally inadequate as far as size is concerned, 
This has in many instances involved heavy un- 
necessary expense in extending the building to 
meet added requirements.’’® 
Financing the Building Program. 
A study of the ability of a community to pay 
for needed extensions involves the consideration 


of: (1) the actual per capita wealth, (2) the 
per capita debt, (3) the wealth per child in aver- 
age daily attendance, (4) the tax rate per $1,000 
of actual valuation, (5) the per capita expendi- 
tures in the past for school outlays, and (6) the 
proportion of municipal, county, and state ex- 
penditures devoted to education. 

In order to determine whether a city is doing 
what it should for education a comparison with 
other cities is valuable. To illustrate this point 
the following table is given: 

Showing Comparatively Per Capita Wealth, Per 
Capita Expenditure For School Buildings, 
and the Per Capita Net Debt of 
Four Ohio Cities.* 


Per Capita Wealth. 
3. Youngstown ........ oeebnteds ; .1574 
4 Toledo PTT TCR TPCUTCTT Ter 1430 
SN. acutuaetane 650 ned dcek ee baat asc seneekebes 1366 
6. Columbus ‘ ; Pr rrrrrey suasaaal 1345 
Per Capita Expenditures for School Outlays. 

t. Youngstown 1.17 
2. Toledo tise becktnadbeeekshoedeuceaeke chee 1.58 
°1 ES SE Pe Pe ee ee ee PT Tee 69 
26. Columbus , _ psadeeeen see 46 
Per Capita Net Debt. 

12. Youngstown ; eT CC 
i Cis ee cece ans ee wk bekoseeeesewehed . 64.28 
ca; Md 5 40-00-6004 rrr; 
FETT TEEPE TT OCTET TeT TCT Tre 49.08 


While the figures in this table are not up to 
date and may not apply at the present writing, 
they will to explain the method. The 
original table from which these data were se- 
cured gave similar figures for thirty cities. In 
this table we find that Columbus stood sixth in 


serve 


the per capita wealth which placed it among the 
most wealthy cities in the United States. But 
since Columbus ranked twenty-sixth among the 
cities in per capita expenditures for school out- 
lays, it is evident that it had not invested in 
school buildings according to its ability. The 
last column of the table indicates that in com- 
parison to the other cities Columbus was not 
heavily in debt, and could have afforded to pay 
for school The 


Toledo was fourth in per capita wealth, 


more figures show 
that 


second in per capita expenditures for school 


purposes. 


outlays, and sixth in per capita net debt. From 
these considerations it appears that Toledo had 
invested considerable money in her school plant 
a larger degree than 
the table. 


Similar inferences may be drawn from the data 


and had gone in debt to 
the other Ohio cities mentioned in 


for the other cities. 

Data for the additignal factors mentioned in 
the first paragraph should be compared with 
those of other cities which are similar in size 
and From such a study it should be 
possible to determine whether the given city is 


wealth. 


overburdened with taxation for school and other 
purposes, and whether the part of the tax-dollar 
devoted to education is a fair share. 

If it be decided that the city is able to finance 
needed extensions, the next question is how it 
shall be done. The four methods in general use 
by which school systems pay for new schools 
are: (1) by ecash payment which is derived 
from additional taxation to that required for 
maintenance; (2) by issuing bonds maturing at 
a given time and paid by refunding the bonds; 
(3) by issuing bonds which may be retired at » 


‘Packer, Paul C. “A School 
American School Board Journal, 
1922. 


*Strayer, G. D 


Program.” 
No. 2, p. 46. 


Building 
Vol. 64, 


and Englehart, N. L. A Survey of 
School Finances, School Buildings, and Achievements 
of Pupils. Paterson New Jersey, 1918. p. 115. (The 
other cities included in the original table are: Spring 


field, O.: Yonkers, N. Y.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hart 
ford, Conn.:; Bridgeport, Conn.; Cambridge, Mass.; Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Worcester, Mass.; New Haven, Conn.; 
New Bedford, Mass.. Manchester, N. H.; Hoboken, N 
J.: Syracuse, N. Y.;: Somerville, Mass.; Wilmington. 
Del.: Lawrence, Mass.: Fall River, Mass.; Lowell 
Mass.: Troy, N. Y.; Paterson, N. J.; Utica, N. Y.; 


Reading, Pa.: Trenton, N .; Schenec- 


tady, N. Y.; Camden, N. J.) 


Scranton, Pa. 
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If you want to teach a child to enjoy flowers you 
do not get a textbook of botany for him and tell him 
all about the anatomy of plants. You take him to 
the garden and let him look at the flowers and smell 
them. You do this over and over again, calling his 
attention to particularly beautiful or fragrant speci- }) 
mens; and presently the child will become a flower 
lover, if he is not one from the start. 

It is the same with music. There is only one way 
to learn how to listen to it and that is to listen to it; 
to hear it sung or played over and over again—the | 
4 phonograph is invaluable for this purpose—and to do 
one’s best to give it one’s full attention. To tell a 
child or an adult how to “‘parse’—how musical sen- 
tences are constructed, and sonatas or symphonies 
built up—will teach them something about the formal | 
or intellectual side of music, but will not guide them } 
to the enjoyment of it. They may be able to pass an 
examination on how minuettes differ from gavottes, 
scherzos from fugues, and yet be utterly indifferent 


to music or even horybly by it. 
In a word, a(singing machinejor a player-piano 
always “on tap” wi more to teach the enjoyment 


of music than a hundred books. 
















A United States Commissioner of Education once said: 


“Good music is a vital element 
in the education of the people” 


Are your students getting this 


vital element? 


How are they getting it? 


Does your music work stop at 
sight-reading and group singing? 


Or are you giving your students 
opportunities 40 appreciate music, 
—the music of the opera and con- 
cert hall that they will hear in 
after life? 


If so, are you confining their 
musical growth to dry-as-dust read- 


ing about music? 


Or are you giving them oppor- 
tunities to 4ear real music,—the 
world’s greatest music interpreted 
by the world’s greatest artists? 





Read above what Henry T. Finck, eminent musical writer and 
critic, saidin “‘The Literary Review’’ of ‘“The New York 
Evening Post’’ on the subject of studying about music versus 
hearing the real music itself. 





Teaching music appreciation 
is fully possible only with the 
Victrola and Victor Records. 








For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 





Victrola XXV 


The only “singing machine”’ 
manufactured espectal/y for school use 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 
writing surface. 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 














The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 

















B-1144 S—Urinal B-26—Closet 








BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of 
effort. But the man who makes an unwise purchase 
buys something that—like a deficit, is less than 
nothing; for it requires additional outlay in later 
years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy 
and educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, 
while artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired 
and replaced regularly. In comparison, the word 
“economy” is defined in its truest sense. Slate being 
non-porous does not absorb anything, so cannot dis- 
integrate. It is finished with a beautiful, velvet 
smooth surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and reading 
a relief to the eyes of the students and teachers. 
That is why our Natural Slate Blackboards combine 
the utmost efficiency with the utmost of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Black- 
boards.” Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 


First National Bank Bldg., 





Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


BANGOR, PA. 











given time by money derived from a sinking 
fund; (4) by issuing serial bonds upon which 
payments may be made during a given period of 
years. 

Few cities are either willing or able to adopt 
the “pay as you go” policy although the cost is 
considerably less than that of other methods. 
The American people seem adverse to taxing 
themselves for the benefits of future generations 
and consequently have to pay the debts of the 
past generations. 

The plan of issuing bonds and then refunding 
them is very poor business practice and should 
not be considered. 

The payment of bonds by means of a sinking 
fund has been extensively used by American 
cities. Englehardt gives the following criti- 
cisms against the sinking-fund plan: (1) the 
misuse of sinking-fund moneys on the part of 
public officials, (2) the unscientific basis em- 
ployed in the calculation of sinking-fund re- 
quirements, (3) the difficulty of instructing the 
public in the complex nature of sinking-fund 
plans, (4) the failure to provide for proper in- 
vestment of funds, (5) the inability of a de- 
mocracy to constantly provide the financial 
leadership necessary for the proper maintenance 
of the fund, (6) the failure to establish a proper 
fund and to make adequate annual contribu- 
tions thereto so that there would be a sufficient 
amount in the fund to meet the debt at matur- 
ity, (7) the failure of proper audits by others 
than the governing parties, (8) the success of 
the serial payment plan of bonding and its ease 
of comprehension by the public, (9) the lack of 
appreciation on the part of governing bodies of 
the importance of sinking-fund obligations— 
the primal security of the bond holder. 

In recent years the short-term serial bond 
method is being generally accepted as the best 


Worth Building 





Easton, Penna. 











plan for financing schog] extensions when cash 
cannot be paid. These bonds call for the heav- 
iest payments during the first few years. The 
serial bond plan is so simple that it is easily 
understood by all property owners. The Denver 
3oard of Education issued the following ex 
planation® of their bond issue. 

What the School Bond Issue Will Cost the 


Property Owners. 

If your property is assessed at $5,000. 

If the total bonds authorized are for $6,800, 
000. 

If these bonds are serial bonds, bearing 5 per 
cent interest; and if 5 per cent of the principal 
is paid each year, beginning 5 years from the 
date of issue and being fully paid in 25 years, 
$340,000 worth of bonds will be retired each 
year. 

These figures are based on the 1921 valuation 
of Denver, $379,418,750. 

On 
Interest Principal 
Pay each year for 5 years. ..$4.48 


Pay Ge Gin YOO... ...s050 4.48 $4.48 
Pay the 10th year........... 3.36 4.48 
Pay the 15th year........... 2.24 4.48 
Pay Une BOC VOGT... 66605. 1.12 4.48 
Pay the 25th year........... 224 4.48 


Largest amount any one year, $8.96. This de- 
creases gradually till the last year; the amount 
is $4.70. 

The 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 12th, etc., years 
the payment on the principal will be the same, 
$4.48, but the interest will decrease $0.224 each 
year, beginning the sixth year. 

Selling the Program to the Public. 

To insure the success of a building progran: 
the best possible publicity should be used. Many 
programs have failed because superintendents 
have depended upon their personality or politi 
eal influence to carry a bond-election. The 
general public does not welcome added taxation 
unless some very good reasons are shown. On 


*Denver School Review. April, 1922, p. 2. 


this point, Alexander and Theisen make the fol 
lowing statement’: “There is probably not one 
school system in a hundred where the people can 
be induced to vote increased school taxes for the 
amount needed at the present time, without a 
well-directed and vigorous campaign of public- 
ity.” All material used in a publicity campaign 
should be simple, scientific, and truthful. <A 
scientific study should be made of the entire 
situation and then literature prepared which 
will present these findings in their true light in 
such a way that they may be understood by 
every voter. 

The most successful publicity campaigns 
have been under the direction of well organized 
campaign staffs with an expert campaign man 
ager. This manager in most cases has been the 
superintendent of schools. The campaign staff 
should be made up of successful men who repre 
sent different interests in the locality. Thus, 
a labor representative, a man with knowledge 
of local real estate conditions, a man represent 
ing the money interests of the community, a 
newspaper editor, and a church representative 
will make a good working staff. 

This staff should cooperate and manage a 
large number of workers whose business it is to 
get information to the voters, and finally to get 
the votes. These workers may include school 
children, citizens with automobiles, newspaper 
men, teachers, principals, and public speakers. 

In the campaign, several months should be 
devoted to educating the public on the needs of 
the schools, followed by a short intensive drive 
lasting not more than four or six weeks. The 
following are some of the suggestions for suc- 


‘Alexander, C. A., and Theisen, W. W. Publicity 
campaigns for better school support. Yonkers, N. Y 
World Book Company, 1921, p. 5. 

(Concluded on Page 129) 
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White matt glazed Terra Cotta; Inserts on 
frieze, light green glazed Terra Cotta 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
ad nd 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


ROGRESSIVE citizens demand that 

the school buildings erected in their com- 
munities shall have good architecture. They 
realize that beautiful buildings not only defi- 
nitely improve a neighborhood, but—what 
is more important — exercise a refining and 
uplifting influence upon its children. 


It is significant that the schools in many 
of our most progressive communities have 
attained their architectural distinction by the 
use of Terra Cotta trim and ornament. Terra 
Cotta has many qualities to recommend 
There is no other material which gives 
greater effect for the money spent on it. It 
permits the use of ornament and color at a 


minimum of cost. It 1 1S permanent — most 


TERRA COTTA 


WALKER D, WILLIS, Architect |! 
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PENSACOLA HIGH SCHOOL, PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


fire-resistant of all facing materials, un- 
affected by weather or time. 


From the pictures of the Pensacola High School, 
shown above, it can readily be seen how the Terra 
Cotta trim and ornament on this building create an 
artistic effect of lightness and richness. Especially is the 
decorative value of Terra Cotta revealed by the finished 
perfection of the entrance. The girl and the boy medal- 
lions and the symbolic shield on the cornice, as well as 
the exquisite bas-reliefs over the portal are excellent ex- 
amples of the plasticity of Terra Cotta and its capacity for 
faithful reproduction of every detail of a beautiful design. 


In brief, Terra Cotta possesses qualities of beauty, 
economy and durability which have won for it an emi- 
nent place in school architecture. : 


If you are interested in schools, you will find great 
value in our handsome brochure, “Present Day Schools.” 
We shall be glad to send you a-copy of it—free, of 
course. Address, National Terra Cotta aw 19 
West 44th St., New York, N.Y. 


Permanent Beautiful Profitable 
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Thousands of schools 
and office buildings 
throughout the count- 
ry are equipped with 
National Paper Pro- 
ducts. I/llustration 
shows one of the lat- 
ter- the building of 
the Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Co., publish- 
ers of the largest daily 
newspaper, farm pa- 
per and retail trade 
paper in the state of 
Oklahoma, 


Equip Your Buildings- FREE 


with National ‘‘No Waste” Toilet Tissue Fixtures 


and with “Public Service’ T owels, for which fixtures come at cost. 


AKE a tour of inspection and you ll find about 
M 90% of your present toilet paper fixtures tar- 
nished, worn or jammed. You will also proba- 
bly find many of the “‘roll” fixtures still in use - wasting 
paper that cost real money. Without charge you can 
equip all the toilets in your schools with handsome new 
“No Waste’ fixtures guaranteed (1) never te get out 
of order and (2) to save you money in the year's 
paper expense. 
































We supply these fixtures free to large buildings with 
no obligation except this: they are to be used with 
National ‘‘No Waste’ Tissue so long as we continue 





\\\\ 


to furnish high quality, sanitary-made paper, at fair iy 'No-WasTE”™ ace Deans S 
competitive prices - but no longer. (All National Paper \y AND FixTuRES. V/ 
Products are made from fresh, new, sanitary wood-pulp MAN Pusric Service ToweLs 


only; no pulp from old waste paper refuse). 





AND > Fixtures. UY yj 





We also arrange to furnish towel cabinets at cost, for 
dispensing ‘‘Public Service’ Towels. These towels are 
made strong enoughand absorbent enough for use like 
linen -‘‘rub, don't blot’. They save money because they 
dry better; fewer are used per day. 
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In wricing for ‘‘No Waste’ Toilet Tissue Cabinets, state 
whether white, green or nickle is desired. In writing for Pub- 
lic Serwice Towel Cabinets, state choice of white or green cab- 
inets. Samples on request. 


National Paper Products Co. 
Carthage, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST TOWEL MANUFACTURERS. TOILET TISSUE, 
TOWELS, ETC., SOLD BY ONE WHOLESALE PAPER HOUSE IN 











































EVERY IMPORTANT CITY. LOCAL ADDRESS ON REQUEST. 
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EARLY CHILD LABOR LOWERS ADULT 
EFFICIENCY. 

Both child and community are the losers 


through a policy allowing children under the 
age of 16 years to be gainfully employed, ac- 
cording to a recent report on “The Working 
Children of Boston,” just issued by the United 
States Department of Labor through the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Children under 16 years, accord- 
ing to the report have not received an educa- 
tion of the sort to make them adaptable to 
changing industrial conditions or to give them 
an understanding of the duties of citizenship. 
They are subjected also to positive damage from 
irregular habits of work, from labor unadapted 
to their needs and capacities, and from unsuit- 
able associations and environments. 


Advancement in school work, according to the 
report, appears to exercise a favorable influence 
over even the children’s first earnings in regu- 
lar positions, and the advantage of those who 
have completed normal or higher than normal 
grades for their work, is still more noticeable 
in regard to wage increases, steadiness of em- 
ployment, and earnings over an extended period 
of time. The study dealt with conditions which 
attended the entrance into working life of all 
children in Boston, Cambridge, Somerville, and 
Chelsea, Mass., who passed their 14th birthday 
in a given year and who entered employment in 
two years thereafter,—a total of 5,692, or ap- 
proximately one-third of the children of their 
ages in these cities. 

The children interviewed who had started work 
at least a year before the interview took place 
had been unemployed 14.4 per cent of the time 
since they had started work, and many of them 
had spent long periods out of school before en- 
tering employment. Of 823 children inter- 


: MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
2 
Vo ” " ALN 


Before You 


Your Free Text Books 


in September 


Be Sure They Are 


Protected, Reinforced and Kept Clean 
with HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Let us send you a sample for examination 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 











viewed, 33 per cent had held new positions on 
an average once every three to six months, and 
another eight per cent still more frequently. 
The average monthly earnings of the children 
who worked for a period of a year or more were 
only $16.88, though workers steadily employed 
and not subject to “layoffs” attained a monthly 
average not quite $3 higher than this amount. 
Most of the positions held by the children in- 
volved simple mechanical tasks and were not of 
such a character as to offer a future in them- 
selves or a training for any occupation by which 
= could hope to earn a living as an 
adult. 

The reason most frequently given by the chil- 
dren for going to work was that of economic 
need, but retardation and lack of adjustment to 
school life appeared to be important factors also. 
Of 3,399 who had entered full-time employ- 
ment—all of whom were at least 14 years old 
and a large proportion 15 years—50.4 per cent 
had not completed the eighth grade before en- 
tering industry. Many gave as their reason 
for leaving that they disliked school or were dis- 
satisfied with their progress. The facts show a 
pressing need for a study and application of 
methods of training adolescent boys and girls 
which will make the most of whatever capacity 
each possesses. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

—The New York City board of education, 
through Mr. Arthur Somers of the committee 
on supplies, has asked for permission to go into 
the open market and buy coal in case it may be 
necessary. The cost of such coal will not exceed 
$700,000. The request was made necessary by 
the failure of a contracting firm to supply coal 
according to the terms of the contract. It is 
believed it will be impossible to get coal dealers 
to bid on coal contracts in the face of the pres- 
ent situation. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. Organization of a re- 
search bureau for the guidance of the adminis- 
trative as well as the pedagogical branches of 
the public-school system has been undertaken 
recently by Mr. W. W. Theisen, newly appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools. 

Instructional research relative to courses of 
study, methods of pedagogy and other details 
will be a part of the work to which Mr. Theisen 
has been assigned. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Distribute 
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A study of administrative matters will also 
be of importance. These studies will include 
analyses of costs, economical use of the build- 
ings, most satisfactory types of equipment, and 
similar problems. 

Mr. Theisen is a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska and of Columbia University. He 
was director of educational measurements for 
the Wisconsin Department of Education from 
1916 to 1920, and until his appointment at Mil- 
waukee, was director of reference and research 
for the public schools of Cleveland, O. 

—The board of education in Charleston, W. 
Va., is planning to have its third junior high 
school ready for the opening of the second half 
of the present school year. The opening of the 
new building will permit the reorganization of 
the entire school system on the 6-3-3 plan. 

—Selah, Wash. The school board has sub- 
stituted sawdust for coal as an experiment for 
the new school year. The coal strike has made 
it difficult to obtain coal at satisfactory prices 
and the new fuel has been given a trial. 

—Galesburg, Ill. The board has adopted a 
set of rules which are intended to protect teach- 
ers, officers and students from projects not di- 
rectly bearing upon school matters. The rules 
read: 

1. Because of the great demands of different 
organizations on the time of the officers, teach- 
ers and pupils, no advertising, commercial activ- 
ity, or general solicitation will be permitted in 
the schools. 

2. Sectarian, partisan or controversial propa- 
ganda is excluded. 

3. Schools may not be used for the collection 
of money except in cases of well established 
charitable institutions and in accordance with 
well established customs. 

4. The educational value for the children and 
not the worth of the cause is to determine the 
adoption of a proposition. 

5. The burden of proof of a given cause rests 
with the petitioner to show that it is of such 
superior value to the regular work it displaces 
as to justify the city, officers, teachers and pupils 
in endorsing it. 

—The Dallas, Tex., school board has ordered 
the remodeling of the Royal Street School build- 
ing for use as administrative headquarters of 
the school department. It is expected that the 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms. 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes | 
sound-deadening in floors and partitions as a neces- 

sity that is second only to light and ventilation. Quiet 
rooms are essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and 


fire-resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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work will be completed by Christmas so that the 
school offices in the City Hall can be vacated 
before January Ist. 


—Chicago, I!]. The crisis in the school scan- 
dal investigation appears to have been reached 
with the retirement of Judge Scanlan as chief 
justice of the Criminal Court and a request of 
the grand jury that its members be allowed to 
continue the investigation without interruption. 
The ruling as to whether the jury will be con- 
tinued intact is one of the last acts of Judge 
Scanlan. 


}' +. Edwin S. Davis, former president of the 
boe-d, Mr. Albert Severinghaus, former vice- 
president, Business Manager Charles J. Fors- 
berg and others involved have intimated that 
they will not resign from the board. True bills 
were voted against them on charges growing 
out of the purchase of boilers at an extraordi- 
nary price. 

— Mr. D. T. Weir has been appointed assistant 
snperintendent in charge of administration at 
Tutianapolis, Ind., succeeding E. R. Ray who is 
» a leave of absence. Mr. J. F. Thornton has 
veen appointed assistant superintendent to suc- 
ceed Mr. Weir. 

—Large reductions in the salaries of em- 
ployees in the office of Supt. N. J. Bond at West 
Springfield, Mass., have resulted in the resigna- 
tion of the two office secretaries and the supply 
man. The reductions were made in line with 
suggestions of a special investigating committee 
which made a survey of the schools and were 
intended to lower the cost of operation. It has 
been decided to combine the work of the supply 
man and the truancy officer, fixing the salary at 
$1,500 for the combined offices. 

—Webb City, Mo. The school board has re- 
duced the tuition rates for out-of-town students. 
The new rates are as follows: For grade schools, 
including the sixth grade, $2 a month; for 
seventh, eighth and ninth grade, or freshman 
class of the high school, $3 a month; sopho- 
more, jnnior and senior classes of the high 
school, $4. 

—South Bend, Ind. With 400 new freshmen in 
the high school, the school authorities face the 
worst congestion in the history of the schools. 
To meet the situation it has been planned to 
send 200 freshmen to the junior high school and 


Pyramid Brand 


Pennsylvania Slate 
































Winthrop Junior High School, 
Brockton, Mass. 


for 


Educational Buildings 


Our service does not consist only of the prompt deliv- 


ery of the slate. 
trated series of publications we provide basic specifica- 
tions and detailed drawings to assist in securing the 
most satisfactory installation of: 


Toilet Enclosures, Stairs, Urinals, Shower Stalls, 
Laundry Tubs, Sinks and Sink Tops, Switchboards, 
Fuse Blocks, Bus Bar Supports and Panel Boards. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 


Through a complete and fully illus- 











remove an equal number of pupils from that 
school to the grade buildings. The increase is 
attributed to the unusual growth of the city 
during the last six months. 


—Snohomish, Wash. The board has adopted 
a rule providing that high school students who 
fail to pass in two studies, including physical 
training, shall be placed on probation during the 
next semester. At the end of that time, if a 
passing grade is not attained, the student is to 
be dismissed and may not enter during the 
semester. 


—Neenah, Wis. The school board has taken 
steps to stop destructive acts of parties to blame 
for damage to school property. A reward of $10 
is offered for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person defacing or dam- 
aging school property. The action was hastened 
by the deliberate breaking of six windows pre- 
vious to the opening of school. 

—Chicago, Ill. As a measure of economy, the 
school board has stipulated that school officials 
shall own their own cars and that a certain 
amount shall be allowed each official for operat- 
ing expenses. A total of 52 cars used by mem- 
bers of the board, officials, department heads 
and supervisors have been collected, appraised 
and offered to the several persons using them at 
their appraised value. The total cost of the 
cars was $75,000 and their operation amounted 
to $125,000 a year. 

—Among the items included in the 1923 bud- 
get of the New York City board of education is 
one calling for the expenditure of $25,000 as a 
fund to be used by the board or its committee 
in the pending investigation into subjects of 
which it has cognizance and over which it has 
legal control. The purpose of the board is to 
get facts connected with any school situation 
at any time without application to the superin- 
tendent’s office. 

—South Bend, Ind.—Pupils of the schools, 
with the opening of the fall term, were able to 
secure books at cost. In the past an additional 
charge of ten to twenty per cent was made on 
certain books. The book shop has accumulated 
a surplus sufficient to carry whatever small ex- 
pense exists and a uniform price list will be pos- 
sible for the future. The shop has practically 
no overhead expense by reason of the fact that 


the work is all done in a room of the school ad- 
ministration building and the salaries of clerks 
is taken care of by a separate fund. The shop is 
supervised by R. D. Orcutt, city purchasing 
agent. 

Boston, Mass. Twenty-eight department 
heads in the schoolhouse commissioner’s office 
have been given increases in salary ranging 
from $50 to $550 per year, and totaling in all 
$7,750. The increases were given in recognition 
of the increased volume of work facing the em- 
ployees of the department. 

—The Committee on Women Representation 
of the Board of Superintendents of the New 
York City schools, headed by Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man, has asked that the school board favor the 
appointment of Miss Olive Jones to the board 
of superintendents, succeeding Mrs. Grace 
Forsythe. The request was presented to the 
board by Miss Laura Caudle and sought to 
bring before the public and the officials the 
necessity of more general representation of 
women in the educational affairs of the city. 


—The high school at Ridgefield Park, N. J., 
lost its principal when the appointee, William 
A. Landis, failed to make his appearance at the 
opening of the term. Mr. Landis had been in- 
duced early in the year to sign a contract for 
the next school year. A new principal will be 
named shortly. 

—A total of $1,522,000 will be spent by the 
board of education in Sioux City during the 
1922-23 school year according to the budget, 
adopted by the board in August. This figure 
exceeds the 1921 budget by $62,000. 

A total of 58 items are listed under ten gen- 
eral heads of expenditures in the budget for 
the approaching year. Of these heads, “ex- 
pense of instruction” is by far the largest. 


_ The total salaries of grade teachers, amount- 
ing to $441,000 outstrips any other item in the 
list of estimated expenses. Next in order is 
$186,500 in salaries which will be paid to junior 
high school instructors while high school teach- 
ers will draw $131,380 during the coming year. 
Principals will receive the comparatively in- 
significant sum of $68,450. Salaries in the 
superintendent’s office amount to $31,880 while 
Janitors will receive the sum of $65,000. 
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Paid Admissions 


Less Charity — 
Better Morale 
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Cyclone Fence helps to make football teams self-supporting; helps to collect more admissions at 
each game and wind up the season at a profit. 

The “pass-the-hat” method of collecting funds has a bad effect on the morale of any team. Every 
player resents the thought that his team is an object of charity. Then, too, these give-what-you- 
please games are generally long on pennies, nickles and dimes and short on halves and dollars. 
The tendency is to give for the sake of appearance rather than to support the team. 

Schools that have enclosed their athletic fields with Cyclone Fence have immediately experienced 1 
large increases in receipts from games. More people attend the games; none slip into the grounds 
undetected. The games are conducted on a business basis—as they should be. The morale of the 

team is better, the men go into the games with greater confidence and play better football. 

Athletic fields enclosed with strong, sturdy, attractive Cyclone Fence become more private. Tres- 
passers are kept out. Equipment is protected. A few games pay for the fence. 





We will gladly submit estimate on your requirements. Consult 
our nearest district office. Write for Catalog S.B.J.-11. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY _ General Offices, Waukegan, Illinois 
Factories: Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, O., Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. 


44193 
| AND PRODUCTS 


= 





DISTRICT OFFICES: WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS 
. Eastern Division, New York City. Standard Fence Company, 
Mid-Western Division, Waukegan-Cleveland-Detroit. Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


CYCLONE FENCE 





DROPERTY PROTECTION VAaYs 
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Great Strength—The “Empire” Mov- 
able and Adjustable Chair Desk is un- 
equalled in strength of construction 
and adjustments. It has absolutely 
nothing to get out of order—requires 
no tools to adjust. 








Unequalled Appearance—In appear- 
ance and construction the “Empire” 
Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk 
is unsurpassed. And in point of com- 
fort healthfulness, beauty, and dur- 
ability there is no other desk that 
will come up to the standards set by 
the “Empire” Chair Desk. 


Exclusive Adjustments—The five ex- 
clusive adjustments of the “Empire” 
Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk 
is one of the features which has made, 
the “Empire” Chair Desk the recog- 
nized leader in its field. 


Perpendicular Adjustment — This 
adjustment permits the desk top to 
be either elevated or lowered to meet 
the individual requirements of each 
pupil. 





Aug. 22, 1916 
Patented July 3, 1917 
Feb. 18, 1919 





SIDE VIEW. 








Plus and Minus Adjustment—This 
adjustment permits the desk top to 
be moved either forward or backward Aug. 22, 1916 D 


Patented July 3, 1917 


to allow the correct distance of the Feb, 18, 1919 
desk top from the pupil. 


SNC CMW EC Ob 


Improvedpn 


Constant effort to render the most satisfactory 
seating service to the schools of the country has} Ac 
resulted in the improved ‘Empire’ Chair Desk} m¢ 
as illustrated. All the features which have estab} lin 
lished the leadership of the “Empire” are re| fe 
tained in the new model. The improvements add} 0U 
considerably to its utility, and embody changesin, ¢f 
construction which greatly increase the durability 
and service of the ‘Empire’ Movable and Ad} C 
justable Chair Desk in the schools. 01 


The “EMPIRE” Movable and Adjustimair 


various grades and has five adjustmenifat ¢ 


Catalog and other lilt fur 


EMPIRE SEAl 


ROCHESTiNE 










































THE E. L. GROVER CO., W. J. McILWAIN, 
/ 137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Little Rock, Ark. UT 
Aug. 22, 1916 SOUTHERN SEATING CO., SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCH! R, 
Patented July 8, 1917 j 121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. Korber Building, Albuquerque, N. 
Feb 8, 1919 
oe ae ; WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., NOLLA & MORELL, 
DESK TOP REMOVED a Huntington, W. Va. Gonzalo Marin No. 17, Arecibo, Port 
AXS, KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, PITTSBURGH OFFICE, H. Keefe, Met.: 
.") 224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 921 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa- 








siveatures 


Tilting Desk Top—tThis adjustment 
enables the desk top to be adjusted to 
any inclination, thus securing the cor- 
rect angle of vision for reading and 
the proper slant for writing and 
drawing. 

The Lifting Desk Top—A feature 
which permits the pupils to arise 
from the “Empire” Chair Desk as hu- 
man beings should, instead of first 
having to double up like a jack-knife 
and slide awkwardly into the aisle. 
Detachable Desk Top—The desk top 
of the “Empire” Movable and Adjust- 
able Chair Desk can be easily removed 
and as easily replaced, making it as 
convenient for auditorium and com- 
munity use as for classroom use. 
Spacious Book Compartment—The 
entire space directly below the seat is 
devoted to an absolutely dust proof 
book compartment. Books and other 
needs are not obliged to be left in the 
open. The drawer, like every other 
feature of the “Empire” Chair Desk, 
is durably constructed and guaran- 
teed to “slide easy” under all condi- 
tions. 


Steel Glides—The bottom of the legs 
X-RAY ILLUSTRATION SHOWS are equipped with steel glides which 
DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. permit the “Empire” Movable and 
Adjustable Chair Desk to be moved 
easily and noiselessly. 
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Aug. 22, 1916 
Patented July 38, 1917 
Feb. 18, 1919 





REAR VIEW. 














Worse LAU DCSl 


dbnstruction 


ctory Standardize on the “Empire” Movable and 
y has} Adjustable Chair Desk for your schools. It is the 
Desk} most practical, durable and economical. Its un- 
stab-| limited flexibility coupled with its other exclusive 
e re| features permit arrangement of most advantage- 
3add| ous classroom groupings which increase teaching 
resin’ efficiency. 
bility Check the “Empire”? Movable and Adjustable 
Ad] Chair Desk point by point, then compare for your 
own satisfaction. 


djusttmair Desk is made in six sizes to fit the 
stmenat each pupil may be individually fitted. 








her life furnished on request. 


ANG COMPANY 


STNNEW YORK 


UTHEASTERN SEATING COMPANY, CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
prnnales Building, Atlanta, Ga. 308 Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
> SC * . 

ass HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 
N. M. — OFFICE, Henry L. Fowkes, Mer. Houston, Texas. 

© cnville, Hl. NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
.~ CITY EMPIRE SEATING CO., 1401 University Ave. 8S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
a Annttate Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

ART SALES COMPANY, SYRACUSE OFFICE: 

ialto Building, San Francisco, Calif. 1417 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Aug. 22, 1916 


Patented July 3, 1917 
Feb. 18, 1919 








LIFTING DESK TOP. 
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Sani-Onyx is bercter than 
Marble or Tile for Wains- 
coating, Paneling, Baths, 
Toilets, Showers and Floors. 
Specifications requested for 
prices on complete installa- 
tions. 










the country. 


lunchroom equipment. 























Sani-Onyx Table Tops are radiantly.white, durable, easy to clean 
and as hard and smooth as polished glass. This type of material 
is non-absorbent and will not collect grease or dirt. Fruit juices 
and even the strongest acids have no effect on Sani-Onyx. No 












Lunch Room &quipment that is Gasy to Clean 


Educators now realize the necessity of school lunchrooms—a place 
where pupils can get a good, wholesome meal at reasonable cost. 
The illustration above is typical of a modern school lunchroom 
equipped with Sani-OnyxTop, Sani-Metal Base Tables. We 
have made hundreds of similar installations in schools all over 
For those who want the utmost in sanitation and 
durability, this type of equipment is wwe nosed used than any 
: . : 
other. You should investigate thoroughly before specifying your Write for Catalogue 
We will be glad to send you our illustrated literature showing 
all kinds of Sani equipment suitable for schools and colleges. 
Our engineering department will lay out your space free of charge. 


These materials may be purchased from local distributors. Our 
export department completely equipped te handle foreign businets. 


Sani Building, North Chicago, III. 
Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 


284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 





matter what you spill, a damp cloth will remove it instantly. 
Sani-Metal Table Bases are made of special metal, heavily 
coated with porcelain enamel. There are no crevices for dirt and 
grease to collect. Wet brooms and mops which are so injurious to 
the ordinary varnished kind, have no effect on Sani-Metal. 
A schooi lunchroom is a permanent investment and requires 
permanent equipment. We have it. 


a 


ins 


A recent installation in the 
Spaulding School, Chicago, 
lil., featuring No. 313-T 
Sani-Onyx Top Tables with 
Sani-Metal Bases and 411-P 
Stools. 


































Sani Products Co. Fg 
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Notes ) 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

-The new building program of the New York 
City schools included in the 1923 budget pro- 
poses the construction of a total of 57 school 
buildings at a total cost of $54,000,000. The 
program will be sufficient not only to care for 
the pupils now on part time but also to take 
care of the needs of the future. The buildings 
contemplated include fifty for elementary pupils, 
with a total of 93,340 sittings, and seven for 
pupils in the high school department, with a 
total seating capacity of approximately 15,000. 

In addition to the 57 school buildings in- 
cluded in the 1923 program, there are the 83 
school sites and the acquisition of several play- 
grounds. The proposed high schools include 
three for Manhattan, two for Queens, one for 
Bronx, and one for Brooklyn. There is also 
provision for the expenditure of a million dol- 
lars for fire prevention work, seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars for improving playground sites in 
use, two and a half million dollars for draughts- 
men’s wages and $123,000 for organs and pianos. 

The building committee of the board of edu- 
cation is spending $97,000,000 for public educa- 
tion, buildings and sites for the children of New 
York City, the largest sum ever appropriated 
in the history of this or any other city in the 
same length of time. 

—Wichita, Kans. The board of education re- 
cently voted to invest approximately $100,000 of 
accumulated sinking fund money in Kansas or 
United States bonds. The daily balances of the 
board are deposited in a local bond and draw 
4.11 per cent interest. 

—New York, N. Y. Thirty-two new school 
buildings and additions, including a number of 
temporary structures, containing a total of 16,- 
280 sittings, were completed ready for the school 
opening September first. One new continuation 
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school, with provisions for 300 pupils, also was 


opened. 

It is estimated that fully 30,000 children were 
taken off part-time as each additional sitting 
provided means that two pupils can be given 
full-time instruction as in part-time classes a 
seat is used by two pupils in the course of a 
day. It is expected that the 16,280 new sittings 
will enable the school authorities to reduce the 
part-time to approximately 100,000. 

While first consideration has been given to 
providing elementary schools, much needed re- 
lief has also been afforded to several of the more 
crowded high schools. One new building has 
been erected for Brooklyn Borough, while ad- 
ditions have been provided in Queens and Rich 
mond Boroughs. 

—New York, N. Y. The school budget for the 
year 1923 approximates $95,000,000 according to 
estimates of the school authorities. Various 
additions and changes were made before its 
final adoption. Of the total budget, the state of 
New York will pay $18,903,192, bringing the 
next appropriation of the city to something 
above $76,000,000. Approximately $900,000 of 
the state’s share will consist of special appro- 
priations to encourage vocational education; 
physical training, adult Americanization and 
evening school work. 

~-Indianapolis, Ind. A new system of pur- 
chasing supplies for the schools in quantities of 
less than $200 value has been approved by local 
jobbers and supply houses. Under the new pur- 
chasing plan, bids for all orders amounting to 
less than $200 are to be opened at ten o’clock on 
the morning designated for bids to be received 
under the schedule adopted. Two days before 
the bids are to be opened a statement of the 
quantity and the article to be purchased is to be 
posted on the bulletin board provided for that 
purpose in the lobby of the business office of 
the board. 

Representatives of jobbers and supply houses 
may visit the bulletin board at any time and 
make note of supplies in their particular line 
which are to be purchased and the date upon 
which bids are to be opened. The bid is then 
prepared on a form furnished by the school 
board and submitted to the purchasing agent. 
It is then to be opened at the specified time. 





Under the old system, it was necessary for 
the representative of each supply house which in- 
tended to bid on supplies to consult the school 
purchasing office. The time of both the supply 
houses and the school business office has been 
conserved in the new system. 

The following is the schedule upon which bids 
for purchases under $200 are received by the 
purchasing department of the school board: 

Monday, 10 A. M.—Paints, varnishes, painters’ 
supplies, glass, automobile supplies, laboratory 
supplies, chemicals, drugs, biological supplies, 
physics supplies, physiography supplies, scien- 
tific supplies, oil, gasoline. 

Tuesday, 10 A. M.—Dry goods, coal, coke, 
forge room supplies, sewing supplies, foundry 
supplies. 

Wednesday, 10 A. M.—Plumbing materials, 
steamfitters’ materials, mill supplies, hardware, 
tinners’ materials, tinners’ supplies, electrical 
supplies, lumber, roofing materials, iron, steel, 
janitors’ supplies, woodworking supplies, sheet 
metal supplies, machine shop supplies, manual 
training supplies, leather and belting, building 
materials, machinery. 

Thursday, 10 A. M.—Printing, printing sup- 
plies, paper, binding, art supplies, mechanical 
drawing supplies and materials, music supplies 
and equipment, handwriting supplies, cooking 
supplies, general educational supplies. 

Friday, 10 A. M.—Office supplies, office ma 
chinery, furniture, physical training supplies 
and equipment, commercial department supplies, 
filing equipment, miscellaneous. 

—Cleveland, O. Provision for a program of 
educational expansion has beén made with the 
ratification of a school bond issue of $500,000 
by a vote of 25,639 to 15,406. The ratification 
of the bond issue guarantees a continuous square 
area of land, which may be used only in erect- 
ing city and county administrative and execu- 
tive buildings, unmarred by any intervening 
business establishments. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
considered a report of the finance committee 
recommending that Attorney General Lesh de- 
termine those claims of Architects Snider & 
Rotz which must be paid and those which need 
not be paid. The board recently failed in an 
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AN IMMENSELY HELPFUL 
SERVICE FOR THE SCHOOL 


out the entire United States. 
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attempt to effect a compromise agreement with 
the architects in the matter of compensation for 
school work. 

In a suit brought against the architects sev- 
eral months ago, it was alleged that the school 
board had paid them $64,431 as fees for profes- 
sional services rendered under illegal contracts. 
It was charged that Mr. L. A. Snider, as build- 
ing supervisor, received a percentage fee for the 
construction of new buildings while his firm 
received a five per cent fee for preparing plans 
and specifications for engineering and construc- 
tion of the buildings. 

The board adopted a report over the protest 
of the president, providing for the employment 
of Snider & Rotz in laying out and supervising 
the installation of a lighting system for the 
shop unit of the Arsenal Technical High School. 
New Castle, Pa. The completion of the 
new $800,000 Junior High School is threatened 
with delay because of labor trouble. The leaders 
of the local trades and labor assembly hold that 
the local school janitors have infringed on their 
rights in doing repair work during the summer 
vacation. They threaten to remove all union 
men from school jobs under course of construc- 
tion unless the board settles the matter satis- 
factorily. So far, the school board has ignored 
all communications from the trade union body. 

—Mayor Smith of Urbana, IIl., is supporting 
a movement to have the school tax rate increased 
from $2.75 to $4 per $100 valuation. Mr. Smith 
has prepared a series of articles for the local 
newspaper in which he explains the reason for 
an increase in the tax rate. 

—State Supt. B. J. Burris of Indiana, in a 
recent statement, attributes the increased cost of 
education in the state to the lengthening of the 
school year, increased school attendance, de- 
creased purchasing power of the dollar, in- 
creases in expenditure for new buildings, rapid 
growth in transportation caused by consolida- 
tion and increases in teachers’ salaries. Mr. 
Burris also pointed out that the low rank of 
seventeen given Indiana in a comparative edu- 
cational survey of the states made by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation was due largely to the low 
expenditures of the state for education and not 
to the quality of instruction given in the schools. 
Mr. Burris offers statistics to show that the 
state is not paying extravagant salaries to 
attempt to effect a compromise agreement with 





teachers but is in reality far down the list of 
states in this item of expenditure. 

Mr. Reuben W. Jones, secretary of the 
school board at Seattle, Wash., recently gave a 
brief statement of school progress during the 
last quarter of a century. Mr. Jones showed 
that 25 years ago Seattle was hard up and the 
schools were being pinched. There had been 
hard times for four years and the people were 
discouraged. Then came the Alaska gold rush 
and with it a great wave of constructive 
optimism which swept school interests along 
with other community affairs into a new period 
of growth and prosperity. 

The building history of the Seattle schools, 
according to Mr. Jones, may be divided into 
three periods. The Central, Denny and old South 
School constitute the pioneer group. The great 
building boom following the fire gave Ranier, 
Minor and Mercer. Then came Queen Anne, 
B. F. Day and other more or less temporary 
structures. 

The real forward-looking program began with 
the completion of the Broadway High School 
in 1902. Between 1901 and 1905 were con- 
structed the first units of Longfellow, Warren 
Avenue, Walla Walla, University Heights, Ross 
and Interbay. 

The unparalleled rapidity with which the 
school needs have grown is well shown in com- 
parative figures of school population and school 
census for the years 1897 and 1922. In 1897 
there was a population of 65,000 and a school 
census of 10,200. In 1922 there was a popula- 
tion of 340,000 and a school census of 65,976. 
The number of schools 25 years ago was twenty, 
while today the schools are crowded in their 
84 buildings. In 1897 there were 5,400 pupils 
in the elementary schools and 404 in the high 
schools. Today the elementary enrollment is 
32,000 and the high school enrollment 11,000. 

The total assessed valuation of the school 
property this year is $247,502,491 and the pres- 
ent school property is valued at $12,241,952. 
The school tax levy has grown from 4.42 mills 
to 13.37 mills and the school budget from $135,- 
943 to $4,630,882. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has awarded to the Frymier and Hanna Com- 
pany a contract for the construction of the Julia 
Richman High School, at a cost of $1,864,000. 


HE AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER contains four separate compart- 
ments and receives pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters. 
depositing a coin automatically issues a gummed engraved stamp as a 


Features embody exactly the arrangement desired in Thrift Education. 
MAIL onuven FOR FULL INFORMATION TO 

American Banking Machine Corporation | 

404 WRIGLEY BLDG., CHICAGO 
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Approaching the Question of School Savings 


TEACHERS MUST NOT BE MADE THE CUSTODIANS OF MONEY 
IF THE SYSTEM IS TO BECOME A PERMANENT ONE 


The opportunity to save should be given 
daily, the same as the parent enjoys. 


WITH THE AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER THRIFT SYSTEM 


TEACHERS DO NOT SELL STAMPS, HANDLE FUNDS, MAKE 
REPORTS, KEEP RECORDS, ACCEPT DEPOSITS, ISSUE RE- 
CEIPTS, ISSUE PASS BOOKS, MAKE ENTRIES, DO ACCOUNT- 
ING NOR ANY BOOKKEEPING. 

INSTALLED AT NO EXPENSE TO THE SCHOOL. 





The Automatic Receiving Teller has proven itself to be the most | 
effectual of all thrift plans and is being adopted by schools through- 


The action of 








The board also approved the plans and speci- 
fications for the new Public School 64, in the 
Bronx, to cost $632,500. The total outlay for 
the school will reach $905,000. 


—Supt. F. M. Hunter of Oakland, Calif., is 
making a survey of future school needs at the 
request of the board of education. The board is 
considering the eventual abandonment of the 
Oakland High School and of turning it over to 
the city for a war memorial building. The 
building has outlived its usefulness and a new 
structure has become necessary. 

—Atlanta, Ga. Eighteen building projects 
included in the new building program of the 
board are already under way, according to Mr. 
W. W. Gaines, chairman of the board. Dr. 
George D. Strayer is acting as consulting ex- 
pert for the board. 

—Dubois, Neb. Thirty thousand dollars in 
school bonds were recently voted by the people 
of Dubois for the erection of a new school build- 
ing. The building is in process of construction. 
The entire amount of the bond issue was sold to 
investors in Dubois. 


—Terre Haute, Ind. The Rose Polytechnic 
Building has been remodeled to serve as a voca- 
tional school for the youth of the city. 

—Asheville, N. C. A total of fourteen build- 
ing and repair jobs are at present under way 
with very little hope that any of the buildings 
will be ready for use when the schools open. 
The first of the new buildings to be ready for 
occupancy will be the Stevens-Lee High School 
for colored students. Much of the delay in the 
completion of buildings is due to the railroad 
situation which has retarded the delivery of 
materials and supplies for the schools. 

—According to the Chicago papers expert 
accountants working for ten weeks on the books 
of the Chicago board of education have un- 
covered an alleged shortage of $800,000. Among 
transactions involved are graft in report work, 
purchase of unnecessary supplies, real estate 
deals, padding of payrolls, and favoritism in 
the award of contracts. Following the report 
of the accountants, the August grand jury of 
Cook County, Ill., began an investigation which 
resulted in true bills against Edwin S. Davis, 
Albert H. Severinghaus, Charles F. Forsberg 
and Thomas Fitzgerald, charging them with 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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SELF - CONTAINED 
PROGRAM CLOCK— 
Universal Type. Key- 
wound or motor- 
wound. Highest grade 
self-contained pro- 
eram clock 
able Furnished in 


several sizes and ca- 


pacities; no batteries 
required, 
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International 


Electric Program Systems 


Sales Offices and Service Stations in all principal cities of the world. 





























A Task Which Calls for 


the Highest Reliability in 
School Program Systems 


Since an Electric Program System is intended to systematize 
school schedules, prevent confusion, save time, and increase effi- 
ciency throughout, its value depends entirely on its reliability. 
The pre-eminent position of International Electric Program 
Systems—made for schools and similar institutions of all sizes 
and types—is due to the fact that they insure the highest stand- 
ards of reliability and accuracy in every detail of design and 
manufacture. 


are furnished with either the Universal Disk Type of Program 
Clock, or, in the case of smaller installations where electric cur- 
rent is not obtainable, with the Wheel Type Program Clock. 

In addition to the Program Clocks themselves the Interna- 
tional line includes Program Cabinets, Distributing Boards and 
incidental equipment for every need. All necessary bells can 
be supplied if desired, or an International system can be installed 
to operate bells already in use. 

The high standards embodied in International Program Sys- 
tems are applied also to International Master Clocks and 
Secondary Clocks. They are characteristic throughout of 
International reliability, handsome in appearance and adapted 
to all school clock requirements. 

By selecting Internationals for your complete school program 
and time-keeping systems you will insure the uniform depend- 
ability which is so necessary to the success of such installations. 


Write for our literature on International Electric 
Time Systems for Schools. 


International Time Recording 
Co. of New York : : General 
Offices-50 Broad St., New York 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
in the World of Time Systems 
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SELF - CONTAINED 
PROGRAM CLOCK— 
WHEEL TYPE 
Key-wound or motor- 
wound; inexpensive 


program clock for 
handling one or two 
simple minute-interval 
programs; no batter- 
ies required. 
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What would 
Rip Van Winkle say? 


The world, it has been said, has made more progress in the 
last century than in the eight centuries preceding. 


Wonderful inventions have been made. Science has made 
remarkable strides in many directions. Rip Van Winkle, 
looking about in the world today, would never believe his 
eyes. 


But if Old Rip, after dodging automobiles and peering at 
airplanes, should step into your school, what would he say? 
Would he find a new order of things—progress in the meth- 
ods of teaching? Would he find music available to every 
room and class? 


Music in your school means progress. It recreates and in- 
spires. Makes better, brighter schools. Where music is 
taught with the aid of a Monogram piano, children leave 
the classroom with new vigor that makes for greater efh- 
ciency in the study of other subjects. 


Music is sunshine to your school. A portable Monogram 
will flood your school with this sunshine. It will provide 
music everywhere—in every room. Easily moved by two 
children. Built low, so the teacher can see over the top. 
Has a big, beautiful tone. Built expressly for schools and 
used in schools throughout America. The Monogram is 
W. Otto Miessner’s latest, perfected piano! 


Supply your school with an abundance 
of music. Get a Monogram for each 
floor. Get them now—during the early 
part of the new school year. Send for 
the interesting Monogram Catalog and 
full information... Clip and mail the 
coupon. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 


228 - 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 






Miessner Piano Co., 
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Section of a typical playground, fitted with 
MEDART Playground Equipment, located and 
installed with the assistance of our Engineer- 
ing Department. No matter what the size of 
your appropriation, MEDART engineers are 
always glad to give you intelligent advice on 





Scientific Play 





A Vital Factor in Education 


Scientific play and properly planned playgrounds are vital factors 
in education because they build the healthy bodies that support 
active minds. 

The children for whose welfare you are at least partially respon- 
sible will develop quicker and better if they have ample and scien- 
tific playgrounds. If you haven’t them, they should be provided 
at once—if you have, extensions may be necessary. 


vt 
PLAYGROUND AR] 


Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers in the 
playground movement, and the leaders in perfecting playground 
equipment rightly fitted to train growing children. Get Catalog 
“M,” really a textbook on playground planning and equipment. 


Tell us your problems and get the advice of our Engineering De- 
partment, without cost or obligation. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 





New York. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Chicago: 326 W. Madison St. 





any playground problem. 











(Continued from Page 80) 
conspiracy to defraud the board of education. 
Formal indictments were returned charging that 


nearly a quarter of a million dollars was mis- 
appropriated through their scheming by the pur- 
chase of 44 boilers from the Fitzgerald Com- 
pany at $9,500 apiece, when the same boilers 
could have been bought from the United States 
Shipping Board for $2,500 apiece. 

Further evidence in real estate and phono- 
graph deals was gained when Mr. Charles E. 
White of the Lincoln State Bank, and Mr. 
William H. Wade, a phonograph manufacturer, 
testified. Mr. White told of his sale of the 
Phillips school site to the board for $95,000 after 
purchasing it from Charles E. Springer for 
$65,000. Mr. Wade told of drawing up speci- 
fications for phonographs and refusing to bid 
because of changes in the specifications. The 
bid of the Hiawatha Phonograph Company was 
accepted at $157 when the machines could have 
been duplicated for $100 apiece. 

The grand jury followed with the indictment 
of Patrick H. Moynihan and Charles E. Ward, 
together with ten other city hall attaches on 
blanket charges of fraud and conspiracy involv- 
ing waste of Chicago school funds. Seven of 
the indicted men are school board office holders 
and the others are accused of being officers of 
companies selling school supplies — companies 
questionably organized. All are appointees to 
their several places through the influence of 
the Thompson-Lundin machine. The list of the 
indicted men is as follows: 

Patrick H. Moynihan, member of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission and head of the Hia- 
watha Phonograph Co.; Charles Ward, politi- 
cian and attorney for the Fitzgerald Boiler 
Works and the Wisconsin Lime and Cement 
Co.; Edwin S. Davis, former president and now 
a trustee of the school board; Albert H. Sever- 
inghaus, former vice-president of the board, now 
trustee; William A. Bither, former attorney for 
the board; Charles J. Forsberg, business mana- 
ger; Fred W. Krengle, assistant business mana- 
ger; J. A. Hock, president of the Wisconsin Lime 
and Cement Co.; Fred Moynihan, officer of the 
Hiawatha Phonograph Co.; Fred Sadier, effi- 
clency engineer of the board; Raymond J. Off- 
lighter, member plan division of the board; T. 
J. Hickey, president of the Utica Supply Co. 


-Mt. Vernon, Ila. The school levy has been 
reduced from 80.1 mills to slightly over 62 mills, 
a decrease of almost 25 per cent. The general 
fund has this year been fixed at $20,000, a re- 
duction of $7,000 from that of last year. 

—Williamsburg, Va. The city council has 
granted an increase of $1,000 in the school fund 
for the year 1922-23. 

-Indianapolis, Ind. Increased expenditures 
to be made in every department of the schools 
have been indicated in the budget of the board 
of school commissioners. The aggregate ex- 
penditures for the school year of $6,391,496 will 
be met on the estimated assessed valuation of 
the city by a levy of 93.5 cents on each $100 
of taxable property. 

-School costs in Boulder, Colo., have in- 
creased from $83,039 in 1913 to $205,252 in 1922, 
a gain of $122,212 in ten years. During this 
same period the school population, according to 


the local census, has risen by only 738. The 
latest returns are 3,348. 
The annual report of H. C. Tilley, secretary of 


the Walla Walla, Wash, school board has been 
completed and shows that actual expenditures 
by the board of education for the maintenance 
of the schools of the city for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, were $268,395.99 which 
was $16,354.01 less than the budget estimate of 
$284,750.00. 

The receipts of the district for the year were 
$292,300 for the general fund, or $22,124.34 in 
excess of the expenditures. 

At the close of the fiscal year there was a 
balance of $38,308.95 in the general fund with 
warrants outstanding to the amount of $2,- 
257.24. 

In the bond account there was $30,984.85 on 
hand on June 30, 1921. There was $48,439.80 
collected in taxes for the bond fund and bonds 
were paid to the amount of $24,000. Interest 
paid on bonds totaled $18,877.65, leaving a bal- 
ance in the fund of $36,547.00. 

—During the 38 years in which the Dallas 
public schools have been organized under the 
direction of the board of education they have 
acquired property valued at a total of $4,428,- 
632, accordiag to the annual report of superin- 
tendent J. F. Kimball, recently filed with the 
state superintendent of public instruction. This 


total includes 42 elementary schools and five 
high schools with a value of $3,319,950, com- 
prising the greater amount of the school prop- 
erty in the city. 

The school grounds of the city are valued at 
$891,014 and the furniture is valued at $116,936. 
The laboratory equipment for science instruc- 
tion is worth $10,868.98; the bookkeeping equip- 
ment is worth $650; the home economics equip- 
ment is valued at $5,890; the manual training 
equipment at $13,612.68; the typewriting and 
stenography equipment at $7,500; the school 
libraries at $28,211, and the other equipment in- 
cluding the lunch rooms, is valued at $24,000. 

There were 30,937 students in the white and 
negro schools of the city in 1921-22, imcluding 
15,236 boys and 15,701 girls. This equal divi- 
sion is unusual in most cities, where the girls 
far outnumber the boys. There were 26,240 
white students in the schools and 4,697 negro 
students. The average cost of the white stu- 
dents in 1921-22 was $66.86 a student, this 
amount being the largest in the state. This cost 
is based on salaries and daily attendance only. 

-Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. Wm. F. Web- 
ster, in a report to the board of education, esti- 
mates that three sixteen-room elementary 
schools, one junior high school to accommodate 
1,000 children and one senior high school to 
accommodate 1,600 children each two years in 
the next five or six years will be the building 
requirements. In the computation, no account 
has been taken for the transforming of the 
school system from an eight-four to a six-three- 
three plan. The new plan has been adopted and 
the board is building Junior high schools in con- 
formity to the six-three-three plan. 

A survey of the city, indicating the school 
population in every block, has been begun by the 
board, in an effort to determine where the most 
rapid growth in population is to come in future 
years. Buildings must be located where there 
is the greatest need, not because the sites are 
cheap or because the sites are owned by the 
board. 


—The state of Massachusetts faces a serious 
shortage in school buildings despite the fact 
that a number of new structures have been 
opened in various parts of the state, according 
to officials of the state education department. 
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NiIREMOLD CONDUIT 


OW important it is that the school electric lights be 


placed just so! 
with’children’s eyes! 


schools. 





You can’t afford to experiment 


Run the electric wires on the surface of the walls and 
ceilings. Encase the wires in Wiremold Conduit. Then 
you can change the lighting swiftly and economically to 
meet changing conditions. 


It is the right way to wire 


Wiremold conduit is a rigid steel tube that completely protects sur- 
face wires. It can be put up more rapidly than any other conduit. 
It is the lowest priced conduit on the market. 


For the well-wired school building- 
S; Fi 


WIREMOLD 


CONDUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 








A special study of the shortage has revealed 
that a number of schools have been forced to 
take care of two classes on the same day, which 
is called the platoon plan. More than 41,000 
pupils have been attending school under this 
arrangement. 


While the normal rate of new construction 
was retarded by the usual conditions prevailing 
as a result of the war, there occurred an in- 
crease of 14,000 in the number of pupils to be 
housed. Various causes other than the natural 
increase have operated to bring about the 
growth in pupil enrollment. 

The law raising the educational requirements 
to be met before children under 16 years may 
leave school, and the failure of industry to em- 
ploy the usual number of children owing to the 
industrial depression, are factors which have 
operated to retain in the schools a larger pro- 
portion of the older pupils than have remained 
heretofore. 


The study of building needs has revealed that 
96 per cent of the congestion is found in the 
cities and large towns, indicating the more rapid 
growth of urban communities and the effect of 
industrial depression upon school enrollment. 
The greater prevalence of the platoon plan in 
high schools reflects the more rapid rate of 
growth in the high school enrollment and the 
relatively greater cost of buildings for high 
schools than for elementary schools. 

—Haverhill, Mass. Supt. Albert L. Barbour 
has recommended that the board of education 
employ an expert in schoolhouse planning be- 
fore it proceeds with the construction of new 
buildings in the fifth ward. He urges that the 
city take advantage of the advice of the state 
education department which is available through 
its expert in school architecture. 

Mr. Barbour points out that in undertaking 
the construction of a large building group such 
as is proposed, a problem of unusual importance 
is presented. There is involved the combina- 
tion of an elementary school unit with a Junior 
high school unit in such a way that the two 
units may be separated and distinct and at the 
same time so that the two units may be served 
by the same administrative office. 

If the city succeeds in obtaining the services 
of the state’s school architect, it will secure 


the latest and most authentic information avail- 
able as to modern school building practice. It 
will save thousands of dollars and will give 
the city a better school than would otherwise 
be obtained. 


—Indianapolis, Ind. Increased expenditures 
for every department of the schools is indi- 
cated in a proposed budget submitted to the 
board by the business director otf the schools. 
‘the aggregate proposed expenditures for the 
school year 1923 will amount to $6,391,496, 
which will be met on the estimated assessed 
valuation of the city by a levy of 93.5 cents on 
each $100 of taxable property. The levy for 
the last year was 55.3 cents on each $100. 

—New York. N. Y. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $95,600,000, which is 
about $4,000,000 more than the budget ot 1922. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. Smaller school build- 
ings and more of them instead of a tew large 
structures of enormous capacity have been 
recommended as the tuture building program 
by Supt. Wm. F. Webster. The purpose ot the 
board is not to build monumental! structures but 
to erect buildings in suitable locations where 
they will be most accessible to all school chil- 
dren. 


In line with this policy, elementary schools will 
be from twelve to twenty rooms in size, junior 
high schools will accommodate not to exceed 
1,200 children and senior high schools not to 
exceed 1,800 children. In organizing the schools 
into smaller units, the expense of administra- 
tion will only slightly be increased. 

New York. In the face of a large registra- 
tion of school children the school board expects 
a shortage of seating facilities equal to if not 
greater than last year. Although more than 
16,000 additional sittings have been provided 
for the elementary, schools this year, these will 
be offset by the new enrollments. The high 
schools in their registrations point to an en- 
rollment of 100,000 students, the greatest in the 
history of the city. Last year the enrollment 
was 90,000, with 40,000 students on part time. 
In spite of the additional sittings provided by 
the board, it is thought that many buildings will 
be obliged to operate on double and even triple 
sessions. The DeWitt Clinton High School 


alone, will have an enrollment of 8,000 boys, the 
largest number any high school has ever had. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The building and grounds 
committee of the board has recently recom- 
mended the building of additions to nine schools 
and the erection of a shop building. The prep- 
aration of plans for the new Shortridge High 
School has been delayed in favor of the building 
program as adopted. 

Boise, Ida. The state board of education has 
given authority for an increase in the school 
levy from ten to fifteen mills. 

—Yakima, Wash. The school levy for the 
coming year has been fixed at 13.6 mills, which 
is 4.7 mills less than the levy of a year ago. 
The reduction in millage is equivalent to ap- 
proximately $57,000. 

—Caldwell, Ida. Operating expenses for the 
schools this year will aggregate $92,000 in- 
stead of $106,000 as adopted last year. This 
represents a reduction in cost of $14,000 for the 
year. The school levy will remain at 21 mills 
and the surplus funds will be used in paying the 
interest on the bonded indebtedness and in 
building a bond retiring fund. 

—Steelton, Pa. The school board has em- 
ployed the architectural firm of Lawrie, Green 
& Company of Harrisburg to have charge of the 
proposed building operations next year. To 
meet the cost of the building plan it is proposed 
to ask the loan of the required amount at the 
November election. 

Detroit, Mich. Seven additions and three 
new buildings were completed for the first 
semester, adding a pupil capacity of 5,240 to 
the elementary school plant. The completion 
of the Cass Technical High School annex per- 
mits the use of the complete plant and the addi- 
tion to the Northwestern High relieves some- 
what the congestion in that school. Each of the 
new structures has accommodations for 440 
pupils. 

—Aberdeen, S. D. The school board has 
fixed the school levy for next year at $300,233. 
The levy for the coming year is larger by $26,- 
356 than it was last year but the school plant 
has been larger than the growth in levy so that 
in reality the unit cost of running the schools 
for the new year will be less than it was last 
year when the levy was $273,877.87. 
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THE 
PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


MARK) 





More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 


conference, watchman 


The P-A-X is an Interior Private Auto- 
matic Telephone Exchange equipped with 
various associated services such as the 
code call, conference, watchman’s check- 
ing and emergency alarm. The P-A-X 
gives quick, accurate, secret and conven- 
ient service, 24 hours every day, without 
the need of an operator. It saves money, 
time and errors. 


service and all other inter-communication needs 


The P-A-X is similar to the famous Auto- 
matic Telephone equipment being so 
widely adopted for city service, but is 
especially engineered and adapted to the 
interior communication needs of finan- 
cial, commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions of every type and size. The P-A-X 
augments and completes, but does not 
supplant nor connect with, the local and 
long distance service. 





The CRANE TECHNICAL 


HIGH SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


Increases Efficiency With 
164 P-A-X Telephones 


This well-known 


school will be equipped with the time- 


saving, money-saving P-A-X Intercommunicating System. 
Various rooms and departments will be in direct touch 


with each other— 


as well as with the executive office. 


Modern educational institutions are finding the P-A-X 
necessary to efficient administration. 


We will be pleased to explain fully the many time- and 
money-saving advantages of the P-A-X in schools. Our 


Branch Offices: 

NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse Bldg. 
BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, 905 Munsey Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, 612 Mercantile Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 415 Cuyahoga Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 1913 Union Cen- 

tral Bldg 
COLUMBUS, O., 518 Ferris Bldg. 
DETROIT, 525 Ford Bldg. 
KANSAS cITY, 1001 New York 

Life Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 37 California St. 
LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fernando 

Bldg. 

In Canada—Address 

Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 

Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. 

Abroad—Address 

International Automatic Telephone 

Co., Ltd., 60 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

London, W. C. 2, England. 

In Australia— Address 

Automatic Telephones, Australasia, 

Ltd., 207 Macquarie Street, 


121 




















Sydney, Australia. 





! : 


field engineers are at your disposal. 
Write or telephone our nearest office. 





=the 
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Automatic Electric Company 


ENGINEERS. DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Home Teachers in the Village School 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


school system resigns. The next year there is a 
vacancy in the English department of the high 
school, and since Cora Lewis, the banker’s 
daughter, whose mother is a prominent club 
woman, is an applicant for the position, she too 
has to be given a place on the faculty. 

Then too if the time ever comes that the best 
interests of the school demand that a teacher 
leave as happens occasionally even when the 
greatest of care is used in selecting new teach 
ers, it is pretty hard to secure the resignation 
of the home teacher. She has 45 relatives in 
town, she sings in the choir in the Brick 
Church, her mother is one of the star customers 
of the Elite Dry Goods Store, and when her 
father steps into the Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
State Bank the president greets him affection- 
ately. If she is not reelected, her relatives, her 
church associates, the members of her social 
cirele, and the business friends of the family 
will be persuaded that she has not been given a 
square deal. As a result two hundred more 
people are out with tomahawks seeking the 
superintendent’s head. 

Supposing that the home girl is the teacher 
we really want, the teacher whom we really 
want to retain, is it to her interest to teach at 
home? In a small town there is no one whom 
the gossips like better to criticise than the 
teachers. There is no teacher whom they would 
rather discuss than the home teacher. She is 
the best known and therefore they have the most 
fun in reviewing her shortcomings. They know 
that she was not particularly bright in school, 
and they wonder how she ever knows enough to 
teach; they know that she played hookey once in 
the seventh grade, and they worry about her 
moral influence; they have heard that her father 
plays poker, and that her brother smokes cigar- 
ettes. If they cannot discover anything else, 
they can always say that she must have gotten 
her job because she had a pull with the board. 

Granted that undue influence would not be 
mployed to get positions for home girls who 
are not entitled to them, granted that friction 
vould not have more serious consequences than 
it would in the case of a stranger, granted that 
the community would give the home girl as fair 
an opportunity to show her worth as is given her 
teacher working in a strange town, I would hesi- 
tate about getting many home girls on the fa 
After all, one of the chief services that 
the teachers who have come into our community 


culty. 


have rendered has been to put us in tune with 
the spirit and culture of other human circles 
than our own little one. 


In spite of automobiles, periodicals, chautau- 
quas, and radio, our little towns here in the 
Middle Border are pretty well insulated from 
outside influences. Jim Smith’s store has cash 
carriers, an adding machine, and parking space 
where the hitch'ng posts used to be, but Jim 
himself is not very much different from the Jim 
of the old days when the only equipment he re 
quired was a pine counter, a couple of oi! lamps, 
and an old platform scale. Jake Hawkins’ law 
oftice has all of the modern filing devices, and 
Jake does his work behind a flat-topped mahog- 
any desk, but he is still the same old Jake he 
was in the days that he worked at the roll-top 
desk in the little office over the barber shop. 
All the modern periodicals are on sale at the 
drug store, but it seems that we read them in 
the atmosphere of our own little town. The 
young man who came here from the east to 
manage the new milk-flour plant, the dentist 
from Illinois, and the county agricultural agent 
from Ames, have done more to change our town 
than have all the modern inventions. To their 


number we ought to add, too, the young man 
who came from Carleton to act as our high 
school principal, and that little girl from the 
University of Wisconsin who taught our high 
school English for three years before she mar 
ried Doctor Boyd 


If it had not been for them, our business men 
would never have thought of getting together 
and pulling trade to the town by our monthly 
We would not have thought of or 
vanizing the big community club that embraces 
both out farmers and town folks. We wouldn't 
have erected that restroom for the women from 
the country. We would not have built that big 
new community ,house with its gymnasium 


sales days. 


where our young men may spend their time in 
clean sport, its social rooms where our women 
may meet their friends of an afternoon, and its 
auditorium where we hear everything from the 
Democratic candidate for the United States 
senate to the Presbyterian missionary from 
Korea 

Infusion of new blood will do any community 
wood, and I believe that our outside teachers 
furnish more of it than any other single source. 
Our home girls, good girls they may be, and 
bright and well educated they may be, are so 


imbued with the spirit of our own community 

















° 
that they can give the coming generation little 
that will distinguish it from the present one. 
The strange girls that come here may be no 
brighter than our home girls, and they may be 
no better teachers, but they have the advantage 
of coming to us with a different viewpoint. 


—Winchester, Mass. Charges of discrimina- 
tion and drawing of race and social lines have 
been made by parents of pupils who were re- 
cently transferred from the Washington to the 
Chapin School. More than one hundred pupils 
living in the section tributary to the Washing. 
ton School have refused to attend school until 
the matter has been adjusted. 


The parents in presenting their objections to 
the change, point out that the Chapin School is 
more than a mile away from the district in which 
the homes of the pupils are located. They also 
charge that an effort has been made to reserve 
the Washington building for the children of 
wealthy parents. It is further pointed out that 
the change has not made for the proper dis 
tribution of pupils since some rooms are very 
much overcrowded and other classrooms have 
few if any children. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Following the petitions 
of Milwaukee suburban residents, the school 
board has ordered the transfer of non-resident 
high school pupils, excepting those completing 
their courses in;February, to the new Bay View 
High School. Under the arrangement, any stu- 
dent in Milwaukee County may enter the schoo! 
provided the community from which he comes 
reimburses the board at the rate of $80 a year. 
Last spring the board adopted a new rule barr 
ing all non-resident pupils beginning with the 
September term. 














DETAIL OF FRONT ENTRANCE, BENSON POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE 
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Western Electric 
Public Address Systems 


Educational Institutions 


Public speaking and music play such prominent parts in educational methods that today 
no large educational institution is completely equipped for its work without an auditorium 


\dd to this phase of educational methods, the growing custom of having distinguished 
municipal guests address students, and the need for a means of amplifying speakers 
voices is readily apparent. Even an exceptional speaker can be heard by only a limited 
audience. Furthermore the audience is limited by the size of the auditorium 





Both these restrictions are removed by Western Electric Public Address Systems 


\ municipal guest, a public hero, or a gifted lecturer, by speaking into a telephone at 


some central point like the Board of Education building can be connected with the differ- 
ent auditoriums where Address Systems are installed and be heard by thousands 


By amplification his message even if delivered in a conversational tone can be heard 
without distortions by audiences limited only by the size of all the auditoriums 


Furthermore these audiences can hear with comfort 


It has also proved completely practical for executives to use these Systems to address 
groups of teachers. While for civic organizations, using the school buildings as com 
munity centers, the S@stem is obviously adapted for the use of lecturers discussing public 
health and hygiene, safety first, public problems and Americanism. 


Chis equipment is the product of the Western Electric Company—an organization that 
has been making and distributing reliable electrical communication equipment since 1869 











Ask for Bulletin 672 S.J 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


110 William Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


estern Electric 
Company 


| OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES } 
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The Delusion of Fire Escapes 
(Facts not Theories) as pre- 
pared by the National Fire Pro- 


CERTAINTY 


Standard Gravity Spiral Slide 
Fire Escapes afford a safe, rapid, 
pleasant passage from the top 


iY 


‘ a 
Le 


i Beale, Tin Bee floor of a building to the ground. 


prevention experts know that 
the majority of all outside iron 
fire escapes are useless during 
fires. They know that the av- 
erage fire “escape” cannot save 
life except by mere “good for- 
tune.” 


Under an official test it was 
demonstrated that 90 children 
a minute could descend safely 
from a three story school build- 
ing. All that is necessary is to 
sit down and slide and the brief 
journey is made inside the pro- 
tection of a 33” steel guard. 
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“Write for F. E. Catalog.” 





Lec SNVE YOR COMP: 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NEW YORK, 
227Fulton St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
549 W. Wash. St. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
601 Security Bldg. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
113 State St. 








Twenty children lost their 
lives when fire destroyed 
this pee neey Mass. 


A Standard Spiral Fire 
Escape provides safety to 
the children in this build- 
ing. 


Representatives in all principal cities. 

















talc A “he 
GOOD FENCES 


should couple good looks with good 
service. In Anchor Post Gates and 
Railings, neither beauty nor utility 
is sacrificed to the other. Their com- 
bination of dignity, grace, and obvi- 
ous strength, is a tribute to that 
which they protect. Sterling mate- 
rials, skilfully worked and electric- 
ally welded, guarantee this appear- 
ance and serviceability for decades. 
Ideal enclosures for public parks, 
playgrounds, and educational insti- 
tutions. Catalog on request. 


ANCHOR POST 


IRON WORKS 


HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 


52 Church St., New York, N 


SALES AND ERECTING OFFICES 
a ere eee 79 Milk St. 
Cleveland. .Guardian Bldg. 

4th Floor, Penobscot Bldg. 


Dearborn St. 

Jericho Turnpike 

Pittsburgh Room 404, 541 Wood St. 
SY Gs nin 00054000 0eKs 902 Main St. 
v. 1604 Main St., East 
Philadelphia -Real Estate Trust Building 
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Weigh and Measure 


School Children 
The CONTINENTAL Way 


and you will weigh them quickly, efficiently, and properly. This spe- 
cial school scale has been especially designed to do just that—and does 
it. Exclusive features that simplify weighing and measuring,—features 
that simplify the weighing of large classes, and,—features that assure 
competent, accurate weighing are yours at the cost of scales without 


them. 


The CONTINENTAL 


Model 
No. 225 


Special School Scale 


Designed Especially For School Work 


If you are seeking an efficient, accurate scale, a scale that will “stand up” 


under hard usage, it will pay you to get full Continental details. 


“it is matchless.” 
demanded daily. 


Educators say 


Hundreds of Continentals are in successful use and more being 


Write us for full descriptive information if your school supply dealer cannot 


supply you. Address 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


2130 W. 21st Place, Chicago 





The ‘“‘CONTINENTAL Seal of Accuracy”’ 
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STANDARD TESTS: SOME HINDRANCES 
TO THEIR USE. 


J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff, Calif. 


Having been convinced for many years that 
our system of hit-and-miss tests and examina- 
tions, have little or no value for the purpose of 
comparing a class or a school with any others, 
and having been using several of the standard 
educational and ability (intelligence) tests (I 
like the word ability better than intelligence, 
as I fear they do not exactly measure the latter, 
but they do measure the former, especially in 
all manual lines), I have come to the conclusion 
that we are now on the right line, but I can see 
two things that will prevent the use of such 
tests as they should be used. The first of these 
is the rapidity with which changes are made 
in the material. Scarcely do we become accus- 
tomed to the use of a test and its value, but the 
same test comes to us in new form with entirely 
different values set for achievement in each 
grade, making it necessary, if we are to keep in 
line, to purchase a lot of new material at con- 
siderable expense, and to learn over the methods 
used in giving and scoring, as well as the stand- 
ards required. When this is done as rapidly as 
in the recent past, teachers will become dis- 
couraged and school boards will refuse to pur- 
chase at the added cost, especially when a lot 
of unused material may be on hand. 


After all, it makes little material difference 
as long as the same test is given to the same 
grades in the same manner and scored the same 
way, as results can be compared with older 
forms as well as with newer. Give teachers 
time to learn one form before introducing newer 
forms. 





80 Murray St., New York 





Your Quality Protection and Guarantee 





The other danger, as I see it, is that of so 
overwhelming teachers with the mathematics 
that are being used in connection with these 
tests that teachers will not take the trouble to 
learn the details or else will become discouraged 
and stop the use. For practical purposes, the 
getting of actual medians, approximate devia- 
tions, correlations, et al ad infintum, is of 
minor importance to the grade teachers. 
Whether the teacher can find a median by Cir- 
cular D method or the quartile method cuts 
very little figure when she can readily find it 
by counting her papers which after all is the 
actual median of her class. Of course when 
comparisons are to be made such medians, etc., 
must be obtained in the same manner. But why 
discourage teachers by methods which involve 
higher mathematics, algebra and calculus, when 
for practical purposes the simpler method if 
used by all affords a very desirable plan of com- 
parison? At least, why not wait until teachers 
have become accustomed to the use of these 
tests in the simple form before introducing the 
complex methods which involve so much mathe- 
mathics. 


If tests are to be of greatest use and value 
they must be such that any teacher can learn to 
give and score and interpret results without too 
much extra labor, otherwise they will prove un- 
popular and will be discontinued. Let our ad- 
vanced scholars continue to experiment, if they 
wish, but keep the plan to be used by the rank 
and file of the teaching force as simple as pos- 
sible and not accompanied by a mass of mathe- 
matics which the average teacher finds hard to 
understand and use. 

BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

—Lancaster, O. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. J. J. Phillips the free textbook plan has 
been discontinued and pupils have been required 
to provide their own books. In a public state- 
ment Mr. Phillips said: 

“There are many good reasons for the re- 
moval of free textbooks from the schools. The 
following in my opinion are the main ones: The 
insanitary and dilapidated condition of the books 
makes this change absolutely imperative. A 
book cannot be fumigated and consequently the 
continuing of free textbooks would mean the 
spreading of disease. 

















“Students will not care for a free book like 


they will one of their own. As a result the 
board of education has been for several years at 
an ever increasing annual expense in replacing 
destroyed copies which is not at all justifiable. 


“There is no reason that anyone can offer why 
a student high school or elementary, should not 
have an arithmetic, geography or any other text 
in their own home the year round.” 


Upon recommendation of Mr. Phillips the 
school year has been extended through the vaca- 
tion period of July and August for all children 
who fail to make passing grades and who may 
reasonably be expected to review unsatisfactory 
work. 





New York board of education is con- 
sidering the problem of rating the principals 
according to their services and according to the 
size and type of school over which they have 
charge. The schedule is a rather intricate 
document and divides the schools into grade 
schools having over one to 18 classes, 18 to 34 
classes, and 34 to 54 classes. The second type of 
schools is the junior high school, pre-vocational, 
probationary, continuation, parental, and schools 
for deaf or crippled children. The third group 
is elementary schools having over 55 to 84 
classes, junior high schools and other special 
schools having 35 to 54 classes. The fourth 
group includes principals in charge of schools 
of 85 or more classes and junior high schools 
having 55 to 84 classes. Other classifications 
are provided for principals of junior high schools 
having more than 85 classes and for principals 
of regular high schools. The salary schedule 
for principals for 1923 amounts to $2,190,899. 


—The New York City summer schools which 
had an enrollment of nearly 19,000 pupils 
afforded an opportunity for 14,393 children to 
earn fall promotions. About 90 per cent of the 
children enrolled were hold-overs, that is, Ghil- 
dren who have failed of the promotions in 
The remaining 10 per cent were over-aged ¢ 
dren who had been recommended for adva 
work because the principals had recognized tha 
they were sufficiently bright for advanced work 
and to skip a class. The 53 vacation schools 
had a total of 567 classes and were under the 
general direction of Mr. E. E. Gibney. 
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Answering Those Who Doubt 
The Economy of Granite 
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—School building construction and repair has 
been temporarily delayed in Philadelphia by 
rising costs of materials, etc. Contract prices 
in the summer of 1922 are 18 points higher 
than the spring of 1922 on the basis of the in- 
dex figure of 100 in 1913. Contracts will be let 
again when prices have become stabilized and 
the fifty million dollar rebuilding program will 
be resumed. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. A_ reception for 
teachers and patrons of the city schools was 
held on September 9th under the direction of 
the local chamber of commerce. The affair 
sought to make the teachers better acquainted 
with the patrons and the local citizens interested 
in schools. 

—Coeur d’Alene, Ida. The board has re- 
scinded a rule against the employment of mar- 
ried women teachers 

—The state school commissioner of New Jer- 
sey has rendered an opinion to the effect that 
the action of the Glen Gardner board of educa- 
tion in changing bonus payments previously 
awarded to a group of four teachers to a salary 
increase to become effective March first, 1922, 
is entirely legal, and that by the provisions of 
the tenure law, such increase has in the case of 
one of the teachers become permanent. 

The appeal was brought by four teachers from 
the action of the board in refusing to pay to 
them the salary beginning March first for the 
remainder of the school year 1922, an increase 
at the rate of $100 a year granted by the pre- 
ceding board whose terms expired in April, 
1922. While the action of the preceding board 
as to increase was rescinded by the present 
board of March, 1923, it was shown that the 
increase was actually paid as bonus as origin- 
ally ordered by the board for the year 1921-22, 
prior to March, 1922, making such increase a 
part of the salary. 

—A system of mental tests and measure- 
ments, consisting of the classification of pupils 
by means of standardized examinations, has 
been introduced in the schools of Joliet, Il. An 
appropriation of $500 has been made for the 
work upon the suggestion of Supt. J. O. Engle- 


man. 
The tests are divided into two groups. One 


group measures the intelligence of the chil- 
ren and the other sets the achievements or 
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mental capacities of the children. The work 
will be a start toward greater achievements in 
the near future. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Considerable difficulty 


was experienced during the past year in secur- 
ing satisfactory supervisors for the schools. 
The condition is attributed to the fact that the 
maximum salary for the supervisor’s position is 
no higher than the maximum for the teachers 
of junior high schools and schools of practice. 


This means that two large fields from which 
have been drawn the most competent super- 
visors are closed; and that the schools are 


limited to a very small field of supply; more- 
over, the allowance of only two years’ credit for 
past experience in this instance works out so 
that supervisors who are selected from con- 
tinuation schools or from the list of teachers 
of special subjects, suffer a reduction in salary 
for several years as a result of accepting a 
supervisorship. In other words, teachers of 
teachers are paid less than teachers of children. 
Directors have been embarrassed in attempting 
to supervise their special subjects in the high 
schools because they have been compelled to 
send to the high schools, supervisors who must 
supervise the work of teachers who receive 
higher salaries than they receive. A remedy 
would be to pay supervisors the same as high 
school teachers, and to require the same quali- 
fications, also to require that promotion from 
one position to a higher position, or from 
teacher to supervisor, carry with it promotion 
in salary to the next step above on the schedule. 

Everett, Wash. The school board: has be- 
gun an investigation of the supervised study 
plan with a view to introducing it in the schools 
in the near future. Supt. Thomas R. Cole of 
Seattle, explained the five-period system of 
supervised study in «operation in the Seattle 
schools. It was suggested that this year be made 
a period of readjustment so that the schools 
may gradually work toward the incorporation 
of the new plan. 

—New Haven, Conn. Six additional double 
sessions have been ordered in the schools this 
year, making 29 in all. The average yearly in- 
crease has usually been about 700 but it is 
estimated the number will be exceeded this year. 
The entire freshman class of the high school 
has been compelled to attend afternoon sessions. 

—The two-session system has been proposed 





for the schools of Brookline, Mass., to overcome 
the increase in enrollment and the lack of ac- 
commodations. 

Chicago, Ill. The school plant of the city 
of Chicago is valued at more than $100,000,000, 
and this property, it is pointed out, is used ap- 
proximately 900 hours. Considering the value 
of such a plant, this is a large investment to 
be used for so short a space of time. In view 
of the success which has attended summer high 
schools and recreation centers, the suggestion 
has been made that it might be wise to operate 
the schools the year around. Under this plan, 
opportunity would be provided for students 
whose parents do not wish them to be engaged 
in school work longer than the usual time, to 
carry on the work as at present and for the 
remaining students to be usefully employed, 
completing their work in a shorter time. 

The plan if organized on the quarter basis, 
would make it possible for pupils compelled to 
be absent by reason of sickness or travel, to 
return to school with a minimum loss of time. 
It would require an increase in the teaching 
force since it would be impossible for any teacher 
to carry on classroom instruction continuously 
during the year for any considerable time. The 
number of teachers necessary to put the plan 
into effect would not be large since there is no 
reason why the vacation period of all should 
come during the summer months. Teachers 
might accumulate their vacations as is done 
in some of the secondary institutions and thus 


enjoy a long period of relaxation, travel or 
study. 
—Seattle, Wash. The school board has 


adopted a rule which is intended to encourage 
the efforts of teachers to improve their teach- 
ing efficiency through study or travel. The 
board has ruled that teachers doing satisfactory 
work who desire to study or travel, may be 
assigned to the preferred list for one year. 
Preference will be given to such teachers in 
making up the list for the succeeding year, pro- 
vided that notice of desire to return to service 
has been given as early as April first of the 
year of absence. 


Teachers granted leave of absence for the 
purposes indicated will, on their return, be 
placed at the same rank in the salary schedule 
as though they had remained in service. 
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there a place for Beauty 
in Your Schoolroom Floors? 





A Floor of Captive Sunlight 
Once upon a time this floor was a 
majestic Maple tree—king of the great 
north woods. For years it had grown, 
slowly and sturdily, and very strong 
because it had to withstand the cold, 
cold winters. Every summer its leaves 
came out, and danced in the bright, 
clear sunlight. Many of the sunbeams 
were caught by the leaves, and carried 
down into the heart of the tree, where 
the spirit of sunlight lived on and on. 
You can have the cheery, golden color of this 
sunlightin playroom floors. It helps to kee 
the children who play on its smooth, cleat 
surface happy and healthy 





The letters MFMA on here to manufactur 


Maple, Beech or Birel ing and grading rules 
| flooring signify that which economically 
the flooring is stanc conserve every par 
| ardizec d and guaran ticle of theese remark- 
| teed by the Mapi ible woods. This trade- | 
h ring Manufactur mark is for your pro- | 
|} ers Association whore tection Look for iton } 
} members must attain the flooring you use 


and ma ntain the 
highest standards of 
manufac ture, and ad 








Schoolrooms today are far ahead of schoolrooms even 
hfteen years ago. Learning is being made more pleas- 
ant by pleasing surroundings. The beauties of a waxed 
or varnished residential floor are rapidly finding 
place in the schaol buildings of modern times. 


You should know the decorative possibilities of floor- 
ing in your new school building. In rest rooms, libra- 
ries, and in the kindergarten rooms, you can obtain 
interesting new effects through the color range of 
Maple, Beech and Birch. These three wocds, which 
have long been associated with school construction 
because of their tough-fibred, tight-grained character, 
are now adding beauty to the established qualifications 
of cleanliness and wear. 


Ask for “Color Harmony in Floors’ 


[n the 24 pages of this book, you will find opportunities 
of harmonizing the color of your floors with the wood- 
work or walls and of choosing color combinations 
which will have their helpful influence on the pupils’ 
cheerfulness and willingness to apply themselves. Ask 
your retail lumber dealer for a copy, or write to us, 
and let us send you one with our compliments. 


MapLe FLoorinG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1061 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 
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What Is Too Much Safety? 


A furnace is fireproof but its contents burn. 

In Chicago’s recent fire, a “fireproof” building was 
completely gutted. 

Even a “fireproof” school is a terrible menace un- 
less easy escape is possible from a fire within the 
building. 

The Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escape should go hand 
in hand with “fireproof” construction. For it pro- 
vides quick, sure escape from convenient exits on 
each floor without the necessity for self control and 
presence of mind among hysterical children. 

Is any precaution too great for the protection of 
the school children placed in your care? 

Write for details today. 


The Dow Co. 


Incorporated 


300 N. Buchanan St Louisville, Ky. 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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SARGENT 


Keg. U. o rat. Uti. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appear- 
ance, strong in construction and quick in ac- 
tion. The construction is such that in operat- 
ing the push bar the hands or arms cannot be 
caught between the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 21% inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and cor- 
ners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 

Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 


Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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HIS is one of the most recent applica- 
tions of Truscon Perfection Ventilator 
Windows in schools. Truscon Steel 

Windows offer unusual refinement in con- 
struction and design. ‘There are a large 
variety of types that harmonize with prac- 
tically every architectural treatment. 


It is logical then that Truscon Windows 
daylight nearly two thousand school and 
university buildings in every part of the 
country. There are forty-three engineer- 
ing and sales offices conveniently located in 
the principal cities to serve school officials 
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and architects. 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 





Shows =| TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, 0. 


Largest manufacturers of permanent building products in the world. 
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Mr. Parks Succeeds Dr. Brittain. 

Mr. M. M. Parks, president of the Georgia 
Normal and Industrial College at Milledgeville 
has been appointed state superintendent of 
public instruction for the state of Georgia. 
He will fill the unexpired term of Dr. M. L. 
Brittain who was elected president of the 
Georgia College of Technology and who re 
signed on August Ist from the state office. 

Dr. Parks will have charge of the state office 
until June, 1923, when the new superintendent 
of schools who is to be elected in November will 
take office. 

R. L. Jones Becomes Superintendent. 

Prof. R. L. Jones who assumed the office 
as superintendent of schools at Memphis, Tenn., 
on September first has had broad experience as 
an educator. He was born at Sparta, Tenn., in 
1867 and received his bachelor and masters de 
grees at Burritt College. He began teaching in 
the country schools in 1884 and was county 
superintendent of schools, state superintendent 
of public instruction and president of the Middle 
Tennessee State Normal school at Murfreesboro 
From 1919 to 1920 he was superintendent at 
Chattanooga but returned last year to the nor 
mal school. 

The school board has fixed Mr. 
at $10,000 per year. 

MR. WEBER AT CHARLESTON. 

Mr. S. E. Weber for some years Superintend 
ent of Schools at Scranton, assumed on August 
15th the superintendency of schools at Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Mr. Weber’s record at Scranton 
was an enviable one in the direction of building 
up the efficiency of the city schools. He was in- 
strumental in building up a junior high school 
system, in working out a complete building pro- 
gram, in securing three definite increases in 


Jones’s salary 


the salaries of teachers, in introducing exten- 

sion courses for teachers’ training service, etc. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

Mr. Ray Latham of LeMars, la., has been 
elected assistant superintendent of schools at 
Duluth, Minn. Mr. Latham will have charge of 
the primary department and the compilation of 
educational statistics. 

Mr. Clyde Frankenfield has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Northampton, Pa., 
succeeding William Landis resigned. 

Mr. R. L. 
tendent of schools at 
salary of $10,000 a year. 


Tenn., at a 
Wharton S. 


Memphis, 
Prof. 


Jones who retired as superintendent on Septem- 


ber first, will be retained in 
ity. 
—Mr. W. H. 


intendent of schools at Beatrice, 


an advisory capac- 


Morton has been elected super- 
Neb. 





MR. M. L. BRITTAIN, 
President-Elect of the Georgia Collage of 
Technology. 


Jones has been elected superin-. 


Mr. Howard F. 
been elected superintendent of 
mouth. 

Mr. Harry E. Polk of Bowbells, N. D., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Willis- 
ton, succeeding George A. McFarland resigned. 

Mrs. Marion W. Stanton of Worcester, 
Mass., has been elected as superintendent of 
schools for the district of Westminster, Sterling 
and Princeton, Mass. Mrs. Stanton was super 
intendent of the Lee District in the Berkshires 
for two years. 


Mr. A. L. 


Munch of Rockford, Ill., has 
schools at Mon- 


Frantz of Hartford City, Ind., has 


been elected principal of the high school at 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
—Mr. J. B. Holloway has been named as state 


high school inspector for Kentucky. 

—Mr. R. C. Pellett of Aledo, Ill., has accepted 
a position as instructor in the University of 
Michigan. Mr. Pellett is succeeded by Mr. D. 
U. Roberts as head of the city schools. 

Dr. James Kennedy Patterson, 89, presi- 
dent-emeritus of the University of Kentucky, 
died on August 15th. He was president of the 
University trom 1869 to 1910. 

Mr. C. C. Sherrod of Morristown, Ill., has 
resigned as superintendent of the city schools. 
Prof. Sherrod has received an offer of a $2,500 
fellowship in Peabody College for Teachers 
where he has spent several summers in special 
study. 

—Mr. J. F. Mangun has been elected super 
intendent of schools at Wharton, Tex. 

Mr. W. S. Cawthon, county superintendent 
of schools at Gainesville, Fla., and formerly 
state high school inspector has been appointed 
state superintendent of public instruction for 
Florida. He has succeeded the late W. N. 
Sheats. Mr. Cawthon is a graduate of the Pea 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, and has 
held several important school offices in Florida. 

Mr. J. W. Bradner has accepted the super- 
intendency of the Middlesboro, Ky., schools. 
The election is for a period of three years at a 
salary of $4,500 per year. Mr. Bradner was for 
some years at Ashland, Ky. The Middlesboro 
schools have recently begun the erection of: four 
elementary schools and a high school building. 
The architects are Manley & Young of Knox- 
ville. 
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SMOKE SCREENS IN THE COVENTRY SCHOOL, 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, O. 
FRANZ C. WARNER, ARCHT. 





Safeguard the Children! 











DAHLSTROM METALLIC Door Co. 


407 Buffalo Street Jamestown, New York 
CHICAGO 
19 So. LaSalle St. 


NEW YORK 


25 Broadway 


DETROIT 
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1331 Dime Bank Bldg. » Representatives In All Principal Cttte: 














Mr. Wm. M. Ketcham of Kinston, N. C., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Wendell. 

—Mr. John H. Shipp of Mitchell, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Wash- 
ington, to succeed R. N. Tirey resigned. 

-Mr. H. H. Delong of Republic, Pa., has been 


appointed Director of Teachers’ Extension 
Courses in Somerset County, Somerset, Pa. 
While employed as supervising principal at 


Mount Pleasant, Mr. DeLong made an intensive 
study of educational problems, putting the in- 
formation into operation in a most helpful way. 
The result of the study proved of great benefit 
to the sehool system and its effect will be evi- 
dent for years to come. 

Mr. J. D. Sweeney, Supt. of Schools, Red 
Bluff, Calif., has been reelected for another four- 
year term. 

-Mr. S. L. Gibson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Cookeville, Tenn. 

-Mr. V. F. Hall of San Leandro, Calif., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Irving- 
ton. 


-Louisville, Ky. Judge John C. Strother, 
prominent local lawyer, and member of the 
First Board of Education, when a_ separate 


ballot for that office was established many years 
ago, died on August 18, at his home in Louis- 
ville. He was born in Kentucky in 1846. 
-Louisville, Ky. FE. Leland Taylor, local real 
estate man, has been appointed to the Board of 
Education, to fill out the unexpired term of the 
late Dr. I. N. Bloom, appointment being until 
January 1, when the old term would have ex- 
pired. Taylor will run for election in November. 
Mr. Gustav Straubenmuller has been elected 
associate superintendent of schools of New 
York City, to succeed himself, for a term of six 
years beginning July 10, 1922. 
Dr. Strubenmuller’s service has extended over 
a period of 42 years. During that time he has 
fostered, and worked out beyond the experi- 
mental stages, the following activities: Voca- 
tional schools, prevocational and trade schools; 
industrial education and vocational activities in 
elementary schools; school for the deaf and 
blind; training schools for teachers; the articu- 
lation of the Museum of Natural History and 
the Museum of Art with the schools; the junior 


high school, involving the task of organizing, 
developing and laying the foundation work. 

Mr. Charles Ottermann, principal of the 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, O., has been 
appointed to take the place of Assistant Super- 
intendent E. D. Roberts during the latter’s ab- 
sence in Nevada. Mr. A. O. Jones has been made 
acting principal to take the place of Mr. Otter- 
mann. 

Mr. Clarence E. Howell of Lincoln, Neb., 
has been elected as secondary school director at 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Transportation of Pupils. 

School children living at a distance from 
school must be transported to the school build- 
ings under the school laws of 43 states. The 
remaining five states—Delaware, New Mexico, 
Florida, Utah and Wyoming—permit transpor- 
tation under the authority granted to school 
trustees or directors to provide for the general 
welfare of school districts. 

The minimum distance, from the home of the 
pupil to the school, where transportation is made 
mandatory or permissible in five states is one 
mile, in three it is a mile and a half, and in 
eight, two miles. 

A report of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation shows that eight states—Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Texas, Verment, and Wisconsin—provide state 
aid for transportation. 

During the school year 1920-21 sixteen states 
transported 233,606 pupils at an average month- 
ly cost of $3.50 per pupil. The cost, in a few 
instances, included the original cost of convey- 
ances and the construction of a garage. The 
cost per pupil, exclusive of these items, was 
approximately $3 per month or fifteen cents a 
day. 

So varied are the types of transportation in 
use, it is impossible to describe each one. The 
most common types are the horse-drawn wagon, 
van or hack, and the gasoline-driven autobus. 

Other types not so common are ferries, row- 
boats, launches, trolleys and railroads. The 
state of Washington uses almost every type of 
transportation except the aeroplane and sub- 


marine. Horse-drawn vehicles are fast being 
replaced by the more rapid and comfortable 
autobuses. 









In hilly and mountainous 


country, 
where the roads are in unusually good condi- 
tion, the horse-drawn vehicle is the only type 


except 


that serves the purpose. The state of Colorado, 

with its good roads, is using over 400 autobusses 

and 48 horse-drawn vehicles in its 146 con- 

solidated districts. Over 90 per cent of the 

children transported ride in the autobusses. 

EDUCATORS INFRINGE ON PUBLISH- 
ERS’ RIGHTS. 

The National Association of Book Publishers, 
New York City, has issued a circular calling 
attention to an abuse which has crept into the 
reproducing field through the reprinting of ma- 
terial from copyrighted books, without the 
written permission of the author of the work. 

Many professors and teachers, it is pointed 
out, in an effort to diversify beyond a single 
basic volume the text matter available for stu- 
dents in certain college courses and to avoid 
expense to the student, have tried multigraphing 
for class distribution, paragraphs, pages or 
chapters from textbooks without apparently 
realizing that they are invading legal property 
rights covered by the copyright laws and doing 
grave wrong to authors and publishers who have 
written or printed the books from which the 
material is taken. 

The practice has grown with the perfection 
of reproducing machines so that it has become 
a real menace to new authorship, editorial init- 
iative and publishing enterprise. 

Some teachers have done this without realiz- 
ing that copyright laws give to the authors or 
proprietors sole privilege to extend rights to 
“copy” as well as print such material. Others 
have assumed right to reprint though their 
experience with books has told them it could not 
be done without written permission from the 
holder of the copyright. 

Pasadena, Calif. The school board has de- 
cided to admit non-resident pupils who have 
attended the high school during 1921-22, pro- 
vided their parents make application and pro- 
vided further that they present proper creden- 
tials from the schools where they properly 
should attend. The board in taking this action 
stated specificaily that such admittance will not 
create a precedent for admitting pupils who had 
not previously attended the Pasadena high 
school. 
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CARBORUNDUM 
finti~- Sip Tile 


Made by The CARBORUNDUM CO. 
Sold by The Makers of FERALUN. 


| ae a long time the need has been felt for an anti-slip tile 
either alone for ramps, shower bath floors, swimming pool 
edges, elevator floor landings, etc., or in conjunction with regular 
tile to make them safe for general flooring purposes. 

It is with great pleasure, therefore, that we announce our appoint- 
ment by the Carborundum Company to act as their 


U.S. Sales Representatives for Carborundum Tile 


Ask for Sample 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


Mfrs. Feralun, Bronzalun, Alumalun and Vulcalun 


50 Church Street, New York City 
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*) You Make No Mistake When You Choose This 2 


Lighting Unit for Your Class Rooms 


The DENZAR is made by a company that has had 
50 years’ experience in the design and manufac- 
ture of lighting equipment. It has been installed 
+ within the past few years in thousands of class 
rooms in all parts of the United States, and always 
with perfect satisfaction. Its dust proof construc- 
tion, unusual illuminating qualities and moderate 
price, make it the preferred light for schools. 





The notably distinctive features of DENZAR pro- 
duce a soft white light, of sun like radiance, which 
is distributed evenly on both desks and black- 
boards and is conspicuously free from glare, harsh 
shadows and bright spots. The illustration—one 
of the numerous class rooms of the Industrial 
High School at Hammond, Indiana, in which 225 
Denzars are installed—shows a typical installa- 
tion of six Denzars in one room 







If you want helpful information on better school 
lighting, write today for a copy of the new Denzar 
catalog. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


219 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 
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Fitted with a locking device 
that gives satisfaction 


When lockers do not lock or unlock 
properly pupils are annoyed. The 
trouble must be reported —time 
must be spent correcting the defect, 
—and perhaps new parts must be 
ordered. 


On Berloy Steel Wardrobe Lockers 
one of the outstanding features is 
the three point locking device. So 
simple in construction there is 
nothing about it to get out of order. 
This eliminates need of repairs. And 
further, because it is not compli- 
cated it always works perfectly,— 
year after year. Satisfaction is as- 
sured. A quarter turn of the handle 
and the door is held securely at top, 
center and bottom. 


The Berloy Locking Device is only 
one of a number of features that 
has made Berloy Lockers popular. 
Complete details given in Catalog 
Y-7. Write for yeur copy. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis Kansas City 
Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Dallas Roanoke Jacksonville 
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Berloy Steel Lockers in | Galion, O., High School 
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BERLOY 


STEEL LOCKERS 
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At the Head of Its 
Class 


Vitrolite has made an enviable 
reputation. It is acknowledged every- 
where to be the ideal surfacing material 
for school and college cafeterias. 


You will find a Y’7trolite instal- 
lation reflecting its snow-white clean- 
liness in many of America’s biggest 
schools. They have found it economi- 
cal-a saver of labor and linen. 


Vitrolite is the quickest, easiest, 
most economical way to establish clean, 
wholesome inviting surroundings in 
your school lunchroom. 


Let us send you further particulars. 


The Vitrolite Company 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. - Chicago 


VITROLITE is the tdeal 
material for totlet partt- 
tions and showers The 
Vitrolite patented construc 
tion eliminates bolts and 
screws. It makes a sightly 
durable job. The fire-fin- 
ished surface of Vitrolite 
will not take pencil marks, 
a highly desirable feature 
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Everwear All-Steel Playground Apparatus 


FOR SCHOOLS, PUBLIC PARKS, PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


Send for 
our 
illustrated 
Catalog J-8. 
This book 
is a 


regular 





text on 
Play 
Outfits. 


BE SAFETY. 


All outfits are carefully inspected and tested, and shipped DIRECT from the factory 


to the PURCHASER. In buying Everwear equipment, you therefore get an outfit at 


| 





tl] [eas 


Litt 
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There is more than appearance to playground apparatus—more than mere good looks. 


ie There must be strength and “staying” ability, smoothness, ease, quietness of operation, 
to assure the utmost of enjoyment and satisfaction, and with all these THER 


<Ti\ the minimum cost embodying maximum durability and efficiency. 
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New York, N. Y. The board of superin- 
tendents has recommended that the board of 
education try out the experiment of combined 
junior and senior high schools in a single organ- 
ization in at least three schools. It is believed 
that a survey of school conditions throughout the 
city will be conducted preparatory to a complete 
reorganization of the school system. 

An effort is being made to overcome the 
crowded conditions in the several congested dis- 
tricts. 

Simpler graduating exercises by pupils in 
the elementary schools of New York City have 
been urged recently in a statement issued by the 
Committee on Education of the New York State 
Federation of Labor. It was pointed out that 
the expense and pomp now forming a part of 
the exercises tend to discourage children from 
continuing their education in high school and 
college. 

It is also pointed out that many parents and 
children regard graduation from the eighth 
grade as the end of education. This impression 
has been heightened by elaborate public cere- 
monies at which some trustee or prominent citi- 
zen attempts to advise the graduates on the 
brilliant careers open to them. There should 
be no break in the continuity of advancement 
to the higher grades, and graduation exercises 
should be held only on the completion of the 
fourth year in the high school. It is suggested 
that teachers encourage girl students to make 
inexpensive dresses. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board 
has approved a recommendation of Supt. A. C. 
Parsons providing for the establishment of a 
school for crippled children. Wheel chairs and 
Similar equipment for handling the pupils are 
included in the plans for the school. The school 





Benue The Everwear Mfg. Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


which is to be centrally located is to be in use 
for the fall term. 

—Rural schools of Montana enrolling only a 
few pupils show a smaller proportion than two 
years ago, according to biennial survey reports 
received by the state education department. 
In 1920 there were 245 schools in the state with 
five or less pupils. Eleven counties thus far 
reporting show the proportion has been reduced 
about one-third over two years ago. 

The small schools have proven quite a prov- 
lem for the state department, according to Supt. 
May Trumper, as the cost for each pupil is 
great. It costs about as much to maintain a 
school of five pupils as a school of 25. 

It is estimated that there are 2,000 pupils not 
furnished with schools this year, which is an 
increase over 1919-20. The census of 1920 
showed that Montana has reduced by one-half, 
its percentage of illiterate among the native- 
born population in rural districts. 

Allegan, Mich. The school board has 
opened a supply room for the sale of books and 
supplies at smali cost to the pupils. Grade 
books are sold at a charge of five cents and high 
school books at ten cents above cost, to pay for 
the cost of handling and freight. 

Danville, Ill. The school children will be 
supplied with books by the board at cost, plus 
one per cent for each book. The board also 
handles second hand books, for sale or ex 
change. 

St. Paul, Minn. Parents of school children 
will be saved approximately $8,000 this year 
through the inauguration of a system for the 
sale of school textbooks by the education de 
partment. For the present only grade school 
books will be handled to enable a thorough try- 
out of the plan. About 26,000 children will be 
affected by the plan. 

Mendota, Ill. The board has prohibited the 
use of cosmetics, lipsticks, eyebrow pencils and 
powder puffs in the school buildings. 

—Mason City, Ia. Adapting the course of 
study to the children has been inaugurated in the 
schools for the next school year, under the 
direction of Supt. F. T. Vasey. All children 
will be classified by a series of tests and each 
will be placed in a group determined by his 
ability to profit by the educational work offered. 


Ask for 
a copy 
of our 
booklet 
entitled 
“Tom Sawyer.” ia 
This little Bei, N\ \¢ 
book tells , 
you how to 
raise funds 
and equip 
your grounds. 
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As an example, 120 children who are to enter 
Grant School kindergarten will be classified. 
Those of exceptional mental ability will be 
placed in a group with other children of equal 
powers. In like manner, children of lesser men- 
tal powers will be placed in groups with similar 
children. 

—More than 600,000 pupils in Massachusetts 
received instruction from 20,000 school teachers 
during the past year, at a cost to the state of 
$45,779,016, according to figures recently com- 
piled by the state education department. The 
figures were contained in charts shown at an 
exhibit for the benefit of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Besides pupils in public schools, 31,951 adult 
students have been enrolled in the division of 
university extension this year, bringing the 
number of men and women following courses 
with this division since its beginning seven 
years ago up to 102,000. The state normal 
schools have reported some 2,500 students pre- 
paring for the profession and other branches of 
the education department have equally signi- 
ficant figures about their work. 

-Miss Blanch Merry, director of the division 
of school attendance of the Indiana department 
of education, has issued a statement pointing 
out that a total of 518,018 school children dur- 
ing the average 160-day school term of 1921-22 
have lost through absence and tardiness a total 
of 5,885,110 days of attendance, or the equiva- 
lent of one child losing 36,592 years, at a cost of 
$1,829,000. The totals make an average of 
about ten days’ loss to each pupil. The figures 
refer to children between the ages of 7 and 16 
years. 

—San Francisco, Calif. To accommodate the 
increased enrollment in the several schools, it 
has been necessary to establish three new classes 
in the Argonne building and one each in six 
further buildings. 

—Twenty-five thousand more persons entered 
the schools of Indiana this year than last, ac- 
cording to estimates of Mr. E. E. Ramsey, state 
school inspector for the state department of 
public instruction. School attendance has gained 
steadily in the last few years. A census taken 
in April of this year indicated a gain of 5,035 
over a period of twelve months. 
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ENOCHS JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 
JACKSON MISSISSIPPI 


The board of education of Jackson, Missis 
sippi, has just completed the first specially con- 
structed junior high in the state. The building 
was erected at an approximate cost of $300,000. 
It is composed of three units, each being 
planned for a definite purpose and sufficiently 
separated from the next building to allow ample 
light to all rooms. The connecting passages 
make it in effect one building. The units are 
so arranged in detail that the sunlight reaches 
every room in the building at some time during 
the day. 


The building contains twenty-five class rooms, 
a large study hall, domestic science, commercial 
and woodworking rooms, general science rooms, 
clinical locker and 
In addition to these the central 
unit contains an auditorium with a seating ca- 
pacity of one thousand and a large stage which 
is so arranged that it may be used for a gym- 
nasium. In this unit on the second floor is 
located the cafeteria with a seating capacity of 


room, principal’s office, 


shower rooms. 


two hundred and fifty, equipped in the most 
modern way. Here also is located the library 


and stack-room. 


The building is equipped with the most 
modern heating and ventilating plan designed 
by Samuel R. Lewis of Chicago. Thé plans and 
specifications were drawn by Emmett J. Hull, 
architect, Jackson, Miss. The building is of in- 
terest because it represents the first junior high 
school in Mississipi. 


HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
THEIR ADMINISTRATION. 


(Concluded from Page 59) 


helpful assistance in assembly programs and all 
stage activities. 

Thus, through these commissioners and their 
helpers the affairs of the student body are car- 
ried out with the understanding that the con- 
stitution and all laws and regulations passed by 
this body shall, in all cases, be under and in 
accordance with those of the board of education, 
the principal or the faculty. 


Through the student body a unifying influ 
ence is gained by the social mingling of pupils 
through the organization and administration of 
school activities and by the participation of 
pupils in these common activities in which they 
have a large measure of responsibility. 

Among the larger groups we are especially 
proud of our honor society, which, though only 
two years old, has a membership of over two 
hundred. At first because of the strict rules 
for admission, there were few members, so the 


ENOCHS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, JACKSON, MISS. 


greatly increased membership is a matter of 


pride as indicating the popularity of the society 


and wholesome effect upon the scholarship of 


the school. We heartily recommend the honor 
society, as an effective method of raising stand- 
ards. The privilege of elected members to wear 
a silver or gold “P” proves a strong incentive 
to study. 
Administration of Organization Interests. 

Now that we have considered the importance 
of encouraging the right kind of high schoo! 
organizations, the policy towards the same, the 
results of the policy, and the 


the next question naturally centers 


organizations 
themselves, 
around the administration of these gr .ups. 

In the first place, it may be interesting to note 
that in our problem of administering organiza- 
tion interests so that we shall have the mini 
mum amount of annoyance with secret clubs, 
the board of education has given us excellent 
assistance. This has come through their adop 
tion of an “anti-fraternity pledge card” which 
must be signed each semester by every student 
and his parent or guardian. The card contains, 
first, a statement of the California State law 
which expressly forbids secret organizations; 
then, secondly, comes the following interpreta- 
tion of the law as applied to pupils of Pasadena 
high school: 

1. No student shall enjoy membership or the 


privileges of membership in any fraternity, 
sorority, or secret club composed wholly or in 
part of students of Pasadena high school. 


2. A secret organization is one whose mem- 


bers pledge not to divulge any part of its pur- 
pose or procedure, such as secret object, secret 
ritual, secret initiation, or secret symbols, or 
which forbids membership in any other organi- 
zations. 

3. Initiations are forbidden that are wholly 
or in part on the streets, or in the public, or 
outside the regular places of meeting. 

4. No student of Pasadena high school shall, 
directly or indirectly, pledge himself or herself 
to membership, or the privileges of membership 
in any secret organization in a higher institu 
tion of learning. 

5. Students desiring to make inquiry as to 
clubs and club affiliations may consult the chair- 
man of the committee on organizations. 

The fact that this anti-fraternity pledge card 
must bear the signature not only of the student 
but also of his parent or guardian assures us of 
a mutual understanding of this matter and, fur- 
thermore, makes impossible a plea of ignorance 
of the state law. Still further, the morale of 
the whole student body is strengthened along 
the line of proper attitude toward fraternities 
and sororities, and this is again aided by the 
fact that the student commissioners at their 
installation take an oath that they do not be- 





long to secret orders. So, in this way, we try to 
cultivate a citizenship, school and state, that 
and to uphold 
authority, in case necessity arises. 


will enable us to enforce law 


The actual administration of organization in- 
terests is carried on by the faculty through a 
committee on organizations, a council of faculty 
advisers, and the faculty advisers. 
~ The-committee on organizations is composed 
faculty members, 


of seven appointed by the 


principal. This committee has charge of th 
general welfare of all school organizations, acts 
In an advisory capacity to old clubs, aids and 
suggests in the organization of new clubs, super- 
vises the registration of all organizations, con- 
sults with faculty advisers, and each semester 
publishes a booklet containing all the rules and 
regulations relating to school organizations, 
also a classified list of all organizations with a 
statement of the purpose of each, and a list of 
members and officers. 

The council of faculty advisers is made up ol 
six faculty advisers, one selected by and from 
each of the six organization groups, together 
with the chairman of the committee on organi- 
zations. This council meets at least once in 
each semester and, as the members are in clos 
touch with the problems of the clubs, they make 
suggestions and recommendations to the com 
mittee on organizations. Moreover, they also 
exercise advisory and executive power in school 
club matters in whatever way the faculty com 
mittee may see fit to delegate such power. 

The faculty advisers, one for each school club, 
meet by groups, according to mutual club in- 
terests, and report suggestions and recommenda- 
tions through their council members to the com 
mittee on organizations. Each adviser is urged 
to see that the clubs hand in proper data for 
registration, also to call attention of officers to 
their duties in keeping the adviser informed 
with notices of meeting, copies of the minutes, 
and to enforce the ruling about club finances and 
informed as to the 
Another duty of the ad- 


viser is to watch the school calendar and ap 


see that the officers are 
methods to be used. 


prove club date notices before they are posted 
by the club secretary. Finally, the adviser is 
encouraged to exert his helpful influence along 
lines of scholarship and worthy school citizen- 
ship and to discourage membership for students 
who already belong to two or more organiza 
tions. The students understand that the pur 
pose of the faculty adviser is not so much that 
he may wield “the paternal hand” as that he 
may be a real friend and helper. 

Another means of administering effectively 
stimulating enthusiastic 
This is a daily 
fifteen minute period from 11:15 to 11:30, com- 
ing between the third and fourth 


periods. At this time students of. the same 
(Concluded on Page 129) 


school activities and 
interest is the advisory period. 


recitation 
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The cost of The Johnson 
Pneumatic System of 
Temperature Regulation 
equipment is high. Out of 
necessity, however, not 
choice. The perfection 
attained in The Johnson 
System, its refinements, its 


efficiency, and the services 


rendered cannot be bought 
cheaply. This company 


| strives only for utmost results. 
| Naturally these cost money. 


And naturally these, finally, 
save money for the user. At 
that more serious end The 
Johnson System reduces in | 
cost. There its price be- | 
comes very reasonably low, 
more and more as its great 
many years of service pass. 
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THE BINFORD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VA. 
Charles M. Robinson, Architect. 


“THE AMERICAN SYSTEM” 


Heats to 70° in below zero weather within an hour after starting. Uses Fresh, Warm Air to Heat and Ventilate. 
The Oldest and Yet the Most Modern Method of Heating and Ventilating Scientifically Applied by Trained Engineers. 
| 


STRIKINGLY SIMPLE. ‘3; LESS COAL. COSTS LESS. 





At least one installation in practically every community. THE AMERIC AN SYSTEM 
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Write for Name of Nearest Branch 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





























A Few Schools in Which Tuec 
Stationary Vacuum Cleaners 
Have Been lastalled 


Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Calif 
Waite High School 
Toledo, Ohio 
New Kensington High 
School, 
New Kensington, Pa 
Santa Monica High 
School 
Santa Monica, Calif 
U. 8. Grant School 






Save 
Half the Cost 
of School Cleaning 








In building a new school or im- 
proving an old building, be sure to 
Youngstown, Ohio 


oe, See. pine for modern means to keep 
McPherson, Kans “le: 
University of Illinois, it clean. 
Urbana, Ill 
State Norma! School of ] om yk 
Maryland ri 


| INVESTM@BENT VALUE | 


‘‘PROJECTED”’ SASH 





into the success of the Tuec 


remnson, Ma Stationary Vacuum Cleaning System, More light and air are 
schoo . ad - 4 e ° 
a installed in nearly 2,000 — schools | gained by using these grace- 
clip. ™ are - 
—e throughout the country. ful solid steel windows. No 


weight boxes—no clumsy 
wood framing — no sticking 
sash that refuse to budge. 
The tilting ventilators ex- 
clude ordinary rain and de- 
flect drafts, and give 66 per 
cent ventilation, against 50 
per cent for sliding sash. 


Not only does the Tuec save the time, 
labor and wastefulness of by-gone meth- 
ods of sanitation, but it cuts the cost of 
cleaning 50 per cent. 




























Tuec engineers will be glad to lay out 
a complete cleaning system for any school 
building. School officials are invited to 
take advantage of this free service. 
Write for more detailed information. 


The United Electric Co., 


1324 8th St., N.E. 
Canton, Ohio. 


In Canada at Toronto, Ontario 











Cost is surprisingly low. 


Ask your architect, and write 
for Catalogue 110. 





| DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 





School swimming pools can Clearfield and Tulip Sts. Philadelphia 
be kept clean with the Tuec F P 
Pool Cleaning Tool at a *Chicago Boston : *Detroit 
re SOs Oe tates and New York St. Louis *Buffalo 
heating expense. ‘rite for . xk ok 
bine ovint tnstellation ‘cus- Pittsburgh Cleveland Atlanta 


gestions *Warehouses in these cities 


Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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the Wg. Uae (Foard of Meatth | 


Several years ago an epidemic at the University of 
Wisconsin was traced directly to fountains with ex- 
posed drinking heads. 
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With the RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” DRINKING FOUN- 
TAINS, No. C-92 Wall Fixture, and the C-147 Playground Fixture as 
standard equipment for your schools, you will absolutely eliminate all 
possibility of 
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Sent by State. 








The state board of health on Thurs- 
! day notified all school superintendents 
lof the action necessary to avoid 
|echool epidemics of communicable dis- 
easce, 

The following instructions. are being 
sent all over the state in preparafion 
!for the opening of school next week 
| The schools will soon be open. 
‘Teachers, parents and children should 
know that wherever many children 
gather the danger is greatest from} 
| measics, scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
and diphtheria. At this season it in, 
jvery important for mothers and 
| fathers to work with the local health | 
4 oMficer and family physician in trying 
to discover and isola.e cases of these 
childhood diseases 
t is particular 
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LANSING SALARY SCHEDULE. 


The school board of Lansing, Mich., has 
adopted a report of the teachers’ committee 
providing for a new plan of rating teachers’ 
salaries. The plan offers a method for de- 
termining teachers‘ salaries and promotions, 
provides minimum salaries based upon experi- 
ence, education and teaching ability, and for ad- 
ditional credits for increases in educational 
qualifications. 


According to the new plan, the salaries of 
teachers will be determined by the following 
factors: A, Experience; B, Education, and C, 
Teaching ability. In the matter of salaries 
based upon experience, the minimum salary for 
an inexperienced teacher with two years of nor- 
mal training and a state life certificate will be 
$1,200; the minimum salary for an inexperienced 
college graduate with a degree will be $1,440. 
Increases not exceeding $350 will be paid for 
experience acquired in other school systems. 

Credit not to exceed $240 will be given teach- 
ers who increase their educational qualifications. 
Such college preparation will be evaluated in 
terms of university semester hours, at a rate of 
$4 per hour for thirty hours’ work. The work 
must be of such a character that it will apply 
toward a bachelor’s degree. 

Travel of educational and professional value 
and attendance at educational meetings and con- 
ventions held outside the state will be evaluated 
in terms of university semester hours not to ex- 
ceed eight hours being allowed for any on vaca- 
tion. The trip must be approved by the prin- 
cipal, superintendent and board and a report 
made in proper form. 

In determining a teacher’s efficiency and the 
amount of salary to which she is entitled by 
reason of such efficiency, the teachers’ rating 





SLANT” DRINKING FOUN- 
TAINS have no exposed head 
or hood with which the mouth 


Slant” 


tains are 


Catalog Sent on Request 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ecard issued by the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association is used. The combined judgment of 
principal, supervisor and _ superintendent is 
taken into consideration in determining a teach- 
er’s rank, which may be indicated as superior, 
good, fair or inferior. The employment of an 
inferior teacher is terminated at the end of the 
year. A good teacher will be retained at the end 
of the year. A fair teacher will be retained for 
another year without an increase in salary. A 
good teacher will receive an increase of $50, and 
a superior teacher $75 per year until the maxi- 
mum salary of the class has been reached. 

Teachers holding life certificates or more, 
but not bachelor degrees will be employed for 
the school year according to the following sched 
ule: 


Basic Yearly Maximum 
Class Salary Increase Salary 
Inferior . $1200 $ 0 Dropped 
UE gx a 1200 0 $1350 
Good 1200 50 1550 
Superior 1200 75 1725 
Teachers holding bachelor degrees will be 
employed at the following salaries: 
Basic Yearly Maximum 
Class Salary Increase Salary 
Inferior ...... $1440 $ 0 Dropped 
sara. 1440 0 $1590 
SPrererere es 1440 50 1790 
ee 1440 75 1965 


The schedule applies to men with the excep- 
tion that the minimum salary for an inexperi- 
enced man with two years’ normal training and 
a state life certificate will be $1500 per year. 
The minimum salary for a man with four years’ 
college training and a degree will be $1740 per 
year. 

Teachers holding life certificates or more, 
but not bachelor’s degree, will be employed for 
the school year at the following salaries: 


Basic Yearly Maximum 

Class Salary Increase Salary 
Inferior ivr, $ 0 Dropped 
eee eres 1500 0 $1650 
SPS 1500 50 1850 
GEMOTIOT occ ciccces 1500 75 2025 


Men teachers holding bachelor’s degrees will 
be employed at the following salaries: 


Rundle-S pence 
Drinking 
made in a 
variety of designs to meet 
every requirement. \ 4 


can come in contact, conse- 
quently no chance of the dis- 
eased infecting the healthy. 
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Basic Yearly Maximum 


Class Salary Increase Salary 
Inferior $1740 $ 0 Dropped 
Fair . 1740 0 $1890 
Good 1740 50 2090 
Superior ....... 1740 75 2265 


A teacher rated in one class who in a subse 
quent year falls into a lower rank, will not have 
his salary reduced, unless he has passed the 
maximum of the class in which he has been 
placed, in which case he will only receive the 
maximum salary of the group. 

Each teacher instructing in penmanship must 
present a Palmer certificate at the time the 
contract for the following year is issued. 


WINSLOW SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The school board at Winslow, Ariz., has been 
facing the problem of permanency in the teach 
ing force. For the past five years the turn-over 
has been 62, 58, 67, 65 and 55 per cent. In 
other words, Winslow has had 61 per cent of 
new teachers each year. The condition has been 
due to some factors which cannot be controlled, 
such as lack of social life, inaccessibility, etc., 
but has been due in part to salary conditions. 
To remedy the situation the board has this year 
adopted a new salary schedule in which the 
minimum is lowered and the maximum raised 
The change offers greater inducements to teach 
ers to remain for a longer period of time. The 
schedule as finally adopted is as follows: 

Teachers with two years’ training above the 
high school will be paid a minimum of $1,200 
and a maximum of $1,800; teachers with three 
years’ training above the high school, will re- 
ceive $1,350 as a minimum and $1,950 as a maxi 
mum; Teachers with four years’ training, with 
a college degree, will be paid a minimum of 
$1,500 and a maximum of $2,100. 

Teachers with five years’ training, with a 
master’s degree in the subject they teach, will 
be paid a minimum of $1,650 and a maximum of 
$2,250. An additional minimum for approved 
experience elsewhere provides $50 for one year, 
$100 for two years, $150 for three years and 
$200 for four years. For experience in Winslow, 
seven per cent of the salary is given as an in- 
crease for the first year’s experience; six per 
cent for the second year; five per cent for the 
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ARBLELOID Permanent Flooring can be in- 
stalled over old floors — either concrete or 
wood—-and for this reason is used extensively in 
alterations of school. buildings as well as in new 


school construction. 


A MARBLELOID Floor adds a substantial at- 
tractiveness to an old school building. 
the necessity of floor repairs, painting, varnish- 
ing, or other expensive upkeep. 
fireproof —there are even instances where the 
wood sub-floors have been burned away leaving 
the MARBLELOID Floor intact, thus preventing 
the spread of the flames to other parts of the 
It is quiet and easy to walk on and as 


building. 


| 


| THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 





third year and each succeeding year until the 
maximum is reached. 

Teachers will be paid $5 for each semester 
hour spent in attendance at summer school. 

The schedule does not apply to teachers now 
in the school system, but the increase is to be 
applied to their present salary—five per cent 
per year until the maximum is reached. The 
board announces that it reserves the right to 
pay an additional amount above the schedule to 
obtain the services of exceptionally well quali- 
fied men for the upper grades and the high 
school. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

—An increase in the salaries of the district 
superintendents of New York City from $6,000 
to $7,700 a year has been urged upon the budget 
committee of the board by District Supt. John 
P. Conroy, who presented the case of the super- 
intendents to the board. Mr. Conroy based his 
claim on the fact that district superintendents 
rank next to associate superintendents, and on 
the further fact that the present salaries are too 
low to be in keeping with the requirements of 
the positions. The importance of getting and 
keeping capable men as district superintendents 
was discussed by Dr. John S. Roberts. The in- 
crease which has been approved by the board 
of superintendents, is estimated to approximate 
$29,700. 

—Sioux City, la. The president of the school 
board has declared that teachers may bob their 
hair so long as it does not detract from their 
teaching ability. In other words, the ability to 
teach is more important to the board than the 
ability to look stylish. 

Hundreds of high school and normal school 
graduates of New York State have been refused 
admission to the freshman class of the New 
York State College for Teachers because of the 
limited facilties of the college. Not only are the 
living conditions for.students in Albany acute, 
but also the faciliti€s of the college building for 
classes. 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. In the belief that the 
teachers’ training school for teachers has served 
its purpose in years past, the board of public 
education has been urged to discontinue the 


for-Modern Schools 


which 


It abolishes 


: attractive. 
It is thoroughly 
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rooms. 
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school entirely. It has been pointed out that 
normal school standards have been much im- 
proved and that teacher training courses are 
now offered at the University of Pittsburgh and 
at other normal schools of the state. It 
was suggested that a limit be placed on the 
number of young women permitted to enter the 
school since there were not enough places for 
graduates of the school. 

Lafayette, Ind. Several teachers of the 
city schools have threatened to resign follow- 
ing a ruling of the board against the continu- 
ance of monthly teachers’ institutes and the 
payment of salaries during periods of absence 
because of illness. 

The board in taking this action pointed out 
that the institutes were costing more than they 
were worth, each teacher receiving a day’s pay 
during attendance. The practice of paying 
teachers during sickness had encouraged ab- 
sence, according to board members. 

Women in a dozen or more Massachusetts 
cities and towns, including Greater Boston, have 
organized in a determined fight against the 
action of school boards depriving married women 
of their teaching positions. The fight was in- 
spired by the practice of school boards of re- 
verting back to pre-war policies:in barring mar- 
ried women from employment as teachers in the 
schools. Those leading in the opposition claim 
the constitution guarantees them not only equal 
rights with men but also equal rights among 
their own sex. They hold that discrimination 
against their sex is unfair and detrimental to 
the best interests of education. 

New Haven, Conn. The school board has 
refused to reduce the salaries of teachers, hold- 
ing that the city might be placed in a position 
where it could not hold its best instructors. 

The school board of Hancock County, Ind., 
has adopted a rule under which they have dis- 
approved ultra-stylish dress and other char- 
acteristics peculiar to the “flapper”. Men teach- 
ers are asked to refrain as much as possible 
from smoking and the cigaret habit is entirely 
condemned. Teachers who have had their hair 
bobbed are advised to wear hair nets, or to use 
some other method to keep the hair in place 
while in the classroom. 


is manufactured, 
stalled and guaranteed by our 
organization. Comes in colors 
and color combinations—very 
There are 
installations of 
Flooring in Classrooms, Kin- 
dergartens, Auditoriums, Ca- 
Offices, 
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ing Marbleloid Permanent 
Flooring and illustrating many 
installations and listing many 
schools and colleges using it, 
samples of the flooring in 
paper weight form, etc. 


Write for a copy of 32 
page catalogue fully describ- 
Corridors, 
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Uniontown, Pa. Married women who were 
barred from teaching positions in North Union 
Township have secured places in other sections 
of Fayette County. These women were classed 
among the best teachers in the county but their 


applications were turned down because they 
were married. 
Memphis, Tenn. The school board has 


granted an increase of $25 a month to twenty 
principals of white schools, increasing the num- 
ber officially named by seven. The increases 
now give salaries of $225 per month. 
HYGIENE AND SANITATION, 

Plans have been made for the observation 
of Good Health Week during the week of Octo- 
ber 23-30. The movement is fostered by lead- 
ing manufacturers who realize the public good 
that may be accomplished through stimulation 
of the layman’s interest in public health work. 

The purpose of the movement is not to con- 
duct an educational campaign on the cure of 
any evil but to teach the public preventive 
measures relative to good health, which will 
greatly facilitate the efforts of national, state 
and city authorities in lessening sickness and 
reducing death rates. 

The movement is directed by the executive 
committe of the Good Health Week Promotion 
Bureau, with offices at Milwaukee, Wis. 

—The state board of health of Iowa has adopted 
new rules to govern the quarantine of con- 
tagious diseases. A placard has been adopted 
covering the detection, care and exclusion from 
schools of various contagious diseases. The 
placard wiil be furnished to each school in the 
state. 

The need of provision for 20,000 pupils in 
open air classes has ben urged upon the budget 
committee of the New York City board of edu- 
cation by the city health department. It was 
pointed out that the present provision for only 
250 pupils is wholly inadequate. 

Dr. Alene J. Smith, inspector of physical 
training, whose province also includes the in- 
struction of handicapped children, asked for ten 
additional teachers of classes for children suf- 
fering from cardipathic trouble. She ex- 
plained that these children when segregated 
make much more rapid progress than they do 
when placed in classes with normal children. 
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MYRTLE AVENUE SCHOOL, WESTPORT, CONN. CRANE EQUIPPED. 


ADMINISTRATION ECONOMY, 


Economy in the construction tation equipment and Crane 
and equipment of buildings is material for heating and venti- 
determined in the end by their lating systems in public schools 
adaptability, their length of life is an assurance of continuous and 
and the cost of their upkeep. dependable service at mini- 


The specification ot Crane sani- mum cost tor maintenance. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Citie 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
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For Toilets and 


Dressing Rooms 


T’S needless to emphasize the value of sani- 


tary, wholesome toilet compartments for 


schools and all other buildings constantly used 
by children. Sanymetal’s rugged construction 
resists use and abuse—its green or gray ena- 
mel finish cannot be legibly scribbled on with 
pencils. Sanymetal is recognized everywhere 
as the ideal partition—the one that you can 
depend on to outlast the building itself. And 
the very moderate cost will appeal to you. 


Sanymetal Toilet and Dressing Room Compartments are 
rigidly built of rust-resisting Armco Iron—the Showers of 
lead-coated Armco Iron Alloy. Our method of installation 
insures a shake-and-rattle proof battery. All hardware and 
base-castings are electro-zinc plated to guard against rust. 
Specially designed water-shedding shoe prevents rusting at 
base. Toilets with doors are equipped with Sanymetal 
Gravity Roller Hinges 
est wearing. 


springless, highest grade, and long 


Before you buy any Toilet Partition, write for 
Sanymetal Bulletin No. 6 on School Toilets 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CoO. 
Cleveland, O. 


989 E. 64th Street 
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DustlessConcrete Floors! 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a 
probable source of concrete dust. 

This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks 
and even the lungs of the pupils. 

Lapidolith will make old or new concrete floors 
granite hard and therefore, dustless. 


fest flush tton! 


Lapidolith is a liquid chemical and it acts at once, 
completing the hydration of the cement and filling 
the pores with a crystalline material. 


This treatment makes floors in the toilet rooms non- 
absorbent, and so easily washed and odorless. 


Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. 


Over 250,000,000 square feet of lapidolized floors in 
use. Write for their testimonials, also free sample 
and literature. Dept. 22. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
116 Fifth Avenue, York 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 
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For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges. 


Gmcoat 


the sanitary, light-reflecting wall coating for 
halls, toilets and recreation rooms. Gloss finish. 
Easily kept clean of dirt and ink spots, washing 
with soap and water does not affect Cemcoat. 
White or colors. 


SONOTINT 


especially adapted for classrooms because its 
velvety finish reflects light without glare. 
Washable — easy to keep clean from dirt and 
hand spots. 

ZIGNOPRGS 

FOR WOODTN FLOORS 

the modern hardener gives new life to old or new 
wooden floors. It prevents splintering, wear and 
dusting and gives a smooth, sanitary and dec- 
orative surface. 


Write for full information 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 116 Fifth Avenue New York 
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lockers. 








Lyon Steel Lockers are built to withstand this rough usage. 
latch the door fastens instantly whether slammed shut or gently closed. 
features in hinge design prevent doors from swinging back and marring adjoining 


A new handbook on Lyon Steel Lockers has just been issued. 
do-it” book rather than a “what-to-buy” catalogue. 


LYON METALLIC MFG. CO. 


Aurora, 


| 








lockers. 


It is a “how-to 
May we send you a copy 


Illinois 


Because of the gravity 
Exclusive 


TEEL PROOUCTS 





The Door is the Thing! 


A glimpse of the locker halls just after dismissal will convince you 
that no article of school equipment receives such abuse as lockers. 
And practically all of this abuse centers on the door. 


The careless youth tries to pry them open 
when he forgets his key; the lazy student 
slams the door without waiting to turn the 
latch; the boisterous flings the door back, 
straining hinges or damaging adjoining 
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IS DEMOCRACY A FAILURE? 


A Letter to a Senator. 
To the Hon. Thos. A. Walsh, 
Senator from Montana. 
My dear Senator: 

I am indebted to you for the copy of the pro- 
posed Towner-Sterling bill, for the volumes of 
the Congressional Record, and for the books 
from the congressional library. Since our last 
correspondence about the measure there has 
been a good deal of agitation, both favorable 
and unfavorable to its passage. 

It must be conceded that the proponents of 
the Towner-Sterling bill find a real grievance 
against the present day method of administer- 
ing our public schools, and of financing them 
particularly. School incomes generally do not 
meet needed expense even when some districts 
maintain levies on land and fixed wealth which 
approaches confiscation. We are in a situation 
which will compel us, whether we wish it or no, 
to alter our concept of school district unity in 
so far as it affects the collection and distribu- 
tion of school money. The isolated child and 
the poor district have rights before the law 
which we cannot ignore. 

Yet federal aid or federal subsidies are a very 
dangerous tonic. There are many who fear 
the ever growing scope of federal activity, with 
its innumerable clerks, chiefs, inspectors and 
red tape. Even a majority of men who favor 
the enactment of the Towner-Sterling measure 
would not favor it if they knew for certain 
that it would be an entering wedge for federal 
control of schools. They most emphatically 
assure the voters of this country that federal 
aid will not lead to federal control. 

3ut after all, how much assurance have we 
that it would not? If moneys are to be distri- 
buted to local districts will not someone have 
to lay down rules for their distribution? Will 
the local districts not be called upon to abide 
by certain conditions, to set up certain stand- 
ards to become eligible for the subsidy? Judg- 
ing by the operation of the Smith-Hughes act 
these last three questions must all be answered 
in the affrmative. A _ brief consideration of 
American history will show that federal power 
has tended to increase, never to diminish. 


CHICAGO, 


[here is an Authorized Agent near you 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, DETROIT, 


PITTSBURGH, 
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Can the advocates of the Towner-Sterling 
measure make a binding promise to reverse a 
policy of fifty years standing? When two like 
forces merge isn’t it natural for the greater to 
absorb the less? 

School administration is ever changing a 
new conditions arise. The machinery to amend 
existing legislation should always be simple 
and speedy. America is not a unit either 
climatically or geographically. A wide variety 
of conditions exist in the several states. Do 
you think, senator, that congress could pass 
laws fast enough to meet each new educational! 
problem? 

Legislation by states offers almost an ideal 
method of developing new ideas. When a state 
law proves a real benefit other states follow the 
example. When a law fails, the scope of its 
mischief is small and the way to its correction 
is easy. Our local district, with all its faults 
is one of the greatest free institutions we have. 
It affords each patron the most liberal training 
ground for public citizenship § imaginable. 
Federal control of education would stifle com 
petition and personal initiative. Partial con- 
trol would destroy a free institution and would 
fix responsibility upon nobody. I do not think 
the schools of America have reached such a 
deplorable state that we have to give up a part 
of our liberty to seek a relief. 

How many master minds in the history of 
education have belonged to some great system? 
How many have been hampered by innumerable 
regulations? How many owed their tenure to 
political favor? Can you imagine Pestalozzi 
going from bureau to bureau in Washington 
seeking a hearing? Or trying to explain his 
conduct on a modern federal report blank? 

It has been pointed out that federal activity 
will make our system too complex by duplicat- 
ing state and federal functions and thereby in- 
creasing the percentage of “inoperative moving 
parts”. It is also pointed out that federal 
activity would increase the cost in proportion to 
the result. For it is human nature to dispense 
lavishly if not unwisely money which we do 
not have to raise directly. We could never 
carry the thought with us, that the federal 
money we were spending would have to come 
out of our pockets before we had done with it. 





Be that as it may,—and one must admit 
that there is a kernel of logic in such conten 
tions,—those arguments are not mine. It seems 
to me that the question is broader than that. 
It finally resolves itself into a very simple 
issue. To date there has been no convincing 
assurance that federal aid will not lead, soonen 
or later to federal control. With that in mind 
one must base his views of the Towner-Sterling 
bill on his answer to the question: Has demo 
cracy failed in the public schools? 

If | thought it had then I would urge you 
to exert every influence of your office to secure 
passage of the Towner-Sterling bill. Yet I am 
democrat enough to reject such a thought. It 
is in line with American tradition to allow the 
people to extricate themselves from a difficulty. 
he people may make mistakes. They may be 
slow but they will never be indifferent so long 
as they realize that the responsibility is theirs. 
Relieve the patrons of a school and the parents 
of the children from their feeling of direct re- 
sponsibility and all the federal agents, inspec- 
tors, profound thinkers and educators can never 
make up for the loss. 

With kind personal regards, | am, yours very 
truly, 

Fred J. Ward, 


Supt. District 8, Custer County, Montana. 





South St. Paul, Minn. With the opening 
of the fall term of school, the new Junior High 
School and Roosevelt Grade School were occu- 
pied, making a total of seven structures for the 
education of the children of the city. The build 
ings have been designed and constructed with 
a view to the growth of the city. Furniture for 
both has been selected to harmonize in quality 
and color with the interior finish of the build- 
ings. 


—Bridgeport, Conn. The board of education 
has adopted a resolution providing for a longer 
school year, giving the children approximately 
1,100 hours of education instead of 900. 

The school day has been increased from five 
to five and one-half hours and the school year 
to approximately 200 days. The change is ex- 
pected to materially benefit pupils who are 
obliged to leave school early. 
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The Tenure of Teachers 
William Hall, Member of the Board of Education, Winona, Minn. 


The topic assigned to me is the “Teachers’ 
Tenure Bill”. This bill was introduced into the 
Minnesota State Legislature by Representative 
Lemmon and Walworth; and in the Senate by 
Senators Bennett and Baylon, and reads as fol- 


lows : 
A Bill. 

For an act with reference to tne terms of employment 
of teachers in pubiic schvvis and fixing the con- 
ditions on which they may continue to hold their 
positions or may be discharged or reduced in rank 
or salary. ; : 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min 
nesota : 

Section 1. A teacher, who has been regularly em 
ployed in any public schov!l of this state for not less 
than three years, thereafter shall not be discharged or 
reduced in rank or salary except for cause upon a 
hearing. 

section 2. The term “teacher” shall include every 
persou employed upon contract to give instruction in 
a ciassrovm regularly, or to supervise or superintend 
classroom instruction or a course or courses of in 
struction. : 

Section 3. Any one of the following causes shall be 
u sufticient cause fur discharge or reduction in rank 
or salary: inefficiency, neglect of duty, immorality, 
discontinuance of position tor lack of pupils 

Section 4. The hearing above provided for shall be 
conducted substantially as follows: Written charges 
setting forth clearly the facts relied on and the relief 
asked for shall be filed with the governing body of 
the school district. A copy of them shall be delivered 
to the teacher and an opportunity shall be given tv 
answer them in writing. If the charges are denied, 
a hearing shall be had. A board of three arbitrators, 
who shall serve without pay, shall be selected to try the 
charges. One such arbitrator shall be selected by the 
teacher, one by the governing body of the school dis- 
trict, and the two arbitrators shall agree upon the 
third. If they cannot agree, then the presiding judge 
of the District Court of the County shall appoint the 
third. Such board of arbitrators shall hear all evi- 
dence that may be submitted by either party. Bither 
party shall have the right to be represented by coun 
sel. Either party shall have the right to have wit 
nesses subpoenaed and required to testify under oath 
For said purpose, any member of said Board of arbi 
trators shall have authority to issue a subpoena, and 
to administer oaths to the witnesses. Said board of 
arbitrators shall render their decisions in writing. The 
decision of any two of said arbitrators shall be con 
sidered as the decision of said board, If said charges 
are found true, then the proposed dismissal or reduc 
tion in rank or salary may take effect. If they are 
found not true, then such discharge or reduction shall 
not take effect. 

Section 5. This act shall apply to all school dis- 
tricts of the State, common, independent, special, con 
solidated, also to cities organized as school districts, 
whether incorporated under a Home Rule Charter, pur 
suant to Section Thirty-six of Article IV of the Con 
stitution of the State of Minnesota, or otherwise. 

Section 6. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

Section 7. This act shall take effect 
from and after its passage. ; 

In the following discussion, I shall express 
certain views—not necessarily all my own—to 
bring the merits and the demerits of the bill and 
to stimulate discussion from various angles. 
The reasons advanced for teachers’ tenure are 
well summarized by the St. Paul Division of the 
Minnesota Education Association as follows: 

AN EFFICIENT SCHOOL SYSTEM is a vital 
factor in the growth and welfare of our nation. 
It depends largely on the preparation and ex- 
perience of its teaching force. 

Recent surveys show two alarming conditions 
in education: inadequate preparation and ten- 
ure of position so brief that the schools are con- 
stantly filled with inexperienced teachers. The 
report of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce to 
the N. E. A. states that four-fifths of all teach- 
ers in the schools have not had the two years 
of special training required as the minimum 
standard. Dr. L. D. Coffman, President of 
Minnesota University, reports to the same or- 
ganization that 125,000 teachers leave the pro- 
fession annually. 

An efficient school system cannot be built up- 
on such a foundation. But before intending 
teachers can be urged to undertake lengthy 
preparation, so that a standard admittedly too 
low may be raised, there must be assurance of 
reasonable permanency of position. Therefore, 
the problem of professional training of teachers 
is closely related to the problem of tenure. 

The tendency of our national life is to substi- 
tute efficient methods for wasteful ones. Each 
teacher trained has cost the state money. The 
removal of such teachers for trivial causes is an 
economic waste. 

Permanency of office should depend on per- 
manency of good service. Permanency of good 
service depends on ample preparation and a 
probationary period with an opportunity to be 
tested out in more than one situation. 


and be in force 


Note—Permanent tenure for teachers is one of the 
types ef legislation which will be pushed vigorously 
during the legislative season of 1922-23. The following 
paper which was prepared and read by a member of 
the Winona board of education reproduces a typical 
tenure bill and presents the arguments for and against 
it in a very fair manner.—2Fditor. 


Permanency of position can only be assured 
through a tenure law. Such a law should pro- 
vide protection against summary dismissal as 
the result of personal animosity, incompatibility 
of temperament, hasty judgment, class or race 
prejudice, or false witness. This is accom- 
plished by providing for written charges, the 
right of counsel, the right to an appeal to an 
impartial tribunal over the findings of the local 
school authorities, and to subpoena witnesses 
who must testify under oath. 

Permanency of office is guaranteed the civil 
service employees of this country and the judges 
of the Supreme Court. 

Permanency of position with adequate com- 
pensation and protection against disability or 
old age, through pensions, is recognized by such 
organizations as the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Federation of Teach- 
ers as fundamental to the efficiency of the 
schools. It is also recognized by educators such 
as Charles E. Chadsey, formerly Superintend- 
ent of Detroit schools, now of the University 
of Illinois, and Charles H. Judd of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago. 

Minnesota has a compulsory teachers’ pension 
law. A person who has been compelled to make 
investment is entitled to a reasonable assurance 
of return on his investment. 

Teacher tenure is not a simple thing, neither 
is it very definite. It has several aspects—pro- 
fessional; educational, political and social. The 
solution of the problem is just as important to 
the school board as to the teacher and the chil- 
dren in our schools. 

Many studies of teachers’ tenure have been 
made in the last twenty years without very 
pronounced results. Estimates by competent 
school authorities show that each year there are 
upwards of 200,000 vacancies in the teaching 
force. The majority of these are voluntary and 
are due largely to unsatisfactory teaching and 
living conditions and to defections from the 
teaching ranks. 

There are two classes of teachers. The less 
desirable kind are those who have a compara- 
tively low estimate of their occupation and are 
willing to place it on the level of a trade. Again 
there are those whose aim is to maintain 
the highest professional standard and who hold 
their calling on the same plane with that of the 
medicine and the law. Of course, there are poor 
and some very poor teachers, just as there are 
good and very excellent teachers. Personal 
ability, and personal incompetence can be found 
among teachers just as it is found in other pro- 
fessions. Quite generally those who favor a 
tenure bill and who make the most noise and 
trouble are not the most progressive and the 
most competent. It has been my experience that 
it is almost next to impossible to raise the effi- 
ciency of an incompetent teacher by artificial 
means. It is true, however, in many cases that 
teachers who have considerable ability allowed 
their standards to be lowered due to a lack of 
incentive or of moral courage. 

We will now discuss the bill section by sec- 
tion. Section one places the probationary period 
at three years. The question arises, should any- 
cne be given a permanent hold on any elective 
position such as teaching affords? Does it 
create efficiency in service, and is not this sec- 
tion dangerous because of the clause affecting 
salaries ? 

Educators have estimated that a teacher does 
not reach her maximum teaching efficiency un- 
til she has had at least five years of experi- 
ence. In passing to a new school, after this 
initial experience, she does not reach her maxi- 
mum in the new position, short of two, some- 
times three years. 

We shall pass section two and take up section 
three. Here several causes are given for which 
a teacher may be removed—inefficiency, neglect 
of duty, immorality, discontinuance of position 
for lack of pupils. 

I happened to be in position to know that it 
is a very difficult "matter to prove to a jury a 
charge of inefficiency as applied to a teacher. 
During the probationary period the teacher 
would no doubt put forth her best efforts, then 
when a foothold is once obtained, a falling off in 
effort would take place. I do not say this would 
apply in all cases, but in many cases. This is 
not altogether a supposition; I know whereof 
I am speaking. Teachers are human, the same 
as the workers in industrial fields. It requires 
a person with a very strong character, one with 
lofty purposes and noble ideals of service to do 


her best after the 
passed. 

Neglect of duty.—How would a jury decide 
this charge unless it was an out and out case of 
neglect? The teacher at the expiration of the 
three years, may or may not put forth her best 
efforts, but might give just enough service go 
that her principal or superintendent could not 
prefer the charge of neglect of duty. 

Immorality.—This would be a very delicate 
and dangerous charge to bring against a teacher, 
It would be very difficult to prove in a public 
hearing and it would give the school a lot of 
undesirable publicity. 

Discontinuance of teaching positions due to a 
lack of pupils is practically out of the question 
at the present time. There is always a lack of 
good teachers and while there are plenty of so- 
called teachers, those who are really efficient are 
not looking for positions in vain. 

Section four is absolutely unnecessary. The 
electors of the school district select a board of 
education to administer all their affairs and that 
should be the sole authority in determining the 
dismissal of a teacher. There should be no 
appeal from their decision. 

lhe tenure of office of teachers is sufficiently 
protected at the present time by good service 
and I do not believe that any deviation from our 
present methods of having the school board act 
as a sole authority, would be of any benefit to 
the school children. 

If the people of the land would make the posi- 
tions of teachers attractive enough so far as 
salaries are concerned, I believe the tenure of 
office would take care of itself. No business 
man cares to be bound by law to keep employees 
not suitable or desirable for a position, and I 
can see no just reason why the school should 
be bound by law to retain teachers who are not 
qualified or suitable in other respects. 

An efficient teacher does not see the need of 
such a bill as this, but on the other hand op- 
poses it. She does not fear the loss of her 
position, unless she is working with a poor 
superintendent (and you must admit there are 
poor superintendents), one who is on the leok- 
out for himself alone, and would prefer to 
sacrifice an efficient teacher than lose his own 
job. Or perhaps some board member for polit- 
ical or unscrupulous reasons may desire her re- 
moval; under the latter circumstance, the bill 
would be a benefit. Again in large cities where 
the superintendent is too far from the school, 
and bases his decision upon the report of the 
principal who has perhaps 45 or 50 teachers un- 
der her supervision, unjust criticism may be 
made to the detriment of an efficient teacher, 
and cause her removal. Here again the bill 
would be a good thing. 

I firmly believe that teachers and superin- 
tendents should have a longer tenure of office. 
They should not be subject to a whimsical board 
of education (and there are such), and be sub- 
ject to change every year. 

1 am of the opinion that efficient teachers or 
superintendents should be able to settle down in 
the community of their choice, all things being 
equal, the same as other professional men—doc- 
tors, lawyers, etc., taking their part in com- 
munity interests, and taking their share in the 
uplifting and upbuilding of that community. 
Here business rules could apply very nicely to 
the teaching profession. A person enters the 
employ of some business enterprise, and if both 
parties are satisfied, that person is settled for 
a long period of time, and becomes a part of the 
enterprise, taking pleasure in seeing it gain 
under proper management to greater success 
year by year. Of course there are exceptions 
to this rule, as well as all others. All board 
members, who are fair dealing and have the 
best interests of their community at heart, will 
approve any measure that will increase the effi- 
ciency of their teaching force. 

I believe that Mr. Albert Early, Dean of 
Atlanta University, has the right idea when he 
suggests that in addition to the usual applica- 
tion blank, some pertinent questions be pro- 
pounded to every applicant concerning his or 
her attitude toward professional advancement. 
I shall quote what he says in the March, 1922, 
issue of the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 

“The usual application blank sent by Super- 
intendents of schools to persons applying to 
them for teaching positions contains questions 
relating to the candidate’s education, and such 
items as weight, height, health, and religious 
preference, but it fails to show whether the 
candidate is an educational ‘Progressive’ or 4 
‘stand patter’. The blank fails to show whether 
the candidate believes she has stored up enough 
training to last her the rest of her natural life 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Ha mmond, Ind. 


The reason you find Clow 
plumbing inso many schools 
of the better grade is because 
Clow understands schools 
as well as plumbing. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 
534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Offices in the Principal Cities 
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Value in plumbing fixtures is determined pri- 
marily, not, by what they cost, but by their 
utility, durability and service. 


onc(¥y Plumbing Fixtures combine all—and 
more. They offer an unusual value. Every detail 
in their construction is carefully supervised and 
rigidly inspected, with the result that ‘om() 
Plumbing Fixtures are as nearly perfect as 
human skill and modern manufacturing meth- 
ods can possibly make them. 


If you are not familiar with the many superiorities ot 
‘MOnC(f Plumbing Fixtures, write for our catalog. It des- 


cribes and illustrates the complete ‘xoncy line in detail, 
and is sent free to all on request. 


Our experts are ‘‘always at your service,’’ and will be glad 
to offer suggestions on any and all your plumbing problems. 
This service places you under no obligation. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Branches 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





























Sanitary Bubblers Designed 
Especially for Schools 


HE models illustrated are in 

steady demand for school 
installations because of the 
strictly sanitary nature of their 
sturdy construction. Each type 
is absolutely non-squirting and 
self-cleaning. Note that in Mod- 
els E-4, B-4 and A-50 the lips of 
the drinker cannot possibly come 
in contact with the source of 


supply. Self-closing stop cocks 
guard against the waste of 
water. 


Our Catalog K describes and il- 
lustrates all kinds, sizes and 
types of sanitary fountains. We 
will gladly send a copy upon re- 
quest. 


Address Department B 


Twentieth Century Brass Works 


Belleville, Illinois 











No. A-50—A popular model 
for schools. 
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The Water 


| Economy in which 
| Institutions must 
_ be interested is a 
feature of this 


Shower 


Six gallons of water per minute are really enouzh for a good 


cleansing shower that 
the bather. Now this 
Heads are each drilled 
use of all the water 

There is a lever in th 
some control over the 


The volume that is per 
Lock Shield Controlling Stops. 


is if none of the water is wasted around _ 
is why the holes in Speakman Shower! 
separately and at just the angle to make 


is head which allows the bather to have 
volume of water. However 

mitted to flow to the head is regulated by 
These can be set to insure 


strictest water economy. 


You, of course, are familiar with the function of a mixing valve. 
It saves a lot of shower water, otherwise wasted, trying to get 


the right temperature. 


Well the Speakman Mixometer has been tested in schools and 
institutions of all sorts, hotels and residences for more than ten 


years. 

The shower shown is 
broken. Any number 
battery. 


the H-895—-all metal—no porcelain to be 
of these showers can be placed in a 


We are glad to offer to School Boards any information we may 
have on the type of shower in which you are interested, also to 
send folders and our catalog H. 


Speakman Company 
Wilmington Del. 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 
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NATURE’S PROCESS 


OZONE is a natural constitu- 
ent of pure country air. It 
destroys offensive organic ma- 
terial and gives to the air that 
freshness and tang otherwise 
lacking indoors. It insures a 
more satisfactory healthful 
air condition throughout the 
building. 














A Fuel Saver 
The sterilizing and de- 
odorizing effect of 
OZONE in the ventilat- 
ing system makes _ it 
possible to recirculate 
75% of the air handled 


and so save 50% of the 
coal bill. 















PURE AIR 


Where mechanical ventilation 
is used OZONE will sterilize 
and de-odorize the duct sys- 
tem and air equipment and 
prevent the. formation of 
moulds and the putrefactric 
changes in dust and foreign 
matters that give rise to ob- 
jectionable odors and impure 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO FURNISH CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


OZONE PwuRE AIRIFIER Co. 


SCHOOL LAW. 
Schools and School Districts 

The county board of education had authority 
to consolidate two adjoining districts within the 
county, both of which had the same rate of 
taxation.—Davenport v. Board of Education of 
McDowell County, 112 S. E. 246, N. C. 

The board of education of a county cannot be 
compelled by injunction to consolidate one of 
the districts in that county with a district in an 
adjoining county.—Davenport v. Board of Edu- 
cation of McDowell County, 112 S. E. 246, N. C. 

C. S. § 5473, as amended by the North Caro- 
lina laws of 1921, c. 79, { 1, providing for the 
consolidation and fixing by a county board of 
education of a uniform tax rate not exceeding 
that previously fixed by any part of the district 
and authorizing the consolidated district to vote 
special tax rates on the entire district, refers 
to future levies after consolidation, and not to 
an election to consolidate and fix the tax rate.- 
Perry v. Cox, 112 S. E. 6, N. C. 

C. S. § 5478, as amended by the North Caro- 
lina laws of 1921, c. 179, § 1, authorizing county 
consolidation and fixing by a county board of 
lina laws of 1921, c. 179, § 1, authorizing county 
boards of education to consolidate districts and 
fix a uniform tax rate not exceeding the mini- 
mum rate previously voted in any part thereof, 
cannot be applied to the combination of local 
with non-local tax districts which have voted 
no tax at all, and hence C. S. { 5530, providing 
for the enlargement of tax districts and per- 
mitting a separate vote by the proposed new 
territory, must be held to apply thereto.—Perry 
v. Cox, 112 S. E. 6, N. C. 

Bonds must be paid before the district is 
abolished.—Perry v. Cox, 112 S. E. 6, N. C. 

School District Government. 

The only supervision which city councils or 
towns can exercise over the school committee is 
to vote to close the schools after they have been 
kept the length of time specified by law.— 
Leonard vy. School Committee of City of Spring- 
field, 135 N. E. 459, Mass. 

A school committee may make all reasonable 
rules and regulations for the government, dis- 
cipline, and management of the schools under 
their charge, and may determine the subjects 
to be taught and the nature of the schools to be 


maintained within statutory bounds, and exer- 
cise discrimination in the election of teachers 
and in the general supervision of the school 
system, with all incidental powers essential to 
the discharge of their main functions.—Leonard 
v. School Committee of City of Springfield, 135 
N. E. 459, Mass. 

School districts and their directors have only 
such powers as are by statute given them.— 
Hansen v. Lee, 206, P. 927, Wash. 

The slight verbal changes made in G. L., ce. 71, 
"" 37, 38, giving school committees general 
charge of the public schools, and providing that 
they shall elect and contract with teachers, as 
compared with corresponding sections of earlier 
statutes, work no alteration in meaning, and did 
not modify the pre-existing law.—Leonard v. 
School Committee of City of Springfield, 135, 
N. E. 459, Mass. 

Under the Mississippi laws of 1916, c. 183, 
definitely fixing’ the salary of a county super- 
intendent of education at five per cent of the 
school fund of the county, the board of super- 
visors had no discretionary power to change the 
same.—Hoddnett v. Yalobusha County, 91 So. 
454, Miss. 

Allowance by a board of supervisors to a 
county superintendent of education, as compen- 
sation, of amount less than that fixed by the 
Mississippi laws of 1916, c. 183, as the compen- 
sation of such superintendent, is not an adjudi- 
cation binding upon the superintendent, and 
does not estop superintendent from claiming the 
full amount fixed by the statute——Hodnett v. 
Yalobusha County, 91 So. 454, Miss. 

The Wisconsin statutes of 1919, 926—115, pro- 
viding that in all except first-class cities the 
board of education of the city of Racine may 
elect a superintendent of schools for not exceed- 
ing three years, applies to the city of Racine 
the board’s power, in view of the Wisconsin 
laws of 1905, c. 388, amending the Wisconsin 
laws of 1903, c. 360, relative to the election, 
superintendent in third-class cities, by provid- 
ing for their election in all except first-class 
cities by the board of education and that the 
act shall apply to all such cities in which a 
superintendent is elected or appointed by the 
board and repealing all conflicting acts, not be- 
ing referable to the general charter, law, statutes 


1455-57 WEST CONGRESS ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


of 1919, ‘| 925—115, providing that the super- 
intendent shall hold his office for one year.— 
Sieb v. City of Racine, 187 N. W. 989, Wis. 

As a matter of public policy, a city superin- 
tendent of schools should not be held to be a 
public officer, who, as required by the Wisconsin 
statutes of 1921, | 6209 (2), in the case of city 
officers, must be a citizen, unless such is plainly 
the legislative intent, it being a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that city boards of education 
frequently deem it for the best interests of the 
schools to select men for such position who are 
not resident of the state.—Sieb v. City of Racine, 
187 N. W. 989, Wis. 

Under the Wisconsin statutes of 1919, 
926—115, relative to the appointment and duties 
of city superintendents of schools, such an 
appointee is not an officer, as the statute pre- 
scribes no definite term, does not require an 
oath, and confers no sovereign functions, unless 
it be in licensing teachers, all of which are usual, 
if not indispensable, characteristics of an office. 
—Sieb v. City of Racine, 187 N. W. 989, Wis. 

In analogy to the rule that the salary of pub- 
lic officers may be raised or diminished during 
their term, unless forbidden by law, a city board 
of education may abrogate contracts with the 
city superintendent of schools and enter into 
new contracts for increased compensation, the 
public policy declared in the Wisconsin statute, 
art. 4, § 26, prohibiting the legislature from 
granting extra compensation to any public 
officer, agent, servant, or contractor after the 
services have been rendered or the contract en- 
tered into, being applicable only to public officers 
and contractors who are paid out of the state 
treasury and, by the Wisconsin statutes of i921, 
{ 59.15, and section 62.09 (6) (b), to county and 
city officers, but not contractors.—Sieb v. City 
of Racine, 187 N. W. 989, Wis. 





School District Property. 


The Washington Rem. Code of 1915, 7% 4481, 
4486, 4493, 4532, 4538, and 4539, specifying 
the powers of school districts of the third class, 
is held not to empower such a district to erect 
and maintain a dwelling for school teachers; the 
only right to so do being that given by the laws 
of 1913, p. 395.—Hansen v. Lee, 206, P. 927, 
Wash. 
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3 BIG REASONS FOR BUYING HALSEY TAYLOR DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains have many distinct features. 


But the 3 fea- 


tures described here have made Halsey Taylor fountains the first choice wherever 
the proper consideration has been given to the subject of fountains for factory, 


municipa! or school use. 


No. 1. The Perfect Drinking Stream. 
The 2 stream side jet projector is found only in 
Two streams of water, rising 
from the side at an angle, converge as they rise, setting 
up a mechanical interference in the stream that retards 
the movement of the water at the apex of the arc. 
venient drinking mound is thus formed, from which 
drinking is comfortable and convenient. 
come in contact with the source of the stream. Perfect 
sanitation is assured. That’s why the Government stand- 


Halsey Taylor fountains. 


ardized on them during the war. 


: jsi}oul 
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. 


No. 550 Vitreous China 
Wall Type Fountain 





A con- 


Saliva cannot 


No. 2. 


With the Halsey Taylor automatic stream control the 
stream is always constant—never too high—never too 
low. You'll not find stagnant, germ breeding pools around 
a Halsey Taylor fountain. 


Automatic Control. 


No. 3. , Non-squirting Projector. 

The source of the stream is guarded. 
such as squirting water with the fingers, is impossible, 
yet the guarded device is sufficiently open to be thor- 


Tampering, 


oughly clean and sanitary. 


Compare these features with other fountains. 


These three domi- 
nant advantages alone are worth your most care- 


You'll not find them elsewhere. 


ful consideration. 


Write for complete details. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., 


540 North Park Ave., 
WARREN, O. 


Note the perfect drinking 
stream—never too high— 
never too low. 





The Fountain With the 
Perfect Drinking Stream 


and Automatic Stream Control 











The Washington laws of 1913, p. 395, " 1, 
and other community purposes, and empower- 
ing the school board to employ a special super- 
visor or leader, if necessary and to provide 
suitable dwellings and accommodations for 
teachers and supervisors, and requiring, in sec- 
tion 3, that the “plans of any district * * * 
for the carrying out of the powers granted by 
this act” be submitted to and approved by the 
board of supervisors, does not require the plans 
of buildings to be erected as dwellings for teach- 
ers to be submitted to and approved by the 
board; the requirement having reference to 
the general plans for carrying out and putting 


in force the general purposes of the -act.—Han- 
sen v. Lee, 206, P. 927, Wash. 
The fact that it was deemed necessary for 


the corporation counsel and city council to em- 
ploy special counsel to assist the law depart- 
ment in defending against a mandamus pro- 
ceeding brought by the board of education as to 
appropriations made for the board, and that the 
bill was audited and paid, made it clear that 
there was reasonable ground for the retaining 
counsel, provided that it was authorized in any 
circumstances to employ attorneys and counsel. 

Fleischmann v. Graves, 193 N. Y. S. 816, N. Y. 
Sup. 

A city board of education, regardless of 
whether there was or was not an available 
appropriation for employment of counsel for the 
fiscal year, and without applying for an emer- 
gency appropriation as authorized by the New 
York Education law, 877, subd. 8, had in- 
cidental and implied power to employ counsel in 
a public investigation of its affairs antagonis- 
tic to it, to present its contention that it had 
exclusive authority to determine the extent to 
which the children of the city should be afforded 
an opportunity for education, and that its de- 
termination with respect to the number of 
teachers required was subject to neither review 
nor approval by the city council.—Fleischmann 
v. Graves, 193 N. Y. S. 816, N. Y. S. 

Under the Missouri revised statutes of 1919, 
1040, providing that directors of a school dis- 
trict shall require a contractor doing work for 
the district to give bond conditioned for pay- 
ment of material used and labor performed in 
the work, whether by subcontractor or other- 
wise, where a contractor agreed to pay for 


materials and work and labor furnished, his 
bond, conditioned to indemnify a district against 
claims, demands, etc., arising out of the work, 
and to repay all money which the district might 
have to pay for work done or materials fur- 
nished, was sufficient to relieve the directors 
from liability for materials furnished by a sub- 
contractor._Fogarty v. Davis, 240 S. W. 888, 
Mo. App. 

High school building contractor’s bond, con- 
ditioned for a contractor’s performance of the 
contract and payment for all material and labor 
used, is held a common-law bond to indemnify 
a school board, and a statutory bond under the 
Tennessee acts of 1899, c. 182, to protect ma- 
terialmen and _ laborers. Smith, 240 
S. W. 778, Tenn. 

A contractor’s bond executed under the Ten- 
nessee acts of 1899, c. 192, § 1, requiring public 
contractor to execute a bond to “pay for all the 
materials and labor used in said contract, in 
lawful money of the United States,” is held not 
void in that it merely required the contractor 
to pay for material and labor without requiring 
such payment to be made “in lawful money of 
the United States,” the omission of the quoted 
words in the bond being immaterial.—Cass v. 
Smith, 240, S. W. 778, Tenn. 

Provision in a contractor’s bond to protect 
laborers and materialmen under the Tennessee 
acts of 1899, c. 182, where a contractor to dis- 
charge “any and all obligations * * * that 
may or shall constitute an indebtedness upon 
said structures,” is held surplusage to be dis- 
regarded, having reference to mechanics’ liens 
which cannot attach to public buildings.—Cass 
v. Smith, 240 S. W., Tenn. 

Where material was in good faith furnished 
for use in performance of a contract, the ma- 
terialmen were protected by the contractor’s 
bond executed under the Tennessee acts of 1899, 
c. 182, though material was diverted from such 
use by the contractor.—Cass v. Smith, 240 S. 
W. 778, Tenn. 

One who constructed on school grounds a 
swing for the use of school children is not 
charged with the duty of maintaining the swing 
after it was constructed, which devolves upon 
the school district—Solomon v. Red River Lum- 
ber Co., 206, P. 498, Cal. App. 


Cass v. 


School District Taxation. 

There being no restrictions on the issuance 
of bonds by a school district such as are con- 
tained in the South Carolina constitution, art. 
8, { 7, and article 10, { 11, requiring the state, 
cities, and towns to submit to the voters ques- 
tions as to creating and increasing debts thereof, 
the legislature has plenary power to authorize 
issuance of bonds by a school district for school 
purposes.—Zeigler v. Thompson, 111 S. E. 880, 
B..G, 

The holder of bonds of a school district may 
insist on the levying and collecting of the 
amount of taxes authorized at the time of the 
sale of the bonds.—Perry v. Cox, 112 S. E. 6, 
N. C. 

School District Claims. 
By virtue of the New York Education Law, 
865, which was added thereto by the laws of 
1917, c. 786, a board of education was established 
in each of the cities of the state, and each of 
the said boards by virtue of section 300 became 
a body corporate, and authorized to sue and be 
sued the same as a natural person, in view of 
the constitution, | 3.—Fleischmann v. 


art. 8, 7 3. 
Graves, 193 N. Y. S. 816. 
Teachers. 

The obligation of a school committee under 
G. L., ce. 71, {1 37, 38, and the Springfield City 
Charter, { 11, to select and contract with teach- 
ers, carries with it authority to fix their com- 
pensation, and, in the exercise of their honest 
judgment as to salaries, the school committee 
is not restricted to amounts appropriated.— 
Leonard v. School Committee of City of Spring- 
field, 185 N. E. 459, Mass. 

The Budget Law does not put the school com- 
mittee under the domination of the mayor and 
the city council, and the committee may fix 
salaries of teachers in conformity to their own 
sound discretion without being restricted to 
particular items specified in the budget, so long 
as there is no attempt to spend more than the 
total appropriation made for the support of the 
schools.—Leonard v. School Committee of the 
City of Springfield, 185 N. E. 459, Mass. 

The authority of a school committee, under 
R. L. c. 42, 27, 28, and G. L. c. 71, 41 37, 38, 
40-44, to have charge of the public schools and 
to fix teachers’ salaries, includes the subsidiary 

(Concluded on Page 113) 
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DURAND STEEL 
LOCKERS— 


The steel used in Durand lockers is a little heavier 
and of higher quality than might seem necessary on first 
thought; but it adds many years to their life. 


The amount of engineering talent expended on im- 
provements in the design of Durand Steel Lockers might 
seem to some people excessive; but it means a tremendous 
gain in simplicity, strength, cleanliness and durability. 

These superiorities have done much to make Durand 
the standard of quality in steel lockers. 


Send for catalogs of lockers or shelving. Con- 


sult with us regarding specifications, prices, etc. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 
1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago 
1821 Park Row Bldg., New York City 
1521 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 




















MAXWELL’S SCHOOL SHADES 
SAVE EYESIGHT AND INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE 
(Patented) 


Double Roll Canvas Shades are the best 
and give the greatest satisfaction. 




















For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals 
and public buildings. 











Can also be made of any Standard Shade 
Cloth. 


Can be mounted inside or outside of 
casing. 














Efficient, good looking, economical, trou- 
ble proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 














When single roll adjustable shades are 
needed, use the Simpull Single Roll 
Shade. 











Can be obtained from leading 
School Supply Houses. 


























Write for Circulars. 


Maxwell’s Airanlite Shade S. A. MAXWELL & CO. The Simpull Single Roll 
mounted inside casing. 3636 IRON ST CHICAGO Adjustable Shade. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY 


For service and quality use Maxwell’s Dependable Window Shades. 
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in the Grover Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Discriminating buyers choose Medart Steel Lockers 
on account of sturdy construction, superior design 
and beautiful finish.. Illustrated catalog on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 326 W. Madison 8t. 















































































7 Don’t Lock Them In!! 


i Provide an Everlasting Safeguard For the Lives 
= of Your Children 


DEMAND 


Fire Alarm Systems 
for Schools 

Small fires may turn into gigantic confla- | 
grations unless subdued immediately. 
A Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm System in- 
stalled in schools and public buildings 
may be the means of saving hundreds Y A N I C E X I T L O C K S 
of lives and thousands of dollars worth 
of property. - 
Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm Systems are rooted 














° 2 . ° SMITH'’S IMPROVED GRAVITY 
being specified by leading architects and LOCKS are replacing other types of 
; , ; ; y PANIC LOCKS on SCHOOLS becaus« 

engineers and are designed particularly G . there are NO SPRINGS to wear out Mad . 
for the type of service required. co or replace. M. e “ 

‘ : on PA DRaT an $s 
Send us your requirements and our en- poo aoe y type 

; ; ‘ SMITH’S IMPROVED GRAVITY 
gineers will be pleased to supply blue _ Latans ass Canaries It tan cae Locks For 
prints and specifications. Unfailing No upkeep or maintenance cost has to ol 

Operation be figured. Year in and year out they All conditions 


give unfailing operation, without the 


We have published in your interests a necessity of repairs. WE GUARAN- 





















’ : TEE THIS B 
special book on “Signal Systems for Easily os te — or 
YI ,9 on , — on ° , - ronze 
Schools.” To what address may we Applied SEEING IS BELIEVING. Let us All Finish 
send your copy ? send you a Model for your careful in- Inishes. 
. . spection. Write for Prices and Sua- 
gestions of the best way to equip your 


schools. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 











125 Amory St., Boston. 408 Claus Spreckles Bldg., 
101 Park Ave., New York San Francisco. 
1104 Union Trust Bldg., 1051 Book Blidg., 
Baltimore Detroit, Mich. 
6161 So. State St., cane | 627 Metropolitan Life Bldg., FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CO). 
517 Union Bldg., Clevelanc Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
THE LOCK SMITH’S OF SUPERIOR EXIT DEVICES 
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y View of hoistway. As hoisting head is 
Sidewalk doors closed raised sidewalk doors 
flush with pavement, automatically open — 
automatically locked alarm bell rings. 

















SSS 


Showing Operation of theG & G Electric Telescopic Hoist 


Model E—With Complete Equipment, Including G&G Sidewalk Door s With Spring Guard Gates and Door Opening and Closing Device 
Installation at 145 W. 55th Street, New York. Fred T. Ley & Co., Archts. and Contrs. 


3 


G&G Standard Hoist- 
ing Can with Swing 
Bail. Cable is non- 
rotating. 


After ascending iron 
ladder, operator low- 
ers cable and then 


hooks unaided— walk. 





Operator raises elec- 
trically the filled can 
without leaving side- 


















E32 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 


NVESTIGATE this 
modern method of | 





ash removal. When 
writing please tell us \ 
height of lift, quan- 

tity of ashes to be re- y 
moved and how often, 





























Filled can raised and 
deposited on sidewalk 
without lifting. Spring 
guard gate closes au- 
tomatically. 


Swinging hoisting head 
(on ball bearings) to 
deposit can on side- 
walk. Can pushes gate 
open. 

















GILLIS & GEQOGHEGAN 











Lowering by gravity Ae hoisting head is 


empty can to cellar. lowered, doors auto- pact-—out of the way. . . . 
No current used for matically close—alarm Doors automatically Specifications in 
lowering. bell rings. locked. 





Hoist in area—com- . 


551 Broadway, New York - 














and location of drive- / 
way. A rough sketch 
will help; or, if you 
prefer, talk it over 
with your architect. 
‘He is familiar with 
this Hoist and has 
our catalogue in his 
file. 





SWEET’S 
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(Concluded from Page 110) 
power to decide within reasonable limits whether 
temporary absences without loss of pay shall be 
permitted.—Averell v. City of Newburyport, 
135 N. E. 463, Mass. 

That rule of a school committee increasing 
the possible length of teachers’ absences without 
loss of pay was adopted after the salaries for 
the year had been fixed did not make it a mere 
gratuity or prevent recovery for the time of 
such absence.—Averell v. City of Newburyport, 
135 N. E. 463, Mass. 

The Massachusetts statutes of 1913, c. 719, as 
amended (G. L. c. 44, 4% 32, 34), relative to 
municipal indebtedness and municipal budgets, 
does not bar recovery by school teachers of 
amounts deducted by the city auditor from the 
payrolls as approved by the school committee 
for days when the teachers were absent, where 
the amount approved by the school committee 
was not more than was spent for salaries dur- 
ing any one month of the previous year.—Averell 
v. City of Newburyport, 135 N. E. 463, Mass. 

R. L. ¢. 42, {| 29, requiring every teacher, be- 
fore opening any public school, to obtain a cer- 
tificate in duplicate of his qualifications and 
deposit one with specified officers before any 
payment on account of services, is directory as 
to the time of obtaining the certificate, and 
mandatory only in that it must be deposited be- 
fore the right to collect compensation accrues, 
and hence was satisfied by such deposit before 
suing for salary.—Averell v. City of Newbury- 
port, 185 N. E. 463, Mass. 

Pupils. 

The Nebraska laws of 1921, c. 61, prohibiting 
the teaching of a foreign language in any pri- 
vate, denominational, parochial, or public school, 
is held a reasonable exercise of police power, 
and not unconstitutional.——Nebraska Dist. of 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States v. McKelvie, 187 N. W. 927, 
Neb. 

Louisville, Ky. Due to annexation of some 
eleven square miles of territory to the City of 
Louisville over 2,000 students formerly in the 
county schools come within the city, and place in 
charge of the Louisville Board of Education a 
much larger territory. Many additions to 
building, remodeling of old ones, etc., are con- 
templated, but money was so scarce that pro- 
posed summer painting of local schools was 
abandoned, the Board of Education content- 
ing itself with having the walls washed down. 
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STANDARD FOR THE PHYSICAL EX- 
AMINATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
—With few exceptions cities and towns ap- 

pear unprepared to spend the amount of money 
necessary to give each school child a complete 
physical examination each year. Up to the pres- 
ent, the programs for the physical examination 
of children have been based upon a desire to 
do.a large amount of work and examine corres- 
pondingly a large number of children, rather 
than upon any definite scientific standard as to 
the number of times such examinations are 
needed or as to the results we may reasonably 
expect to follow examinations of this type. 

Dr. S. Josephine Baker, New York City, in a 
paper printed in the American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health for June, 1922, declares that an in- 
telligent survey of the problem presupposes 
knowledge on the following points: 

(1) When physical defects occur; that is, 
at what age they may be found for the first 
time. 

(2) How many physical examinations are 
necessary during the school life of the child? 

(3) When physical examinations are most 
necessary in relation to the age of the child. 

To answer these questions in a direct way, a 
study was made in 1909 by the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene of the Department of Health of New 
York City. The study included an analysis of 
physical defects found in a total of 356,292 
children who had been examined. Physical de- 
fects were tabulated and age groups—6 to 8 
years, 8 to 10 years, 10 to 12 years, 12 to 14 
years, and 14 years and over. In 1921 a similar 
study was made to show what difference, if any, 
existed in the incidence of diseased conditions, 
and to determine whether or not post war con- 
ditions had caused any alteration in either sex 
or age incidence of the physical defects prev- 
iously noted. 


In analyzing the results in the study of phy- 
sical defects found in school children, the fol- 


lowing points seem worthy of emphasis: 

1. The less common and more chronic physi- 
cal defects, such as pulmonary disease, cardiac 
disease and nervous disease, remain at about 
the same level throughout the school life, and 
are apparently influenced little, if at all, by 
the school environment. 

2. Defective hearing and defective vision 
show a steady and persistent increase from the 
entering age to the leaving age throughout the 
school life of the child. In the case of defec- 
tive hearing, however, the increase is relatively 
small; in the case of defective vision, the in- 
crease is more marked. 

3. Malnutrition, defective nasal breathing 
(implying the presence of adenoids), hyper- 
trophied tonsils or diseased tonsils and defective 
teeth, show their highest incidence either at the 
entering age or at the eight or ten year period, 
thereafter showing a fairly persistent and regu- 
lar decline. 

4. While the incidence defects in all age 
groups is lower in the 1921 study than in the 
1909 study, the relative age incidence remains 
approximately the same, the percentage of de- 
fects found at each age bearing about the same 
relative position in both studies. 

5. The physical examinations and follow-up 
work for school children in the years interven- 
ing between 1909 and 1921 have evidently re- 
duced the total number of physical defects, with 
a resultant raising of the health standards of 
the children examined. They have not, however, 
resulted in a change in the relative age ratio of 
physical defects encountered. 

The conclusions reached as a 
study are: 


result of this 
Conclusions. 

1. The most important. physical examination 
to be made in the school life of the child is the 
one occurring at the time the child enters school 
for the first time. 

2. In order to make the work of health super- 
vision of school children effective, a complete 
physical examination of each child should be 
made before the eight to ten year period. If 
this can be done with 100 per cent efficiency, 
combined with follow-up that is 100 per cent 
effective and 100 per cent of treatments ob- 
tained, it should not be necessary to make regu- 
lar physical examinations after the eight to ten 
year period, reliance being placed after that 
time upon the routine inspection of the chil- 
dren in the classroom. This routine inspection 
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Dear Sir: 


SAVES FUEL 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 





HUNDREDS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


In Almost Every State in the Union are Benefited by 
the Saving in Fuel Resulting From the Installation of 


Diamond Metal Weather Strip and Calking Compound 


HERE’S ONE OF HUNDREDS OF. LETTERS ON FILE 


85 TONS OF COAL SAVED IN ONE YEAR 


Ames, Iowa, April 4th, 1918 


In regard to the weather stripping and calking that you did on our high 
school building last year, can say that they have proven very satisfactory. 
They not only enable me to heat the rooms more evenly, but have enabled 
me to save fuel, as we have burned 85 tons less up to April Ist than we 
burned to the same date last year. 

This saving is largely due to the weather stripping and calking, though 
other factors entered 
more of the same work done this year. 


into the saving. I hope the school 


Respectfully, 


J. H. ZENTMIRE, Engineer, 


Ames, Iowa 


CONTRACTS TAKEN ANYWHERE—ANYTIME—ANYPLACE 


LET US GIVE YOU AN ESTIMATE 


THE DIAMOND METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 





board will 


WESTERN FACTORY BRANCH 





ADDS TO COMFORT 


have 





FORT DODGE, IOWA 








will permit the nurse, doctor or teacher to pick 
out the cases of physical defects that have been 
in any way overlooked during routine physical 
examinations or which have originated after the 
eight to ten year period. 

3. An annual test for 
desirable. 

4. Unless the amount of money appropriated 
for school medical inspection is large enough to 
allow a complete and thorough physical exam- 
ination each school year, the officials in charge 
of such work are not justified in spending any 
money in having physical examinations made 
after the eight to ten year period unless the 
full health needs of the children below that age 
period have been met. 

5. A logical deduction that might be drawn 
from this study is that great emphasis should 
be placed hereaiter upon the pre-school age 
period as the time when physical defects should 
be prevented or corrected. 

This study would seem to show that the ex- 
penditure of time and money to make annual 
physical examinations of school children is not 
warranted and seems to be unnecessary. Ana- 
lysis of the age and sex incidence of physical 
defects in this study shows that proper and 
adequate physica! examinations made in the 
early life of the school child—that is, before the 
eight to ten year period—are essential, and if 
these are properly followed up and _ suitable 
treatment obtained, the appropriations for this 
work will be spent in the most economical way, 
the child’s health will be more thoroughly pro- 
tected and future disease and the sequelae of 
physical defects be more adequately guarded 
against than by any of the present methods of 
school health supervision. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE NOTES. 


Dr. C. Hampson Jones, commissioner of 
health, Baltimore, Md., has been authorized to 
appoint a woman dietitian to the public school 
health work staff, to enable the department to 
look after children who are undernourished. 
The chief work of the new employe will be to 
instruct the 100 school nurses in dietetics, the 
nurse in turn to carry the information into the 
homes of children found to be under weight from 
disease or malnutrition. 


defective vision is 


A camp for 200 under nourished children, 
taken from the rural districts of the state, was 
opened the past summer on the grounds of the 
state sanitorium, Hamburg, Pa. The children 
were fed and given exercises and rest periods, 
until they were in normal physical condition tor 
attendance at the fall school term. More than 
600 applications were received from physicians, 
nurses and school teachers, requesting that un- 
dernourished children under their care might 
be admitted to the camp. 

Philadelphia, Pa. An extension of the 
health service of the schools has been made pos- 
sibte with the employment of forty additional 
nurses. The addition of these nurses has shown 
results in a marked increase in the number of 
corrections of physical defects, and in the num- 
ber of cases detected. The number of cases 
treated has more than doubled, and the per cent 
of good results has been notably increased. 

New Bedford, Mass. Dr. Hugh Grant 
Rowell, of Cambridge, Mass., has been ap- 
nointed Director of Health and Hygiene, at a 
salary of $4,000. Dr. Rowell was formerly an 
intern at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and has done public health work in the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital. He has also acted as 
an instructor in a school of hygiene. 


THE HYGIENE OF POSTURE. 


The Posture of School Children in Relation 
to Nutrition, Physical Defects, School Grade, 
and Physical Training. By E. Blanche Sterling, 
acting assistant surgeon, United States Public 
Health Service. Public Health Reports No. 34, 
August, 1922. The importance of posture from 
the standpoint of health has been quite gener- 
ally recognized since the brilliant exposition of 
the subject by Goldthwait more than a decade 
ago. The present study was made in three ele- 
mentary schools at Bedford, Ind., comprising 
children in the first’six grades. The age, sex, 
grade, nutrition, physical defects, and posture 
were noted in the case of practically every child 
in the group studied. 

Of a total of 1,115 children given a rating for 
posture, 321, or 29 per cent, were classified as 
good; 442, or 40 per cent, as fair; and 352, or 
31 per cent, as poor. Thus, it is seen that the 
number of children having good posture was 
slightly less than that of children having poor 


posture. Fifty-eight of the children never fell 
to the seven per cent line in malnutrition during 
the whole year, whereas only 19 per cent were at 
or below this level during the same period. The 
number of well-nourished children was twice as 
great as the number with good posture. Of the 
645 children well nourished during the year, 31 
per cent had good posture and 30 per cent had 
poor posture. If a child’s nutriton is poor, his 
chances of having good posture are less, 22 per 
cent of the 212 children underweight having 
good posture and 39 per cent having poor 
posture. 

Of the children who reach the good-posture 
grade, the well-nourished constitute 63 per cent 
of the total number. It is to be noted, however, 
that fourteen per cent of these good-posture 
children are underweight throughout the year so 
that it is quite possible for an underweight 
child to have good posture. On the other hand, 
among the children with poor posture, almost 
twice as many were well nourished as were un- 
dernourished—54 per cent to 23 per cent. 

In summing up the conclusions, it is pointed 
out that the posture of school children cannot be 
said to depend entirely, or even chiefly, on any 
one condition. The following conclusions ap- 
pear to be confirmed by the facts noted in the 
study: 

1. While good nutrition is a contributing fac- 
tor to good posture, it is by no means an indis- 
pensable condition. 

oe bad ton- 
effect on a 


Defective vision, adenoids, and 
sils tend to have an unfavorable 
child’s posture. 

3. When the hygienic conditions in a school 
are not of the best, and health measures are 
inadequate, there is a moderate decrease of good 
posture and increase of poor posture from the 
first to the fifth grade, inclusive. This is a 
condition which may be easily remedied by the 
cooperation of the health and educational au- 
thorities. 

1. In planning exercise with a view to the 
promotion of good posture, it is suggested that 
setting-up exercises be simple and vigorous and 
the play fyll of energy and vim. Formless exer- 


cises, or stupid games, played halfheartedly, 
have little place in the proper physical develop- 
ment of the growing child. 
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Charter Oak School Room Heater 


PERMANENT AS THE BUILDING ITSELF 2 
A Sanitary, Heating and Ventilating Furnace for Schools 








We also make WARM AIR FURNACES and other Styles of School Room Heaters, 
also RANGES to use gas, coal or wood FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASSES. 














i el 


Charter Oak Stove and Range Co. 


and Conti. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 
Jos. W. Baker, Architect. 


Conservation of fuel is the most important work of the American people 
The problem of fuel saving is solved by the Board of Education of Harrison, 
N. J., by the use of the Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating in 
the Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J 


Pure air and proper temperature conditions are prime essentials to student 
health and efficiency. The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating 
stands clearly alone as the means of meeting these requirements. The volume, 
temperature and condition of the pure, fresh air, cleansed of dust and health- 
fully humidified, positively supplied to each room, is made exactly right for that 
room independent of every other room and distributed thoroughly throughout 
the room without drafts 


Our Engineering force is at your service 


ern school buildings so equipped. 


THE BAYLEY PLEXIFORM FAN 
furnishes ventilation and moving air for the dis- 
tribution of heat at a minimum power and space 
requirement. 


THE CHINOOK HEATER 

A “tube within a tube radiator,”’ free from return 
bends, elbows and nipples, that can be altered, 
increased, decreased or repaired without disturbing 
the entire installation It can be shipped K. D. 
to save freight. 

BAYLEY ENGINEERS 
have made a life study 
of sanitary heating 
and ventilation. Their 
services are yours for 
the asking. 


BAYLEY 
MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 





437-439 West 16th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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TRACE MARK 
-ReEGISTEREDO 

















Seventeenth Street School Sanitary Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Architect—Los Angeles School Board, private plans. 


Toilet Shower and Dressing 
Room Compartments 


Embody the refinements evolved through ten years’ 
concentrated effort by an organization backed by 
forty years’ experience in the manufacture of quality 
metal products. Each added improvement has been 
the result of observations, over long periods of 
years, of installations in schools in every state. 
“WEISTEEL” compartments are Time Tested. Time 
is the acid test for quality. 

Ten years of service rendered without a single known 














This vitreous china closet is providing country 
schools with toilet facilities equal in sanitation, 
convenience and good taste to any water operated 
system—and at less cost. 


THE WATERBURY 
arte CLOSET 


The waste passes directly into a vault below, where it is 
changed into an absolutely sterile, semi-liquid by a powerful 
caustic chemical The vault is drained or pumped out once 
or twice a year. The Waterbury Closet is guaranteed sani- 
tary and odorless 


For both permanent and portable school buildings. The 
Waterbury is as easy to instal! as a stove Put in this 
modern toilet before winter chills make the old outhouses 
uncomfortable and even dangerous to health Let us send 
you complete information at once Ask also about our 


portable heater with steel take-down chimney. 


The Waterman-Waterbury Co., 
1121 Jackson St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








A Hygienic Toilet 
for Portable Schools 





failure—this is your unquestionable guarantee when 
“WEISTEEL” compartments are installed in your 
schools. 

















Liberal Arts School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Lescher, Libbey & Mahoney, Architects. 











James Allison School, Wichita, Kansas. 
Lorenz Schmidt, Architect. 


Complete details furnished on request. 


Henry Weis Manufacturing Company 


Factory and General Offices, 
ATCHISON, KANSAS. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. Boston, Mass. 
110 West 34th St. 122 S. Michigan Ave. 24 Milk St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

341 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 





The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 
For Schools 
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8 Water Closets in small space. 
Stands out free from Walls. 
Does not intercept Light or Air. 


Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and at Half the Cost of others. 

The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
shown, is included with each Combination. 

Hundreds in use. 


Details on request. 
THOS. KELLY AND BROS. 


404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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do not deteriorate. 
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Note Patented Concealed Hinge 


and is impervious to moisture and acid. 


Half-Way Measures Are Disasterous 


Wood Seats in time absorb urine, bacteria, ete., which deteriorated 
condition is a direct source of infection, thus tearing down the physical while you 
are building up the mental. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE Toilet Seats 


It is suaranteed against cracking or splitting 


First Cost 
Last Cost 


The Seat of 
No Apologies 


Write Seat Department of Makers 


Readily shows 
highly polished Ebony and Mahogany colors in which it is made. 
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dirt, dust, ete., on the 
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No, 21-9 


There is a type for all standard requirements. 


Sold by all leading plumbers and jobbers. If you cannot secure locally, 
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TENURE FOR TEACHERS. 
Continued from Page 106) 

believes it to be her professional duty to 
regularly recharge her pedagogical dynamo 

“Believing thoroughly that no normal or col 
ege training however complete, can be intel 
ectual perpetual motion and desiring to secure 
eachers whose records and habits indicate that 
they will not become moss-backs in our system 
e ask prospective teachers, in addition to the 
isual questions, the following: 

How many books have you in your private 

rary ? 

How many of them are professional books ? 

Of what teachers’ association are you a mem 
e,? 

How many educational meetings, other than 
«al, have you attended during the last three 
ears ? . 

If you have been teaching three or more 
ears, approximately how much have you spent 
early to keep abreast of the times in you 
work? 

For what magazine do you subscribe? 

“Mr. Superintendent, do you want in your 
chool system a teacher who never buys a pro 
éssional book or who never subscribes for a 
tofessional magazine? Do you want one who 
‘not a member of any teachers’ association? 
you wish to employ a candidate who admits 
‘her application blank that she never goes to 
‘ny educational meeting except the local teach 
ers meeting which she is compelled to attend? 
‘0 you want anyone who does not spend a rea 
onable sum to keep in the main educational 
urrents ?” 

[am sure that none of you want to see in your 

hool systems such teachers as Mr Farly 

‘scribes for obvious reasons. Such teachers 
8 these would undoubtedly favor the passage of 
‘tenure bill. 

R If such a bill were passed it would require a 
‘eacher of very strong character to do her best 

° maintain her highest efficiency, knowing that 
4 Incentive had been removed and that she had 
“come a fixture, if she so desired. 

W hen asked for a recommendation, some 
perintendents will give weak and unsuccess 
‘ul teachers the benefit of a doubt. In corres 
bondence they frequently say kind things about 
feachers whom they are glad to release from 





their school systems In this way many un 
satisfactory teachers are passed on to other 
communities. A superintendent who gives such 
undeserved recommendations should not be kept 
in any position, because he lacks principle essen- 
tial in a successful school executive. It is not 
fair for a superintendent to foist upon another 
community a teacher who is incompetent or in 
different or who has lost ambition 

Again a teacher’s health may become im 
paired from various causes, some unavoidable, 
‘thers avoidable, with the result that her effi 
ciency is lowered quite materially. Does it 
ound logical, or is it a good proposition to r« 


tain their positions, through such a law? 


You may find that you have a weak teacher 
in one of your city schools, and you may find an 
excellent teacher in a rural school that would 
be more beneficial in the city school, but if such 
a law were passed both would be apt to remain 
where they are, for the reason that the city 
teacher feeling secure in her position, would not 
resign and make place for the rural teacher. 

Beyond question, the bulk of the causes of 
annual teacher migration may be grouped as 
follows. I am now quoting from an article by 
Mr. J. C. Almack, Stanford University. 

“1. Economic— 

A. Inadequate salaries. 
B. No provision for competence for old 
age or disability. 

“2. Political— 

A. Arbitrary dismissal by school boards. 
B. Operation of the spoils system 
Professional— 
A. Lack of training 
B. Lack of professional ideals 
C. Inability and unwillingness to co 
operate. 
D. Uncertainty of tenure 
E. Dissatisfaction with teaching condi 
tions. 
‘4. Individual— 
A. Desire for change 
B. Ill health 
“5. Social— 
A. Teachers judged Dy 
standards. 
B. Community prejudice. 
C. Poor living conditions. 


unscientific 


D. Lack of appreciation. 
E. Marriage. 

“In recent years legislative action has been 
put forward as a means of establishing perma- 
nent tenure. The growth of the movement in- 
dicates the development of a professional con- 
sciousness among teachers, the untenability of 
the annual election practice, and the wholly 
democratic tendency among American people 
to seek an amelioration of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in laws. prohibitive or compulsory. 
While realizing that annual migrations of 
teachers would still continue under a perma- 
nent tenure system, leaders felt that the gen- 
eral effect of such regulations would be good, 
and would serve to prevent the most flagrant 
forms of abuses under the antiquated “hire and 
fire’ system. Some of the most important ten- 
ure legislation is herewith summarized: 

“1. Portland, Oregon, 1913, amended 1917, 
and 1921. Permanent appointment after two 
years’ probation; dismissal on proved charges 
by vote of five of seven members of the school 
board; teacher may appeal to independent com 
mission if vote for dismissal is by majority of 
school board, only. 

‘2. New York, 1919. Permanent appoint- 
ment after probationary period of one to three 
years; removable for cause by majority of board 
after public hearing; appeal from local board to 
state commissioner. 

“3. New Jersey, 1909. Permanent tenure; 
three-year probationary period. Dismissal or 
reduction of salary for inefficiency, incapacity, 
conduct unbecoming a teacher, or other just 
cause. Charges must be written, reasonable 
notice given, teacher entitled to counsel; right 
of appeal from decision of local board to com 
missioner of education and state board of edu- 
cation. 

“4. Massachusetts, 1920, Permanent ap- 
pointment after probationary period of three 
years; dismissal by two-thirds membership of 
local board; reasons for dismissal must be given. 

“5. California, 1921. Permanent appoint- 
ment after two years of probation; dismissal 
for cause by majority of board; teacher has 
right to counsel and to call witnesses (does not 
apply to rural schools). 

“Not many statistics are vailable on the effect 
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FEATURES 
Scientifically reinforced, rigid Door. 
Concealed one-piece Locking Device. 
Extra long, double thickness Hinges. 
Straight lift Handle. 
Padlock attachment on every locker. 
Door latches automatically when closed. 








A A STE 


better built than Davabilt! 


The Durabilt Steel Locker is a product of the very highest quality, 
workmanship and finish. There is only one reason why our prices are low— 
we manufacture NOTHING BUT LOCKERS, and this specialized produc- 
tion enables us to turn out a superior article, in large volume, at low cost. 


Durabilt Lockers have been installed in 
two new High Schools at La Crosse, Wis. 


Waterloo, Ia., has 1500 Durabilt Lock- 
ers in their splendid new West Side High 
School. 


Janesville, Wis., wanted the best lock- 
srs to be had, so of course they purchased 
Durabilts for their new High School. 


The good judgment shown by School Authorities in purchasing thou- 
sands of Durabilt Lockers is confirmed by careful buyers in the largest 
industrial plants of the country, and in various branches of our Federal 


Government. 


We are qualified by experience to render real assistance on locker 
Our service is cheerfully given under.all circumstances. 


projects. 


Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


400 ARNOLD AVE. 


Write us at Aurora. 
nearest you. 








Your inquiry 
We have representatives 


—————— 


= 


TheSt. Louis Board of Education has con- 
tracted for 1500 Durabilt Steel Lockers. 


Fond du Lac, Wis., has given us a re- 
peat order for 400 lockers. They in- 
stalled 1000 Durabilts about a year ago 
and are highly pleased with them. 


_ Rayen High School at Youngstown, O., 
is equipped with 3500 Durabilt Lockers. 


AURORA, ILL. 


will be referred to the Sales Office 
throughout the country. 
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that legislation has on tenure. In Portland, 
Oregon, the average term of service of the teach- 
ing force for 1910, 1911, and 1912 was 6.22 
years, and fifty per cent had had less than 4.25 
years of experience. For the years 1917, 1918 
and 1919 in spite of war conditions taking a 
number of teachers into other lines of work the 
average tenure was 8.6 years, and the median 
7.2. It seems fair to conclude that permanent 
tenure does increase the teacher’s term of ser- 
vice. 

“Recently the writer gathered opinions from 
educational authorities from all sections of the 
country on matters of detail in connection with 
working out a satisfacotry tenure system. There 
was practically universal agreement on the fol- 
lowing points: 

“1. The minimum training’ for entrance to 
the teaching profession should be four years of 
high school, and at least two years of addi- 
tional professional training. 

“2. Teachers appointed on probation for 
from two to three years with an opportunity for 
trying out under more than one principal if 
failure to secure permanent appointment would 
otherwise result. 

“3. Permanent appointment for all teachers, 
and principals and supervisors. 

“4. A reasonable requirement for profes- 
sional growth while in service, and recognition 
for voluntary improvement. 

“5. Causes for dismissal stated in as clear 
and definite terms as possible. 

“6. Right of dismissal in the hands of the 
appointing power. 

“7. Teacher given the right of hearing, coun- 
sel, and appeal, the latter to be to professional 
authority. 

“8. Acceptable standards of supervision and 
rating to be adopted and used. 

“This problem cannot be solved by a single 
individual; it challenges the judgment and good 
faith of the best school board members, super- 
intendents and teachers. Its solution will repre- 
sent the product, therefore, of a cooperative un- 
dertaking, in which the chief motive of all con- 
cerned will be to provide justice for the teacher, 
promote her interests, and at the same time 
protect the children from the incompetent, un- 
progressive, and unprofessional teacher. There 
is no single remedy, just as there is no single 


cause of the deplorable conditions that now 
exist. Tenure is vitally connected with many 
elements of the educational situation; salaries, 
pensions, selections, training, appointment, im- 
provement while in service, and supervision. In 
both a general and a particular sense policies 
and programs looking to the promotion of edu- 


cational efficiency will be concerned with all. 


these; and finally, it will be concerned with 
securing permanent tenure through regulation 
and legislation.” 

The merits of a tenure measure affecting 
teachers should be based upon the effects of the 
law on the schools and the training of the chil- 
dren, the teacher and her interests are of neces- 
sity secondary and must grow out of the in- 
terests of the school and of the child. To prop- 
erly judge such a law it is necessary to inquire 
as to its advantages to education and in a 
secondary way only, to the teaching profession. 
It is true that cases have arisen where individ- 
ual teachers have suffered by summary dismis- 
sal or by failure of reelection. Such cases are 
true, I believe in Minnesota. There is no doubt 
but that the teacher and in a sense her school 
work benefit by the security which the teacher 
feels in her position. On the other hand, this 
very security may tend to destroy initiative, 
deaden ambition and develop a feeling that the 
teacher has acquired a permanent right to stay 
on indefinitely. 


The question arises in my mind, should teach- 
ers or any other class of people, be given a per- 
manent hold on any elective position such as 
teaching affords? Does it create efficiency in 
service? 

I believe there will be other issues connected 
with public education and of: vital interest to 
teachers, which are of far more importance now 
than the tenure question. Just a few pointed 
questions for your consideration. 

1. What are the dangers of annual elections 
of teachers? 

2. Is the practice of annual elections in the 
interests either of educational efficiency or of 
the professional growth of teachers? 

3. Assuming that the practice of annua! 
elections is inefficient and wasteful, should ap- 
pointments be for a term of years, an indefinite 
tenure, or a permanent tenure? 


4. What should be the preliminary profes. 
sional training of teachers? 

5. Should tenure be preceded by a period of 
probationary service? 

6. In adopting tenure how can the schools kx 
protected against the incompetent or unpro- 
fessional teacher? 

7. What is the relation between a sound sys- 
tem of tenure, salary schedules and pensions? 

Definite machinery. 

1. How and when shall the proposed dismis- 
sal be made? 

2. What shall be the just cause of dismis- 
sal? 

3. What opportunities shall the teacher have 
to answer? 

1. What shall be the personnel of the board 
or committee before which the hearing is held? 

5. Shall it be the Board of Education, a trial 
board or court? , 

6. What fraction of that board or court 
shall be required for a decision? 

7. Shall the teacher have a right of appeal, 
right of counsel, etc.? 

8. If so, to whom? 

I am proud to say this for the teachers of 
Winona; there is the utmost harmony and co 
operation between them, the principals, the 
superintendent, the Board of Education and the 
people of Winona; and so long as they continue 
in their present high state of efficiency they will 
need no “Tenure Bill” to assist them in main- 
taining their present positions. 





Louisville, Ky. About 29,300 children en 
rolled at the Louisville public schools on Sept 
5, when the fall call was issued. This was 4 
gain of 2,887 over the record of last season. 
For the rest of the week it was necessary to dis- 
miss all classes at noon, due to a heat wave 
which drove the thermometer above ninety de 
grees daily until the end of the week. Schools 
were closed on Sept. 11, for the Kentucky State 
Fair. 

New 


Haven, Ky. Through popular sub- 


scription funds have been raised for establish- 
ment of a four year high school, which started 
operations on the first Monday in September 
with fifty pupils enrolled. 
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lnealienable 


Riguts 


Service to the Nation 
by serving the Schools 


Catalogs Sent to School Men Upon Request 


Please Aive your official position 


Scientific Apparatus for 
Laboratories 
A Abriculture 
B Biology 


G Physics and Chemistry 
New 448-page edition 
Other special catalogs and bulletins 


School Room Equipment 
4 Loose Leaf Note Books 
5C General School Supplies 

New enlarged edition 

Diplomas, Certificates, etc. 


D Diploma Catalog and 
Samples 


A Sign 0f Quality 


Life 
Liberty and 
The Pursuit of Happiness 


are ideals of our civilization. 


Chief amon}, the factors con- 
tributing, to the attainment 
of these ideals is Universal 
Education. 


We strive with you toward 


Greater 

National 
Progress 
Through 


Education 


CA Sian of Quality WELCH] CA Mark of Service 
he < 


_- 


QUALITY | e 
\""f3 LCH A Mark Of Service 


SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 


1516 Orleans Street 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

Philadelphia, Pa. One of the important 
features of the year has been the progress with 
the building program. During the fall a sys- 
tematic survey of building conditions was made 
by the Department of Superintendence in con- 
unction with the secretary, and a report pre- 
sented to the board at the following December 
meeting. One school was completed and opened 


in April. At the opening of schools in Septem- 
ber, one school building and five additions were 
occupied. 


Chicago, lll. The shortage of school build- 
ings which has compelled part-time attendance 
of 40,000 children this year, is expected to con- 
tinue as a factor to be reckoned with even afte) 
the three-year building program has been com 
pleted. Under the present program, it is 
planned to erect eight new buildings and fifteen 
additions to present structures, at a cost of 
922,000,000. 

Supt. P. A. Mortenson, in conference with 
President John D. Robertson of the board, has 
pointed out that the new structures will pro- 
vide seats for 11,000 high school and 30,000 
grammar school children. If the attendance in- 
creases at the present rate, the part-time prob- 
lem will not be solved and there will still be a 
shortage of accommodations. The problem of 


properly housing the 30,000 children who are 
} 


attending portable schools still remains to be 
solved. 
Boston, Mass. With the fall opening of 


schools, five new buildings were occupied for 
the first time. The buildings accommodate more 
than 3,000 children. One of the buildings has 
been named after Frank V. Thompson, formerly 
superintendent of schools of the Hub City. The 
other schools are the Daniel Webster, the Henry 
Higginson, the Edmund Tileston, and the Public 
Latin School. 

Chicago, Ill. The increase in school popu- 
lation and the lack of seating facilities, has 
forced nearly 30,000 school children into port- 
able buildings and has placed 40,000 in part- 
time classes. The increasing shortage in school- 
room accommodations is revealed when it is 
pointed out that only 11,616 seats in permanent 
buildings have been added in the last two years 
to meet an increase of 36,803 in enrollment. 


and School Supplies 


Even the increasing use of portable buildings 
has failed to meet the growing excess of pupils 
over the number of seats provided for them. 
The grand total of classroom seats in perma- 
nent buildings and portable structures is 369,- 
030, while the enrollment at the opening of the 
new year is estimated at 430,000. 


There appears to be no possibility of real 
relief for the overcrowding because of the pres- 
ent conditions. It requires from one to two 
years for a new building to be put into use. 
The buildings now under construction will pro- 
vide only 15,800 seats when they are completed, 
while the average annual increase in school en- 
rollment is 20,000. 


Fourteen school buildings in Chicago will 
be required to close indefinitely upon the ap- 
proach of cold weather unless school engineers 
find enough mechanics to install heating ap- 
paratus purchased some time ago from the Fitz- 
gerald Boiler Works. The concern was to have 
installed twenty tube boilers in the buildings 
but suspended the work September first, after 
the board voted to hold up payments on the ac- 
count following charges of graft in the con- 
tract. The board has ordered the apparatus in- 
stalled and will charge the cost, estimated at 
$5,000, to the Fitzgerald firm. 


Naches, Wash. With the money practical- 
ly expended, the school district of Naches is in 
a predicament due to the fact that $4,000 in 
bonds have been turned down because the money 
is to be used in improvements instead of an ad- 
dition to the school building. The bonds for the 
remodeling of the old building were declared 
illegal, in view of the law which declares that 
no school district may issue bonds to pay for 
improvements. 

School districts have been warned not to con- 
tract debts, even though the bonds are sold, un- 
til the transcript of the issue has been approved 
by attorneys. In this case, half of the issue 
had been approved and accepted by the bidders. 
If the issue cannot be sold, it may be necessary 
to pay for the improvements with warrants 
against the district, and to redeem these by 
assessments in the 1923 budget. 


—Seattle, Wash. The wage scale for painters 
in the employ of the school district has been 





Chicago, Il., U.S. A. 





fixed at $6 a day. The change was made fol- 
lowing a study of the local wage scale for pain- 
ers by a special committee of the board. 


New York, N. Y. Acting upon the sugges 
tion of the president, the board has ordered that 
matters acted upon by the board of superin- 
tendents and heads of bureaus, and requiring 
action by committees of the board, shall be 
forwarded to the secretary three days before 
stated meetings in order that they may be trans- 
mitted to the appropriate committees. 


Supt. P. A. Mortenson of Chicago, in his 
recent statement of policy, points out that the 
supply of teachers has again become normal. 
Industrial conditions are not now so attrac- 
tive to persons choosing their careers. The 
normal school is again attracting its usual quota 
of students and many who forsook the schools 
for the counting house and the market place 
are seeking their former places in the classroom. 
The salary schedule recently adopted by the 
board of education has stimulated both these 
movements as well as attracting other desir- 
able teachers. The action of the board in modi- 
fying the requirements for admission to the 
normal school will still further increase the 
number of those seeking to make teaching a 
lifework. 


The establishment of cooperative schools, in 
which the students in normal school receive 
practical training for ten weeks under the super- 
vision of competent principals, has had a 
marked effect for good upon the normal school 
and the prospective teachers. It is hoped that 
the period of practice in the cooperative schools 
may be lengthened in time. 

Louisville, Ky. Hundreds of school chil- 
dren of kindergarten age are being deprived of 
school attendance because of a serious lack of 
funds. Supt. Zenos E. Scott points out that in 
spite of the $1,000,000 bond issue being spent 
by the board, it will require $3,250,000 more to 
put the school plant in proper condition. 


The present condition is attributed to the 
practice of barring the youngest children from 
attendance in order to make provision for those 
in the higher grades. At present there are 65 
school buildings and only 35 white kindergar- 
tens and seven colored kindergartens. 
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—State Supt. George C. Colvin of Kentucky 
has come out victorious in his effort to have the 
common school fund of the state treasury kept 
inviolate, and in the future the fund will not be 
interchanged with other funds of the treasury. 

An agreement was reached with the state 
treasury, through which teachers will be paid in 
warrants for the time being. -These will be 
cashable at face value and the interest will 
come from the general fund of the state treas- 
ury. All interest on daily bank balances belong- 
ing to the state school fund, will go to that 
fund and not the general fund. The school fund 
also collects back interest from the beginning 
of the administration. 

—Supt. P. E. Mortenson has undertaken a 
city-wide study of present and probable future 
building needs of the schools, in order that he 
may be in position to recommend to the school 
board, a comprehensive building program cover- 
ing a considerable period of time. Portables, 
rented quarters, double divisions, over-time 
schools and other unsatisfactory and unhygienic 
accommodations house over 50,000 children. 

By anticipating the trend of population, it 
will be possible for the board to effect a cer- 
tain measure of economy in the acquisition of 
sites and to more nearly keep step with build- 
ing needs. Considering the present emergency 
brought about by the war, the extension of the 
compulsory school age and the high price of 
building, it is the purpose of the school author- 
ities to consider the advisability of a bond issue 
as a means of relief from the present situation. 
Until the present shortage is overcome, it will 
be the policy to recommend and carry out only 
improvements which add to the seating capacity 
of the schools. 

—Supt. P. A. Mortenson of Chicago reports 
that the experiment of a teachers’ council has 
worked remarkably well. The superintendent 
has been able to gain a more authoritative view 
of the opinions of the rank and file on questions 
submitted to them, and has been able to dis- 
abuse the minds of the teachers of certain rather 
harmful misunderstandings. The council has 
had the effect of promoting professional ethics 
both in statement and conduct. It is the hope of 
the school authorities that the council will be of 
increasing value in making the collective ex- 





perience of the teaching force of service in shap 
ing educational policies. 

State Supt. G. C. Colvin of Kentucky has 
been enjoined by the Franklin Circuit Court 
from removing Mrs. Alice Davis, county super- 
intendent of Rockcastle County, from office or 
using his power to compel the county board to 
remove her. Mr. Colvin, on the other hand, has 
been asked to appear before the board and to 
prefer charges against Mrs. Davis. 

Mrs. Davis was recently indicted by 
Rockcastle Circuit Court on charges of 
appropriating funds and issuing a 
teacher’s certificate. Mr. Colvin, after revoking 
Mrs. Davis’ teaching certificate, notified the 
county board that unless she was removed from 
office, he would refuse to apportion the county’s 
share of the state school fund. 

A recent survey shows that the average 
monthly salary earned by male teachers in the 
public schools of St. Louis County, Missouri, for 
1922, was $288. The figures show that a 
teacher in the public schools earns more these 
days than was earned a dozen years ago by 
many instructors in the colleges and univer- 
sities. When Former President Taft accepted 
a chair in Yale, his pay was only $5,000 a year, 
or $1,544 more than the present salary of the 
average school teacher in St. Louis County. 

The average pay of a man who teaches in the 
St. Louis County schools is $3,456 a year, or 
$384 per month for the nine months during 
which he is employed. In addition to his salary, 
he may increase his earnings by summer school 
work. Many teachers find congenial employ- 
ment during the summer months. 

—Twin Falls, Ida. The board has adopted a 
budget providing for expenditures of $221,600, 
as against $242,500 last year. Reductions have 
been ordered in all accounts except that known 
as the debt service fund which is credited with 
moneys appropriated for sinking funds or re- 
tirement of bonds. 

Muscatine, Ia. The board has adopted a 
tax levy of $230,000, which is an increase of 
$10,000 over last year. 

—Washington, D. C. The board in complying 
with the request of the district commissioners, 
has reduced the school estimates for the next 
year from $8,400,000 to approximately $5,500,- 


the 
mis- 
fraudulent 


000. The reductions involved the elimination of 
the building program and reductions in the items 
of operation and maintenance. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The state auditor has an- 
nounced that the state owes the several school 
districts a total of $12,655,189, more than $8,- 
000,000 of which was due on August first, and 
$4,246,853, which was due February first. 

It is declared the next legislature will be re- 
quired to appropriate $45,222,356 to take care 
of the public schools during the next two ap- 
propriation years. 

Louisville, Ky. Sam D. Jones, business di- 
rector of the Louisville Board of Education, 
announced on Sept. 1, that proposed work under 
a million dollar bond issue, including enlarge- 
ments of two of the high schools, had been post- 
poned for the time being due to the railroad 
strikes, and shortage of some building materials, 
and uncertain prices. Mr. Jones stated that 
contractors not knowing whether they could 
secure delivery of materials at fair values, were 
forced to bid high in order to have leeway, with 
the result that no contracts would be placed for 
the present. 

Lebanon, Pa. The board of school directors 

has awarded the contracts for the erection of an 
annex to the Garfield Junior High School, 
amounting to $110,000. The addition includes 
four classrooms, a household arts room, a 
manual arts room, science laboratory, library, 
auditorium-gymnasium, locker and _ shower 
rooms, principal’s office and storage rooms. The 
building is to be completed ready for occupancy 
in July, 1923. 
, Indianapolis, Ind. All schools opened with 
half-day sessions for the first week. Thereafter 
the regular time schedule is to be followed with 
half-day classes prevailing only in overcrowded 
rooms. Part-time schools will be held from 
8:30 A. M. until noon and from 12:30 to 4:00 
P. M. Half-day sessions will be held from 8:30 
to 11:45 A. M., and from 1:00 to 3:15 P. M. 

Boston, Mass. An order introduced at a 
recent school committee meeting provides for 
an additional week in the school year, by des- 
ignating an earlier opening date. It is expected 
that the change will be approved at a future 
board meeting. The order practically places the 


opening date immediately after Labor Day, the 
first Wednesday in September. 
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“THE COVER WITH THE DOUBLE CORNERS” 


WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 


(Patented) 


CUT FROM CLAREMONT’S FAMOUS SHEEPSKIN COVER STOCK 
The following jobbers will promptly ship all orders: 


Anamosa, at nny oN Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Claxton & Webb 


Albuquerque, N. M.—Southwestern Educational Exchange. 


Beston, Mass.—Edward E. Babb & Co. 
Chicago, Ill.—Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garden City Educational Co. 
Chicago, Ill.—Practical Drawing Co. 
Chicago, I1l.—Thos. Charles & Co. 

Chicago, Ill.—E. W. A. Rowles Co. 

‘ Chicago, Ill.—W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill.—Wilcox & Follett. 

Columbus, Ohio—Dobson & Evans Co. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa—Educational Supply Co. 
Colambus, Mo.—Missouri Store Co 

Dallas, Texas—Practical Drawing Co. 
Dallas, Texas—Southern School Book Depository. 
Denver, Colo.—School Service Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wis.—Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Fargo, N. D.—Northern School Supply Co. 


ADJUSTABLE 





books. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


-Chicago, Ill. The standardization of equip- 
ment and supplies for most of the lines of work 
carried on in the high and elementary schools 
has been effected within the last three years, 
with the result that educational opportunities 
are more nearly equalized throughout the city. 
It has been the purpose of the board to provide 
all schools with whatever facilities are neces- 
sary for the efficient carrying on of the work, 
subject only to the limitations imposed by 
building requirements and the resources at the 
command of the board. In accord with this 
policy, it is the suggestion of the superintend- 
tent that all alterations, improvements and re- 
pairs to buildings and permanent equipment 
shall be on a budget basis, except where an 
emergency clearly exists. 

—A new rule of the New Jersey State Board 
of education requires that avers applicant for 
entrance to the normal schools %som the several 
high schools must pass an ex@aination in the 
“three R’s.” The rule is the result of recent 
criticism to the effect that high school grad- 
uates are deficient in the fundamentals of edu- 
cation. The first examinations will be held in 
December for those who will enter normal school 
at the beginning of the mid-year term. 


Multiple sessions and overcrowded class- 
rooms have proved but flimsy bulwarks against 
an unprecedented flood of applicants in New 
York City high schools which threatens to inun- 
date the entire secondary school system. In 
Spite of the fact that nearly all of the high 
schools are operating under double or triple 
Sessions, it will be necessary eventually to deny 
admission to hundreds of boys and girls. Dou- 
ble sessions in both main building and annexes 
and resort to rented buildings have been at- 
tempted as remedies for the present situation. 
In the case of the annexes, old buildings, ill- 
lighted, unequipped, without gymnasiums or 
playgrounds have been utilized in the emer- 
gency. 


Pasadena, Calf. The school board has ruled 
that the principal, vice-principal, dean of girls, 
heads of departments, registrar, librarian, as- 
sistant librarian, printer, director of physical 
education in Junior and Senior High Schools 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company. 


So that one size, the No. 2, will 
fit eighty-five per cent of the text 


Stockton, Calif.—Stewart om Supply Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Roberts & Meck. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Hoover Bros. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Superior School Supply Cv. 

Louisville, Ky.—Central School Supply Co. 

Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Educational Co. 1} 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.—R. A. Fife Corp 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Minneapolis School Supply Co. i] 
Omaha, Neb.—Omaha School Supply Co. HI 





This Book Protected by 
a Walraven Cever 
FITS SNUGLY_—_LASTS. ‘LONGER 


Write us for samples. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


shall be employed on a twelve-month basis. 
Salaries will be paid in twelve equal install- 
ments and services begin July 1, 1922. 


—Detroit, Mich. A revised and uniform pay 
schedule for evening school teachers in all 
schools went into effect in September, 1922. 
Prospective teachers must acquaint themselves 
with the schedule before accepting positions in 
the evening schools. 


In general the plan provides a rate per hour 
for each teacher proportionate to the rate per 
hour received by the teacher in day school. 
Thus, a high school teacher receiving $260 per 
month will be paid $2.60 per hour; $250 per 
month, $2.50 per hour. An elementary teacher 
receiving $210 per month will receive $2.10 per 
hour; $190 per month, $1.90 per hour. The 
rate is one-hundredth of the scheduled monthly 
salary for each teaching hour, with maximums 
for teaching service in night high school of 
$2.60 per hour and of $2.10 per hour in night 
elementary classes. 


Teachers not in the day system are provided 
for on an experience basis. 


—Charles Lee Swem, who for eight years 
wrote in shorthand the correspondence and 
speeches of Former President Wilson, recently 
took part in the shorthand reporter’s speed con- 
test held in August at New London, Conn. 
Although never a reporter, Mr. Swem won 
second place in high-speed court material, dic- 
tated at a speed of 280 words a minute. 


Organizing Professional Reading. 


Supt. H. F. Clarke has organized the Profes- 
sional Reading of his teachers on a basis that 
is individually valuable to every teacher and 
that makes the reading of considerable direct 
use to the school system. 


Periodically Mr. Clarke prepares a list of pro- 
fessional books for his teachers and recommends 
that they read one or two of these carefully 
within a period of 45 days. A written report 
is requested coneerning the date when the read- 
ing is begun and completed. Teachers who com- 
plete the reading of five books during the school 
year, recetve a certificate containing the name 
of the teacher, the titles of the works completed 
and the signature of the superintendent. 


Painesville, Ohio—The Educational Supply Co. | 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Edward E. Babb & Co. 

Portland, Ore.—W. E. Finzer yy Co. 

Richmond, Va.—Virginia School Supply Co. 

San Antonio Tex.—Southwestern Seating Co. 

San Francisco, Calif.—C. F. Weber & Co. 

Scheme. Wash.—Northwest Chemical & School Supply Co 
Terre Haute, Ind.—T. R. Woodward & Co. }} 

Topeka, Kan.—The Peabody School Furniture Co. 1} 
St. Louis, Mo.—American School Supply Co. 
St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 


REINFORCED 


So that the points of greatest 
strain and wear, the corners and 
back, are doubled. 


| A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. | 


Use of School Buildings by Outside Organiza- 
tions. 

—The school board of Detroit, Mich., has 
found it necessary to adopt rules governing the 
use of school buildings for activities outside 
the regular school hours. The use of schools 
by outside organizations will be scheduled 
through the central office. 

All persons desiring to use buildings must 
give at least one week’s notice to the office. In 
case it is desired to use the auditoriums and 
gymnasiums of high and intermediate schools, 
two weeks’ notice is necessary. 

No part of any school building may be used 
outside regular school hours unless notice of 
such use is filed at the office. 

In case it is found necessary to cancel or post- 
pone events already scheduled notice to that 
effect must be given. Notice of non-use of build- 
ing by outside organizations on date scheduled 
must be reported at once. 

Principals are requested to report any dam- 
ages at once. When settlement is made, a re- 
port must also be submitted to the office. 


OUT OF THE DAY’S WORK. 
A USEFUL CIRCULAR OF INFORMA- 
TION. 


The Superintendent of Schools of Virginia, 
Minn., issues annually a two-page circular, con- 
taining information for prospective and present 
teachers in the graded school. The circular is 
the size of an ordinary letterhead and can easily 
be slipped into an envelope. It answers dozens 
of questions which applicants for positions may 
desire to ask and reduces correspondingly the 
volume of correspondence. It is suitable also 
to be slipped into a teachers’ daily lesson plan 
book or desk register so that it constantly can 
be referred to. 

The circular contains (1) the legal qualifica- 
tions for teachers in Minnesota, (2) the addi- 
tonal qualifications provided by the rules of the 
Virginia city school board, (3) information con- 
cerning the teachers‘ retirement fund, (4) the 
complete details of the teachers’ salary schedule 
for teachers, principals, substitutes and special 
teachers, (5) the school calendar for 1922, and 
(6) a complete list of the pay-days of the school 
year. 
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The BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
551 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, 
Apparatus (Balopticons), 


f Telescopes, Magnifiers, Microscopes, Projection 


Automobile Lenses and Other High Grade Optical Products. 








on the growing mind is recognized 
Combine verbal in- 
structions with large clear illustra- 
tions projected on a screen by the 


Bausch & Lomb 


Balopticon 

The Perfect Stereopticon 
Photographs, 
colored prints and specimens, in 
fact any opaque subject that will fit 
in the large object holder can be 
projected by the Combined Balopti- 
con which also takes the regulation 
slides. With its powerful Mazda lamp, sturdy construction and ease 
of operation, the Bausch & Lomb Balopticon is the ideal projection 
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rey MICROSCOPE 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 


lenses mounted 
into the 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


II. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 


III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 

ment, with 34 threads of the 
engaged in- 
stead of but one, as in others. 


CATALOG SENT 
ON REQUEST. 


SPENCER LENS CoO. 


MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- 
EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


No. 64 


metal 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 
4 m/m objective, double nose- 
piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 


in cabinet, $64.00. 
Schools. 


Discount to 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


Supt. F. H. Beede of New Haven, Conn., in 
his opening address to the public and high school 
teachers of the Commercial High School laid 
special emphasis upon the need of keeping boys 
and girls in school and the necessity of train- 
ing students more intensively in the humane 
and practical courses of study which will better 
fit them for citizenship. Mr. Beede declared 
that if parents would keep boys and girls in 
school long enough to get them trained for their 
lifework, a great deal of crime and poverty 
would be eliminated. 


Supt. Beede has suggested an improved cur- 
ricula giving stress upon the home humane 
studies; also the training of teachers in these 
studies, dealing with elementary and social sub- 
jects. These subjects which should be empha- 
sized more are economics, ethics, civics, politics, 
domestic economy, health studies, music and art. 
These studies will be substituted for some of the 
older and less practical subjects. 


—Central Falls, R. I. The school board has 
adopted changes in the course of study looking 
toward a broadening and lengthening of the 
commercial course. The ‘purpose is not to 
abandon the courses fitting for college and the 
university but to give more attention than 
formerly to commercial subjects. 

Under the new plan, during the first two 
years the students will be given courses which 
constitute a broad foundation for a business 
training. The usual commercial subjects will 
be taken up and in addition the student will 
have community civics, science, general mathe- 
matics and European history. 

Students at the beginning of the third year 
will either elect bookkeeping or stenography. 
In the fourth year there will be United States 
history and civics, advertising, salesmanship 
and office practice. 

—Chicago, Ill. Less than $600,000 of a $1,- 
000,000 appropriation for the purchase of school 
books for pupils has been expended, according to 
figures published by Supt. P. A. Mortenson. The 
appropriations were made on a per capita 
basis, which prevents unfair appropriations for 
any school and does away with the usual charges 





of graft, partiality and the like. Pupils may 
purchase their own books should they so desire. 


The free textbook system was inaugurated 
in the schools this fall with a total book credit 
of $1,079,125. More than two-thirds of the 
allotment of 2,000,000 books were distributed the 
first day. Each pupil using books was credited 
with $5.65, against which textbooks might be 
drawn. The total allotment in money for books 
for the high schools and the normal college was 
$268,291, and on the first day drawings against 
this fund in books, to the extent of nearly $200,- 
000 were made. In the elementary schools, the 
total book credit was $801,833 and on the first 
day the total drawings in books exhausted ap- 
proximately $600,000 of the fund. 


—St. Paul, Minn. Commissioner Ferguson of 
the educational department has outlined plans 
for a $5,000,000 bond issue which the people of 
the city will be requested to vote for to provide 
adequate facilities. 

The bond issue which is based on a survey 
made during the past year, covers the construc- 
tion of new schools, additions to existing schools, 
remodeling of buildings, purchase of sites for 
new and future buildings and purchase of addi- 
tions to playgrounds. The program includes 
provisions for two high schools, five junior high 
schools and eight grade schools. 


—Seneca Falls, N. Y. The. Schick test has 
been given to the children in the Seneca Falls 
schools. Eighty-one per cent of the children 
who have found to be non-immune to diphtheria 
will be given the toxin-antitoxin treatment. 


—Auburn, N. Y. The local health department 
has given an opportunity to the parents of the 
city to have their children who are of pre-school 
age given the Schick test and the immunizing 
treatment. 


—Southington, Conn. The school committee 
has made a rule that no child be admitted to 
school unless he has reached the age of five and 
that all five-vear-olds must enter during the 
first week of September. 

—New Haven, Conn. The question of whether 
teachers of the former school district of West- 
ville are eligible to tenure of office funds under 





the local provisions, which has been the subject 
of considerable controversy between state and 
local school authorities since the consolidation 
of the district, has been settled with the result 
that the teachers are left beneficiaries of neither 
local nor state retirement provisions. Funds 
which had been deducted from the salaries of 
the teachers by the local board of education, 
and held pending a settlement of the matter, 
are to be returned to the teachers. A total of 
$1,537 was deducted from the salaries of 22 
teachers of the district and held pending the 
settlement of the question. 


In the case of one of the teachers, a check 
was drawn to the order of the teachers’ retire- 
ment board for the teacher’s portion of the 
money held and presented to the teacher. The 
following indorsement was made on the check: 
Not accepted as an account with the teachers’ 
retirement board but endorsed to release said 
teacher’s portion held by the city of New Haven 
teachers’ retirement board. It is expected that 
the entire fund of $1,537 will be returned in the 
same manner, thus providing a final solution for 
the local retirement board. 


—Rockford, Ill. Educational movies -have 
been introduced into the grade schools for the 
coming year. A schedule has been arranged so 
that each school will show the same film in one 
week. 

Little Rock, Ark. The school board has in- 
timated that there will be no reductions in 
teachers’ salaries this year. It is the board’s 
policy to employ experienced teachers at ade- 
quate salaries than those who may be secured 
for smaller salaries. 

—The State Department of Public Health of 
Massachusetts has begun a campaign urging 
cities and towns to provide hot lunches for 
school children. A special pamphlet has been 
prepared by officials of the department which 
will be utilized in furthering the campaign for 
an extension of the hot lunch system in schools. 
It is pointed out that the hot lunch is a matter 
of great importance in maintaining the strength 
and vigor of the growing child. In rural dis- 


tricts, where the children travel long distances 
to school, the hot lunch plan is of great concern 
both to the school, child and the parent. 
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QUALITY, UTILITY, CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY 
_ § BLAIR'S KEYSTONE TABLETS 

















nation of curves and a letter. 
scroll Keystone indicative of the Pennsylvania 
Commonwealth, the “Keystone State,” the “B” 


Not an elaborate design, rather a simple combi- 


A conventional 


initial of Blair, pioneer manufacturer of the sanitary paper 
tablets which replaced the slate in our progressive schools. 


But 


this trademark represents forty-three years of intel- 


ligent earnest effort to plan, make and market a product 


worthy of our slogan “Perfect Goods Only.” 


Look for this 


little Keystone, it means tablets “Made the Best we Know 
How.” Quality and a reasonable Price. 


THE J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


Yours for good tablets 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM. 


(Concluded from Page 70) 
cessful school drives given by Alexander*® and 
lheisen : 

“The definite proposal is published, approval 
having been previously secured from every pos- 
sible reputable organization in the city. 

“The press comments favorably in editorials 
and runs school news in prominent places. 

“Exhibits, demonstrations, and _ entertain- 
ments, all duly advertised, show the work of the 
school. 

“News of what similar cities have done for 
their school appears, prominently in the papers, 
with all superior achievements featured. 

“Children carry to every home in town letters, 
circulars, and booklets explaining the proposal 
for increased expense. 

“A poll may be taken and all favorable results 
published. 

“Addresses 
tion and at practically every general meeting, 
especially talks by four-minute men and chil- 
dren. 

“Cartoons, special articles, and slogans ap 
pear in printed material. 

“Posters, placards, or exhibits of school work 


are given before every organiza 


are put up in store windows, the post office, ete. 
Handbills and dodgers are distributed to every 
home. 
“Advertisements are placed on delivery wa- 
gons, vans, etc. 
“Slides are 
houses. 
“Specific directions for voting in favor of the 


prepared for moving-picture 


issue are circulated. 

“Special arrangements are made to reach fac- 
tory workers at the noon hour or while they are 
going to and from work. 


‘Ibid, pp. 88-91 


“At a choice moment, usually the day before 
the voting, a well-organized and attractive 
parade of school children, teachers, board mem- 
bers, and prominent individuals and organiza- 
tions supporting the measure takes place. The 
object of this is to make the indifferent realize 
the magnitude and popularity of the demand for 
improved schools. 

“On voting day, tags are pinned on those who 
have voted favorably, announcing the fact.” 


HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
THEIR ADMINISTRATION. 


(Concluded from Page 98) 
evrade meet in groups of from 25 to 30 in as- 
signed classrooms under the general supervision 
of teachers, but each group under the personal 
direction of a student president. 

The purpose of this advisory period is to give 
the students an opportunity to become more 
definitely identified with the school activities 
and to secure training in leadership and in ser 
vice. Since the the same grade 
meet together, seniors, juniors, sophomores, and 
freshmen in their own various groups, they may 
discuss problems of peculiar interest to them 
selves, as well as general school topics. Through 
these discussions and the information gained 
thereby, the students feel themselves more a 
vital part of the school. 

Also since provision is made on certain days 


students of 


for larger group meetings, as well as for club 
meetings, all extra curricula activities benefit 
by the advisory plan. Moreover, because a de 
finitely appointed school time may be used in 
this way, the organizations get an enthusiasm 
and backing from their membership which was 
not possible when meetings were scheduled after 
regular school hours. 

Furthermore, the democratic organization and 
administration of the school itself, as well as the 


cooperative relations of pupil and teacher in dis- 
cussing and solving problems during the ad- 
visory period is a means of developing attitude 
and habits important to good citizenship, one of 
the recognized objectives of education. 


Thus far, we have been discussing the actual! 
practice of administration of organization in- 
terests in one high school; now let us briefly 
consider ideals and theory. If we apply the 
educational theory and doctrine that each in- 
dividual has a right to the opportunity to de- 
velop the best that is in him, the logical con- 
clusion seems to be that it should be the ideal 
of the school so to organize students that each 
member may cultivate and exercise his own in- 
dividual capacities and aptitudes. 


While the Pasadena high school is making 
some progress in this problem of handling 
school organizations, still it has long cherished 
this ideal, which has not yet been realized, that 
every student should be a member of some club 
which represents his particular interest and 
hobby. In this way he would feel that his own 
personal and home life was more closely con- 
nected and correlated with that of the school, 
and he would develop his special talent and 
form friendships with those of like tastes. 
Questionnaires could be used to determine the 
choice of clubs which might well be cared for 
by the different departments of the school. 


In conclusion, let us urge that it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that the problems of high 
school organizations merit the serious attention 
and continued study of the board of education 
and the administrative officers and teachers in 
all secondary schools in order that we may 
translate our theories into the best practice and 
that we may be ready to make new adjustments 
as the need arises. 
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f Telescopes, Projection Apparatus 
Automobile Lenses and Other High Grade Optical Products. 


Magnifiers, Microscopes, 


eyes may see — 
ter and 








PICTURES 


on the growing mind is recognized 


Combine 
structions with large clear illustra- 
tions projected on a screen by the 


Bausch & Lomb 
Balopticon 


The Perfect Stereopticon 
Photographs, 
colored prints and specimens, in 
fact any opaque subject that will fit 
in the large object holder can be 
projected by the Combined Balopti- I 
con which also takes the regulation 
slides. With its powerful Mazda lamp, sturdy construction and ease 
of operation, the Bausch & Lomb Balopticon is the ideal projection 


farther === | 


a l 





verbal in- 


maps, drawings, I. Objective 


directly 


down upon it. 
III. 


screw always 


(Balopticons), 


SPENCER 





SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 


lenses mounted 
into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 


A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
engaged in- 
stead of but one, as in others. 


CATALOG SENT 
ON REQUEST. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


MICROSCOPES, 
EASCOPES, 


No. 64 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 


with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 
4 m/m objective, double nose- 
piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 
Schools. 


SPENCER 


MANUFACTURERS 
MICROTOMES, DELIN- 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


Supt. F. H. Beede of New Haven, Conn., in 
his opening address to the public and high school 
teachers of the Commercial High School laid 
special emphasis upon the need of keeping boys 
and girls in school and the necessity of train- 
ing students more intensively in the humane 
and practical courses of study which will better 
fit them for citizenship. Mr. Beede declared 
that if parents would keep boys and girls in 
school long enough to get them trained for their 
lifework, a great deal of crime and poverty 
would be eliminated. 


Supt. Beede has suggested an improved cur- 
ricula giving stress upon the home humane 
studies; also the training of teachers in these 
studies, dealing with elementary and social sub- 
jects. These subjects which should be empha- 
sized more are economics, ethics, civics, politics, 
domestic economy, health studies, music and art. 
These studies will be substituted for some of the 
older and less practical subjects. 


—Central Falls, R. I. The school board has 
adopted changes in the course of study looking 
toward a broadening and’ lengthening of the 
commercial course. The purpose is not to 
abandon the courses fitting for college and the 
university but to give more attention than 
formerly to commercial subjects. 

Under the new plan, during the first two 
years the students will be given courses which 
constitute a broad foundation for a business 
training. The usual commercial subjects will 
be taken up and in addition the student will 
have cémmunity civics, science, general mathe- 
matics and European history. 

Students at the beginning of the third year 
will either elect bookkeeping or stenography. 
In the fourth year there will be United States 
history and civics, advertising, salesmanship 
and office practice. 

—Chicago, Ill. Less than $600,000 of a $1,- 
000,000 appropriation for the purchase of school 
books for pupils has been expended, according to 
figures published by Supt. P. A. Mortenson. The 
appropriations were made on a per capita 
basis, which prevents unfair appropriations for 
any school and does away with the usual charges 


of graft, partiality and the like. Pupils may 
purchase their own books should they so desire. 


The free textbook system was inaugurated 
in the schools this fall with a total book credit 
of $1,079,125. More than two-thirds of the 
allotment of 2,000,000 books were distributed the 
first day. Each pupil using books was credited 
with $5.65, against which textbooks might be 
drawn. The total allotment in money for books 
for the high schools and the normal college was 
$268,291, and on the first day drawings against 
this fund in books, to the extent of nearly $200,- 
000 were made. In the elementary schools, the 
total book credit was $801,833 and on the first 
day the total drawings in books exhausted ap- 
proximately $600,000 of the fund. 


—St. Paul, Minn. Commissioner Ferguson of 
the educational department has outlined plans 
for a $5,000,000 bond issue which the people of 
the city will be requested to vote for to provide 
adequate facilities. 

The bond issue which is based on a survey 
made during the past year, covers the construc- 
tion of new schools, additions to existing schools, 
remodeling of buildings, purchase of sites for 
new and future buildings and purchase of addi- 
tions to playgrounds. The program includes 
provisions for two high schools, five junior high 
schools and eight grade schools. 


—Seneca Falls, N. Y. The Schick test has 
been given to the children in the Seneca Falls 
schools. Eighty-one per cent of the children 
who have found to be non-immune to diphtheria 
will be given the toxin-antitoxin treatment. 


—Auburn, N. Y. The local health department 
has given an opportunity to the parents of the 
city to have their children who are of pre-school 
age given the Schick test and the immunizing 
treatment. 

—Southington, Conn. The school committee 
has made a rule that no child be admitted to 
school unless he has reached the age of five and 
that all five-vear-olds must enter during the 
first week of September. 

—New Haven, Conn. The question of whether 
teachers of the former school district of West- 
ville are eligible to tenure of office funds under 





the local provisions, which has been the subject 
of considerable controversy between state and 
local school authorities since the consolidation 
of the district, has been settled with the result 
that the teachers are left beneficiaries of neither 
local nor state retirement provisions. Funds 
which had been deducted from the salaries of 
the teachers by the local board of education, 
and held pending a settlement of the matter, 
are to be returned to the teachers. A total of 
$1,537 was deducted from the salaries of 22 
teachers of the district and held pending the 
settlement of the question. 


In the case of one of the teachers, a check 
was drawn to the order of the teachers’ retire- 
ment board for the teacher’s portion of the 
money held and presented to the teacher. The 
following indorsement was made on the check: 
Not accepted as an account with the teachers’ 
retirement board but endorsed to release said 
teacher’s portion held by the city of New Haven 
teachers’ retirement board. It is expected that 
the entire fund of $1,537 will be returned in the 
same manner, thus providing a final solution for 
the local retirement board. 

—Rockford, Ill. Educational movies -have 
been introduced into the grade schools for the 
coming year. A schedule has been arranged so 
—— school will show the same film in one 
week. 

Little Rock, Ark. The school board has in- 
timated that there will be no reductions in 
teachers’ salaries this year. It is the board’s 
policy to employ experienced teachers at ade- 
quate salaries than those who may be secured 
for smaller salaries. 

—The State Department of Public Health of 
Massachusetts has begun a campaign urging 
cities and towns to provide hot lunches for 
school children. A special pamphlet has been 
prepared by officials of the department which 
will be utilized in furthering the campaign for 
an extension of the hot lunch system in schools. 
It is pointed out that the hot lunch is a matter 
of great importance in maintaining the strength 
and vigor of the growing child. In rural dis- 


tricts, where the children travel long distances 
to school, the hot lunch plan is of great concern 
both to the school, child and the parent. 
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QUALITY, UTILITY, CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY 


BLAIR’S KEYSTONE TABLETS 


























nation of curves and a letter. 
scroll Keystone indicative of the Pennsylvania 
Commonwealth, the “Keystone State,” the “B” 


Not an elaborate design, rather a simple combi- 


A conventional 


initial of Blair, pioneer manufacturer of the sanitary paper 
tablets which replaced the slate in our progressive schools. 


But 


this trademark represents forty-three years of intel- 


ligent earnest effort to plan, make and market a product 


worthy of our slogan “Perfect Goods Only.” 


Look for this 


little Keystone, it means tablets “Made the Best we Know 


99 


How. 


Yours for good tablets 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM. 


(Concluded from Page 70) 
cessful school drives given by Alexander* and 
lheisen : 

“The definite proposal is published, approval 
having been previously secured from every pos- 
sible reputable organization in the city. 

“The press comments favorably in editorials 
and runs school news in prominent places. 

“Exhibits, demonstrations, and entertain- 
ments, all duly advertised, show the work of the 
school. 

“News of what similar cities have done for 
their school appears, prominently in the papers, 
with all superior achievements featured. 

“Children carry to every home in town letters, 
circulars, and booklets explaining the proposal 
for increased expense. 

“A poll may be taken and all favorable results 
published. 

“Addresses are given before every organiza 
tion and at practically every general meeting, 
especially talks by four-minute men and chil- 
dren. 

“Cartoons, special articles, and slogans ap 
pear in printed material. 

“Posters, placards, or exhibits of school work 
are put up in store windows, the post office, ete. 
Handbills and dodgers are distributed to every 
home. 

“Advertisements are placed on delivery wa- 
gons, vans, etc. 

“Slides are 
houses. 

“Specific directions for voting in favor of the 
issue are circulated. 

“Special arrangements are made to reach fac- 
tory workers at the noon hour or while they are 
going to and from work. 


prepared for moving-picture 


"Ibid, pp. 89-91 


Quality and a reasonable Price. 


THE J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


“At a choice moment, usually the day before 
the voting, a well-organized and attractive 
parade of school children, teachers, board mem- 
bers, and prominent individuals and organiza- 
tions supporting the measure takes place. The 
object of this is to make the indifferent realize 
the magnitude and popularity of the demand for 
improved schools. 

“On voting day, tags are pinned on those who 
have voted favorably, announcing the fact.” 


HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
THEIR ADMINISTRATION. 


(Concluded from Page 98) 
evrade meet in groups of from 25 to 30 in as- 
signed classrooms under the general supervision 
of teachers, but each group under the personal 
direction of a student president. 

The purpose of this advisory period is to give 
the students an opportunity to become move 
definitely identified with the school activities 
and to secure training in leadership and in ser 
vice. Since the students of the same grade 
meet together, seniors, juniors, sophomores, and 
freshmen in their own various groups, they may 
discuss problems of peculiar interest to them- 
selves, as well as general school topics. Through 
these discussions and the information gained 
thereby, the students feel themselves more a 
vital part of the school. 

Also since provision is made on certain days 
for larger group meetings, as well as for club 
meetings, all extra curricula activities benefit 
by the advisory plan. Moreover, because a de 
finitely appointed school time may be used in 
this way, the organizations get an enthusiasm 
and backing from their membership which was 
not possible when meetings were scheduled after 
regular school hours. 

Furthermore, the democratic organization and 
administration of the school itself, as well as the 


cooperative relations of pupil and teacher in dis- 
cussing and solving problems during the ad- 
visory period is a means of developing attitude 
and habits important to good citizenship, one of 
the recognized objectives of education. 


Thus far, we have been discussing the actual 
practice of administration of organization in- 
terests in one high school; now let us briefly 
consider ideals and theory. If we apply the 
educational theory and doctrine that each in- 
dividual has a right to the opportunity to de- 
velop the best that is in him, the logical con- 
clusion seems to be that it should be the ideal 
of the school so to organize students that each 
member may cultivate and exercise his own in- 
dividual capacities and aptitudes. 


While the Pasadena high school is making 
some progress in this problem of handling 
school organizations, still it has long cherished 
this ideal, which has not yet been realized, that 
every student should be a member of some club 
which represents his particular interest and 
hobby. In this way he would feel that his own 
personal and home life was more closely con- 
nected and correlated with that of the school, 
and he would develop his special talent and 
form friendships with those of like tastes. 
Questionnaires could be used to determine the 
choice of clubs which might well be cared for 
by the different departments of the school. 


In conclusion, let us urge that it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that the problems of high 
school organizations merit the serious attention 
and continued study of the board of education 
and the administrative officers and teachers in 
all secondary schools in order that we may 
translate our theories into the best practice and 
that we may be ready to make new adjustments 
as the need arises. 
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Modern Practical 


The Ideal Adjustable Window Shades | 
for School Use 


RAPER Adjustable Window Shades, the re- 
D sult of over 16 years of effort in the manu- 


facture of window shades 
represent the highest 


shade construction. 


while feature essential to insure 
operation and service. 
Made of specially selected 


the slightest difficulty. 


Let Draper solve your window shade prob- 
lems. Tell us how many windows there 
are in your school building, give us the 
size, and our experts will be glad to make 
suggestions and quote you on equipping 
your building. This service places 


under no obligation. 


Descriptive literature on request. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, 





er ee Shades 





Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


for schools, 
development in window 
They embody every worth- 
satisfactory 


materials, 
Adjustable Window Shades are sturdily and dur- 
ably built—and in operation are the most practi- 
cal and efficient adjustable window shades made. 
Any child can operate a Draper Shade without 


Meet Every School Requirement 








Decorative 


Draper 


you 


INDIANA. 














DESIGNING AND EQUIPPING THE 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA. 
(Concluded from Page 52 
counter across the front of this stand.’ A stand 
36x24 inches by 36 inches high is sufficient and 
in many instances the girl in addition to check- 
ing the tray takes the money: and thus does 
away with the necessity of a second girl. 


The tables are separated from the counter by 
a guard rail generally made of two-inch nickel- 
plated brass tubing, held in 36-inch uprights of 
the same. Similarly, the approach to the coun- 
ter is designated from the entrance door. Some 
prefer the use of mercerized guard rope hung 
on porcelained posts. The rope as well as the 
posts may be selected in any color and thus as- 
sist the decorative scheme of the room. 


Considerable variation is found in the slide 
rails which are used. Originally only a single 
rail was provided, but lately multiple rails are 
in demand. Most states require counter pro- 
tection in front of steam tables, which necessi- 
tates the use of a bracket which holds the rear 
rail far enough in front of the counter to per- 
mit the counter protector to go back of it. Slide 
rails should be made of solid nickel-silver tubing 
not over seven-eighths inch in diameter. A 
three bar rail extending about ten inches in 
front of the counter and set with the top of the 
rail two inches below the counter top is best 
suited to school use. The brackets which hold 
this rail should be of heavy cast brass polished 
and nickel plated. Such a rail is quickly cleaned 
and shows little wear except a slight flattening 
of the top surface. 

In this description of the typical serving unit 
we have described the construction most com- 
monly selected and one which will longest re- 
tain its original appearance. When it is nec- 
essary to cut down the expense, the same sizes 


Mershon & Morley Company -:- Saginaw, Michigan 
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Portable 
Schools 


ALWAYS 
Satisfy 


And Satisfaction is 
always worth the 
price. Our leader- 
ship in the field is 
the result of build- 
ing for time — not 
for today’s sale. 


Ask for Catalog 


Established 1898 

















of equipment may be selected but with all glass, 
porcelain, and nickel-silver eliminated and in 
their place painted galvanized iron used as a 
substitute. In such instances counter tops are 
made of maple or marble and steam tables, urn- 
stands, ete., of polished copper or brass. 

(To be concluded in the November issue) 

STANDARDIZATION OF NEW YORK 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


(Concluded from Page 61) 
oped by the superintendents, principals and 
teachers, and with these educational require- 
ments as a foundation, the general plans of the 
high schools have been worked out. The three 
most recent high schools have been worked out 
along similar lines with special adjustments for 
the course of study, the organization of the 
school and the location of the site. 





Education in Soviet Russia. 

Soviet Russia’s school system is both demoral- 
ized and disorganized, according to the Moscow 
Isvestia, one of the official organs of the soviet 
government, which declares that during the six 
years of the bolshevik regime, the government 
has ignored the public schools. 

The writer of the article, S. Mitskevitch, de- 
clares that while Commissar Lunatcharsky finds 
time to write lengthy articles and criticisms on 
the productions of bolshevik artists and writers, 
he is unable to handle the school situation. The 
great majority of the present teachers are in- 
competent and all of them are underpaid ac- 
cording to this writer. 

The schools are disorganized and have been 
all but totally destroyed through neglect. 
Teachers draw the wages of a twelfth class 
worker, about $25,000,000 roubles, or about $6 
a month. They are often paid two and three 
months after their salary has become due. 

The normal schools and academies are empty 
at the present time due to the small pay of 
teachers. No person will study for four years 
to become competent to teach for a salary which 
does not even provide the common necessities 
of life. 





In the provinces, it is declared, conditions are 
much worse than in Moscow. There teachers 
are paid only four and five million roubies a 
month. What few teachers are left are now 
being paid for the months of April and May. 

The Moscow provincial section of the educa- 
tional works has asked that the teachers be 
transferred into the third industrial group, 
where workers are paid from 60,000,000 to 
70,000,000 roubles a month, and that they be 
protected with a collective agreement guaran- 
teeing that wages be paid on time. 





—The school board at Lebanon, Pa., has asked 
the voters to approve a school bond issue of 
$350,000 at the November election. Of this 
amount, $200,000 will be used for the construc- 
tion of a sixteen-room grade school, $100,000 for 
an annex to the Washington School, and $50,000 
for new heating and ventilating systems. A 
new junior high school will be erected on the 
north side to relieve the congestion in the senior 
high school, which has reached an enrollment 
far beyond the original capacity of the build- 
ing. 

—Great Falls, Mont. Vaccination of students 
against diphtheria has been resorted to as a 
means of controlling a serious epidemic of the 
disease. Similar vaccinations were successfully 
made last year at one of the schools where the 
disease had broken out. 

—Boston, Mass. A total of 137,000 children 
enrolled in the public schools on the opening 
day, making an increase of 6,000 over last year. 
Five new buildings will take care of 2,500 of 
the added number of children, and the remain- 
der will be accommodated in torty portable 
structures which were distributed in anticipa- 
tion of the increased enrollment. 

Nearly 10,000 children entered school for the 
first time and were enrolled in the kindergar- 
tens. last year’s kindergarten enrollment was 
9,642. The high school enrollment was approxi- 
mately 23,000 as against 20,908 last year. 

—Dubuque, Ia. With the opening of the fall 
term, the city health department immediately 
took over the school nursing work which is be- 
ing operated under a new system. A staff of 
four nurses will be assigned to the schools con- 
tinuously. The nurses are to have their head- 


quarters on the second floor of the city hall. 
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The New Barnes Readers 


Primer, Books One, Two, 
Three and Four and Teachers’ 1 
Manuals ready. They give spe- ‘ 
cial attention to the development 
of comprehensive reading. Book 
Five nearing completion. 2. The 
300k. 


The 


The Ideal Spellers 
(Revised 1921) 


1. A word list scientifically 
selected and graded. 2. A peda- 
gogical system of dictation exer- 
cises and reviews. 


sembly 


Children. 
Our Government 


Davis and McClure 
A New Civics of a New Type 


A textbook for Elementary 
and Junior High Schools that 
makes civics a matter of doing 
as well as learning. 


Rural School Song Book oo. 
1e 


A ONE-BOOK music course 


for rural and village schools. the series. 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 








WORTH-WHILE TEXT BOOKS 


We want you to know them—then you make the decision! 


The Assembly Song Book 
Series 
JUNIOR Assembly 
Song Book. 

For Grades Four to Six. 
ASSEMBLY 


For Grades Seven to Nine. 


Midway Readers 


A Series of Story Readers for 
the development of COMPRE- 
HENSIVE READING in the 
intermediate grades. 
fourth grade, 

Book Three, sixth grade. 
Teachers’ 
contains plans for each story in 


A New Monograph on Reading—Free Upon Request 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
130 East 25th Street, New York 





Song 


3. The HIGH SCHOOL As- Riverside Textbooks in Education....... 1.90 
Song Book for High 
Schools and Normal Schools. A BRIEF HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
; By ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 
Industrial Art Text Books Riverside Textbooks in Education....... 2.50 
1. A series of Text Books for 7 
DEVELOPING MENTAL POWER 
2. A Graded Course in Art as By GEORGE MALCOLM STRATTON 
related to Industry. Riverside Educational Monographs...... .80 


TESTS 


Book One, 


Book Two, fifth 


AN 
HANDBOOK 








Professional Advancement 
by reading the following new books. 


SILENT AND ORAL READING 
By CLARENCE R. STONE 
Riverside Textbooks in Education....... $2.00 


TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE STUDY 
By FRANK W. THOMAS 


IMPROVING SCHOOLS BY STANDARDIZED 


By SAMUEL S. BROOKS 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 
By WALTER SCOTT MONROE 


May we send you information about these 
important new professional books? 


HOUGHTON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Secure 


IN PRESS 





MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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School Buildings and Grounds. 


J. E. Butterworth. Cloth, 131 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. Published by the Joint 
Committee on Rural Schools, State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

In 1921 a total of 1661 school buildings in 
New York State were scored with the aid of a 
score card, devised by the author of this report, 
on the principles worked out some years ago 
by Professors Strayer and Engelhardt. The 
buildings were located in 41 supervisory dis- 
tricts in seven regions of the state and are be- 
lieved to represent quite accurately the situa- 
tion in the state at large. The score involves 51 
general considerations and a total of 156 specif- 
ic items for investigation and credit. Scoring 
was done on a basis of one thousand points and 
the standard or maximum scores for each item 
were arranged by a committee of superintend- 
ents. An analysis was also made of three- 
teacher and larger buildings by means of the 
Strayer-Engelhardt scale with modifications 
suited to rural conditions and to small build- 
ings. 

On the whole the survey showed lamentable 
conditions and proved objectively the truth of 
the opinion that the rural school plant is far 
behind the city schools in the most important 
hygienic and educational factors. 

Whatever may be said of score cards as ap- 
plied to school buildings, the fact remains that 
these afford the only dependable objective 
method of judging school building conditions. 
The Strayer-Engelhardt cards have been shown 
equally reliable in the hands of inexperienced 
School men and experienced builders and en- 
gineers. The strongest point which can be 
brought against them is that they do not allow 





for local conditions which may make certain 
minor standards unattainable, but which may 
seem essential from a general nation wide view 
point. 

The New York survey showed that the median 
score for the one-teacher schools is 608 plus 
14 out of a possible thousand, and that in two- 
teacher schools the score is 755 plus 29. One- 
half of the one-teacher buildings were found 
to be more than 443 plus 4 and less than 674 
plus 23, a difference of only 131 plus 19. The 
windows in 50 per cent of one-teacher schools 
are on the left, right and rear. Of the two- 
teacher schools 51 per cent of the windows are 
on two sides. Although the state law calls for 
a proportion of 1:5 of classes essential to floor 
space the median of the one-teacher schools is 
1:7 and the median of the two-teacher schools 
is in the 1:6 group. The great proportion of 
one-teacher schools is opaque shade of the non- 
adjustable type. 

Heating and ventilation are unsatisfactory to 
a regrettable degree. While 70 per cent of the 
two-teacher schools have furnaces and jacketed 
stoves, 85 per cent of the one-teacher schools 
have a simple, old stove without any ventilat- 
ing means. 

A total of 74 per cent of the one-teacher 
schools depend on neighbors for drinking water, 
but 57 per cent of the two-teacher schools have 
their own wells. There are few sanitary drink- 
ing fountains, but individual cups are used in 
many schools to safeguard the drinking water 
supply after it is brought into the classroom. 
Of the one-teacher schools 63.8 per cent have 
outdoor toilets and of the two-teacher schools 
54.8 per cent have so-called sanitary toilets. 

Modern desks are the exception in the one- 
teacher schools. Fifty-six per cent are of the 
double non-adjustable type and but 32.9 per 
cent are of the single nun-adjustable type. In 
the two-teacher schools 26.5 per cent of the 
desks are of the double non-adjustable kind and 
44.6 per cent of the single non-adjustable kind. 
In 32.6 per cent of the one-teacher end in 48.9 
per cent of the two-teacher schools none of the 
adjustable seats are properly adjusted. 

Blackboards are not carefully adjusted to 
the heighth of the pupils. Only 49.5 per cent of 


the one-teacher and 61.8 per cent of the two- 
teacher schools have either a composition or a 
slate blackboard. Painted boards are common 
especially in the one-teacher schools. 

Forty-three and nine-tenth per cent of the 
two-teacher schools have adequate playgrounds. 
There is approximately no play apparatus in 
84 per cent of the one-teacher schools and 67% 
per cent of the two-teacher schools have not 
even a swing. 

Artificial lighting is entirely absent in the 
one-teacher schools and in 58.7 per cent of the 
two-teacher schools. In a single two-teacher 
school there is a telephone. Practically none of 
the schools have teachers’ rooms, work rooms, 
or play rooms. 

The buildings with three or more teachers 
were far more satisfactory than those of the 
one and two-teacher type. 

The report makes very clear that the present 
condition is due to inadequate legislation and 
local inertia. It suggests the need for making 
the present laws more effective and specific but 
it realizes that editorial legislation is not nearly 
so necessary as the creation of a healthy local 
opinion favorable to a high standard of good 
architecture. The desirability of definite awards 
and penalties for districts which have especially 
good or particularly poor buildings is discussed 
and the effectiveness of state aid is made clear. 


Compulsory School Attendance and Child Labor. 

By Forest Chester Ensign. Cloth, 263 pages. 
The Athens Press, Iowa City, Iowa. 

This book presents a study of the historic 
development of regulations compelling attend- 
ance of children at school and limiting the labor 
of children according to specified standards of 
age, health and educational qualifications. The 
study limits itself to the developments of the 
law and public policies in the states of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin, which are typical in illustrating 
special factors of efficiency and recognition of 
fundamental principles of social welfare. 
Massachusetts was the first state to enforce 
compulsory sehool laws. Connecticut is taken 
up in the second place because she has sur- 
passed all other states, in some respect at least, 
in the effective enforcement of her compulsory 
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easily and permanently, and they LIKE to “pay 
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attendance and child labor laws. New York is 
typical of the country at large and is especially 
strong in labor legislation. ‘Pennsylvania while 
she is exceedingly late has become in recent 
years the most progressive of the eastern states 
in requiring educational and industrial training. 
Wisconsin while unimportant so far as general 
laws are concerned has taken the lead in con- 
tinuation and part time schools and has ad- 
justed her program and her labor laws most 
strikingly to the newest conditions. The sum- 
mary and conclusion are most valuable and 
point out valuable fundamental principles and 
methods which are employed somewhere in some 
states and which should be made enforceful in 
their application. 


The author begins with a summary of the 
English and European antecedents to American 
compulsory laws but fails to give adequate at- 
tention to the educational developments which 
had come immediately before the time of Henry 
VIII and the disastrous effect on educational in- 
stitutions following from his policies. The set- 
back to education immediately after the refor- 
mation in Germany is similarly overlooked. 


Survey of School Buildings and School Building 
Program for Atlanta, Ga. 


By N. L. Engelhardt. Paper, 260 pages, royal 


octavo. Conducted by the Division of Field 
Studies, Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York City. 
This volume is the first part of a general 


survey of the Atlanta school system. under- 
taken during the winter of 1921-22 by the 
Division of Field Studies of the Institute of 


Educational Research at Teachers College, un- 
der the direction of Dr. G. D. Strayer and Dr. 
N. L. Engelhardt. In making an appropriation 
of $4,000,000 for the development of the school 
plant of Atlanta, it was felt that a thorough 
study should be made of the existing conditions 
in the plant, and that the appropriation should 
be expended only for buildings erected to be- 
come parts of a permanent school plant. 


The volume is most depressing as a photo- 
graphie and descriptive record of the inade 





quate, insanitary, school plant in a large city 
It appears beyond belief that a community 
should tolerate such tumble-down shacks, such 
ridiculous make-shifts, such firetraps and such 
health-destroying rooms as Atlanta compels its 
children, white and black, to use. What educa 
tion is possible in such dismal, unkempt sur 
roundings must be due entirely to the compel- 
ling force of earnest teachers and the cheerful 
disregard of children of their environment. 


Each of the buildings in the city was scored 
objectively with the Strayer-Engelhardt score 
ecards. Of all the white elementary schools, one 
attained a score of 666 of a possible 1,000 maxi 
mum scone, and all but six received a score of 
less than 600. The high school buildings are 
perhaps worse than the grade schools, because 
of the four in the city, one received a score of 
508, one of 240, another 198 and the worst 193 
out of a possible 1,000 points. The fifteen 
schools for colored children received scores rang 
ing from 504 down to 47. 


The most valuable section of the survey are 
those devoted to an intensive study of the dis- 
tribution of population, the tendencies of growth, 
and the possible re-distribution of the school 
building plant on the basis of population needs 
at present and in the future. The recommen- 
dations for re-locating the school plant have the 
merit of combining considerations of economy 
as well as of maximum educational efficiency. 
It may be questioned whether the recommenda- 
tion for reorganizing the schools on the six-and- 
six plan is desirable, considering the absolute 
essential need for plain, sanitary school accom- 
modations of any acceptable type. 


How Numerals Are Read. 

By Paul Washington Terry. Paper, 108 
pages. The University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

This monograph is a contribution to the psy 
chology of reading. It presents the results of 
an experimental study of the reading of isolated 
numerals and numerals in arithmetical prob- 
lems. The practical application of the study 
to classroom teaching suggests methods which 
teachers can use in reducing the time in learn- 
ing and acquiring skill in reading numerals. 


Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis and 
Treatment. 

By William Scott Gray, with the cooperation 
of Delia Kibbee, Laura Lucas, Lawrence William 
Miller. Paper, 208 pages. The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

This study was undertaken to discover the 
typical cases of failure to learn and to make 
progress in reading, to determine the causes 
and characteristics of each type, and to study 
appropriate methods of remedial instruction. 
The pupils and teachers who participated in the 
study were children in the Chicago schools and 
teachers of the Chicago University faculty. An 
additional group of children was in a retarded 
class at Toledo, O. The study shows not only 
accurately the exact cause of difficulty but sug- 
gests what work can be undertaken by a special 
teacher under ordinary city school conditions. 
Rico and Wiseli. 

By Johanna Spyri. 
trated. Price $1.50. 
New York. 

This is a story the scene of which is laid in 
the Alpine mountain region of Italy. The story 
was written by Johanna Spyri, who has written 
a dozen or more stories dealing with the life of 
the Italian mountain people. The present vol- 
ume is printed in the English language, the 
translation having been made by Louis Brooks. 

It tells of the fate of two young people, Rico, 
who is devoted to his violin and Stineli who has 
a good voice. The setting is picturesque, and 
the trials of the hero and heroine are well told, 
introducing the customs and view points of an 
interesting people not generally known to the 
rest of the world. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
3y W. Stull Holt. Cloth, 74 pages. D. Apple 
ton & Co., New York, N. Y. 

The history, activities and organization of the 
important body, known as the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, are here compactly pre- 
sented—how it came into being, its scope of 
operation and the service it has thus far ren- 
dered. The laws upon which the institution is 


Illus 


Cas 


Cloth, 510 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell 


based are also printed here. 

The volume will be of service to those who 
desire to become familiar with this somewhat 
new and important function of government. 
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WHERE DO THE PARENTS COME IN? 


(Concluded from Page 47) 


The writer recalls interviewing a_ six-foot 
father weighing at least two hundred pounds 
who sought ways and means for getting his two 
sons out of bed in the morning so that they 
could get to The suggestion 
that he use a little physical force was not ac- 
cepted for the reason that he feared to hurt the 
feelings of his boys. He was afraid of his boys 
and they knew it. This parent was falling down 
in a certain important part that he should play 


in the edueation of his children. 


school on time. 


L He will realize 
this when his boys begin to prepare definitely 
for college. 

Study 
should 


parents. 


periods certainly 
attention of all 
Supervised study in school amounts 
to something. In 


outside of class 


command the serious 
fact, it amounts to a great 
deal with those students that need it most. The 
ambitious type of student does not need to have 
The 


difficulty is, however, that all necessary study- 


his study hours supervised in any case. 


ing cannot be done in school when one is two or 
three years away from college. It must be ac- 
complished at home. Who is going to super- 
vise it if supervision is necessary? The answer 
is obvious. 

In the home there is an entirely different en- 
vironment than in the schoolroom. The school 
atmosphere is naturally missing. This makes 
the task of seeing to it that John and Mary 
do their work a more difficult matter than when 
they are in school. It must also be admitted 
that this home study has to be done at the hard 
end of the day. Regardless of all of these 
things, habits of study and in- 
dustry are to be formed for future application 
in college, the parent must accept some respon- 
sibility in the matter. College entrance exami- 
nations are dreaded to too great an extent. 


if proper 





School Officials Everywhere! 


Looking To Our Foundations 


The significant title of a new and opportune book by 


In which he discusses frankly and fearlessly a number 
of the important and timely economic subjects involved 
in the conduct and management of our public schools: 


“The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domina- 
tion and Control of the People’s Public Schools in Bu- 
reaucratic State Departments of Education. 


“The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School Funds by 
Politically Dominated State, and City School Systems.” 
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eral Items of Expenditure of the Budget. 

“A Schedule of the Various Items of a School Budget 
of the Curreut Running Expenditures Showing the Per 
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BUSINESS MEN 


Are to be found on nearly every School Board, and 
nine out of ten of these business men advertise their 


They seldom think of advertising the biggest busi- 
ness in the community—The High School. 


There are few High Schools in the country whose 
attendance cannot be increased from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent, at a cost much less than the same 
effort used in increasing a private business. 


The High School gives to every boy and girl a di- 
ploma worth from $10,000 to $20,000 and yet be- 
cause the boys, girls and their parents are not made 
acquainted with these benefits, only fifteen per cent 
of the enrolled pupils complete the High School. 
More than one-half the High School pupils get no 
further than the first year. 


We have an advertising service that will increase 
this attendance—give publicity to all departments 
of your school—arouse an interest and support from 
the parents that will astonish you. 
the particulars 
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If, in the preparation for them there had been 
the proper cooperation between parent and pu- 
pil and teacher, the approach to what is com- 
monly accepted in the nature of an ordeal would 
be as a game to be played to a successful con- 
The “let me at spirit ought to 
be as evident as in the game of football or on 
the track. 


clusion. ’em” 


Every parent enjoys seeing the children excel 
in play; the same satisfaction should be derived 
from seeing them succeed in study. In the 
first situation few parents can offer material 
aid; in the second case much can usually be 
done. The time must come when it is as great 
an honor to win in the classroom as on the ath- 
letie field. The road leading toward such a 
reward often begins in the evening group com- 
posed of father and mother and child going over 
the lessons together. 


Outside interests are probably doing more to 
interfere with progress in school than any other 
one thing. It is agreed that all lively young 
sters should have the right kind of outside in- 
terests. There should, of course, be a reasonable 
amount of play mixed in with the necessary 
work. Life would become a grind if there was 
nothing different to look forward to on Friday 
evening or Saturday or Sunday. 
Jack or Jill to become a dull, solemn person 
with no outside of books. There is 
little danger of this, however; the tendency is 
in the other direction. When this tendency 
reaches the point where application to study 
becomes secondary, somebody is to blame. Is 
that somebody the parent? 


Nobody wants 


interests 


There seems to be no logical reason why every 
normal boy and girl of 17 or 18 should not be 
willing to subject themselves to following some 
sort of a definite system as they study. Par- 
ents can help wonderfully in this matter. 


Household affairs and activities can easily be 
arranged so that there will be 
for the books to be taken up. 

as definite a 


a definite time 
There should be 
program for out-of-school hours 
as for in-school periods. 

The purpose of this discussion is not to con- 
demn or criticise parents or the part that they 
are playing in this worth-while task of edu- 
cating their children. The object is merely to 
urge greater cooperation between parent, teacher 


and pupil. Teachers are no more blameless 
than are parents. Nothing is gained by one 


constantly finding fault with the other. 


The 


education of 


youth seems to be more 
complex from year to year. This is not the 
fault of individuals, but the result of social 


conditions. Anything that can be done in the 
home itself to secure better results certainly 
ought to be done. The home has as good an 
a worthy contribution to 


the cause of education as does the school itself. 


opportunity to make 


This, then, is where the parent comes in. 





A STUDY OF SCHOOL BOARD 
PERSONNEL. 


(Continued from Page 49) 

This one thing, however, may more than justify 
their school boards. Among the 
women, the housekeepers, we 
have the paradox of a lower than average rank- 
ing in valuableness, together with a high rank- 
ing in the time they devote to schools. Women 
who are not housekeepers have a larger per cent 
listed as “least valuable” than listed as “most 
valuable.” 

The final distribution entitled “board lead- 
ers” shows two items. One is the rankings of 
the one board leader of the questionnaires on 
which only one leader was listed. The second 
item includes the data from those returns on 
which two board leaders were listed. This sec- 


place on 


and especially 
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ond distribution was made because the one board 
leader usually meant the president and in some 
ceases the president is not the real leader of the 
board. Hence in the where two board 
leaders were named, there is shown a higher de 
gree of usefulness than the distributions of the 
one leader. Could the presidents be eliminated 
from this second distribution, we would prob 
ably have a still higher quotient of valuable- 
ness. The median age of the one board leader 
is 48.6 years. The of the 
leaders is 47.8 years. 


cases 


median two board 

The above are but some of the -more striking 
conclusions that may be deducted from the data 
presented. What I have said will, I think, 
illustrate the general method of interpreting the 
figures, and the reader may draw other con 
clusions perhaps equally as interesting.’ 

The made this study 
should prove valuable both to superintendents 
and to school board members. 


contribuitions by 
Superintendents 
will be able better to evaluate their own board 
members, and will better know what 
from this or that type of member. 
bers themselves will benefited in knowing 
how to throw their influence for the election of 
various men of the community. Of course, |] 
do not propose that board members should be 
elected by some objective rule such as might be 
set up from the data of this study. Rather, | 
would say that a board composed entirely or al 
most entirely of the type of men shown by this 
study as being of questionable value, should be 
avoided. However, it must always be remem- 


‘Compare the conclusions of this study with the 
opinion of Cubberly in the section entitled Types of 
Board members, on page 123 of his Public School Ad 
ministration. Inexperienced young men, unsuccessful 


to expect 
Soard mem 


be 


men, men retired from business, saloon keepers, poli- 
ticlans, men in minor business positions, uneducated 
men, and womer are listed as being relatively unde- 
sirable members. ‘ 


bered that personality surpasses the bounds of 
Th 


conclusions here presented should only serve a- 


any measuring stick we have yet devised. 


supplementary criteria. 





ABILITY GROUPING IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 57) 

subjects, unless such marks are more carefully 

and scientifically worked out than is usually 

the case at present. 

3. The general marking systems should be 
reorganized so as to fix for each ability group 
the range and distribution for that group, as 
well to take account the element of 
teaching efficiency. Standards should be such 
as to be within reach of the group and some 
effective method of getting pupils of each group 
consciously to purpose to attain such standards 
must be put in operation. True project teach 
ing is suggested as the probable solution of the 
problem method. 


as into 


4. Standardized educational tests offer prob 
ably the best means of checking results against 
absolute standards, and should come into more 
general use for this purpose. ‘Teachers should 
be encouraged to make a scientific study of test 
and seale construction as well as of the whole 
subject of evaluation of results by a marking 
system that they may be able more effectively to 
rate the performance of their pupils. 

5. Pupils should come to take their classi 
fication as a matter of course, possibly under- 
stand to some extent their limitations at least 
their particular handicaps, and purpose to reach 
their highest attainments without fear of the 
stigma of failure. 

6. Since it is to our so-called “gifted” that 
we must look for leadership, and since a democ- 
racy is more than a mere aggregate of its in- 
dividuals, it is essentially an organization of 
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such individuals, we should aim to give to each 
individual the best preparation possible that we 
may fit him to make his most effective contri 
bution to the whole. Such a scheme must pro- 
the brightest minds to 
reach their fullest development. It is not un 
it fair-dealing, and an 
essential element in the suecess of the whole of 
society. 


vide opportunity for 


democratie, is merely 


7. A plan for broadening the course while 
possibly at the same time allowing the pupil to 
set his best pace in any given activity will prob- 


ably give the best results. Such brdadening of 


the course should provide for a usable amount 
of work in the special and vocational subjects 
for all groups. 

8. Certification of work done constitutes the 
most logical incentive for keeping pupil: up to 
his highest attainment. 


9. Pupils should never be required to classify 


for extra-curricular activities or physical train- 
ing in groups formed on the basis of mental 
attainments. 

11. The benefits accruing from ability group- 
ing are positive and the plan is worthy of fur- 
ther trial. 


*List of 
received : 

Junior high schools: Los Angeles, 
Colo.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Kansas City, Kans.; Arkan- 
sas City, Kans.: Kalamazoo, Mich.; Jackson, Mich.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; New York, N. Y.: Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Marietta, O.; Chicasha, Okla.; Rhinelander, Wis.; 
Jacksonville, Ill.; Fredonia, Kans 

Senior high schools: Meriden, Conn.; Quincy, IL; 
Burlington, Ia.; Bel Air, Md.; Lynn, Mass.; Flint, 
Mich.; Kalamazoo. Mich.; Marquette, Mich.; Muskegon, 
Mich.; Highland Park, Mich.; Niles, Mich.; Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich.; Faribault, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Trenton, N. J.: New York City, N. Y.; 
Gastonia, N. C.; Mansfield, O.; Philadelphia, Penn.; 
Vermillion, S. D.; Richmond, Va.; Winchester, V&-; 
Seattle, Wash.; Menasha, Wis.; Marshfield, Wis. 

‘Study referred to, made by: Hughes, W. H. “Pro- 
vision for Individual Differences in High-School 
Organization and Administration.” JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, Jan., 1922. 


cities from which questionnaires were 
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ARE WE JUST TO TRUANTS? 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


Last year he was very fortunate in his 


teacher. She helped him forget that unman- 
iweable shirt, those clumsy shoes, and the gen- 
eral unmodishness of his attire, fixing not only 
his, but his comrades’ attention on his clever 
mind. In a series of lesser contests he won out, 
ind was invited to appear in the County contest 
in public speaking,—a great event in the school 
year. The teacher interested a few of her 
friends, and Filbie went to the contest dressed 
properly for perhaps the first time in his life. 
He came back bearing the second-prize medal! 
Interested friends sent him to the right sort 
Filbie 


has succeeded, and he knows that he ean suc- 


of summer camp, and the end is not yet. 


ceed again! 

Let me quote a paragraph from Blackmar and 
Gillen’s Outlines of Sociology: “A boy hears 
other boys telling about their exploits in swim- 
ming or fighting—desirable achievements to the 
listening boy. Soon feeling within himself un- 
tried capabilities, the boy ventures to believe 
that he 
ieting upon the courage engendered by this be 
lief, he Sometimes he sueceeds. Then 
his desire is achieved, his belief justified. And 
his consequent 
such an emotional state as will serve to create 


too, can do these desirable things, and 
tries. 
satisfaction generates in him 
in him, when the oceasion arrives, the belief 


What is 


Because of 


that he can do other desirable thinas. 
true of the boy is true of the man. 
experiences which began in early boyhood he 
has believed in himself; and acting upon what 
he has believed. he has often succeeded. Nor 
does he lose eonfidence in himself because, at 
times, he did not sueceed in accomplishing what 
he helieved p ssible to himself, for these ocen 
sions are 


me morv.” 


soon pushed beyond the horizon of 


Suppose Filbie’s teacher had been unsympa- 
thetic. 


all work by class averages, monthly records, and 


Suppose her Superintendent had judged 


per cents, compelling her to lose sight of the in- 
dividual boy in her efforts to compare favorably 
with “the other sixth grade!” She would have 
had neither time nor energy left to spend on 
Filbie. 
ment and no small early success like the prize 
ly be the determining 


There would have been no encourage- 


medal, which may easi 
factor in the boy’s life. 

What is done in the average school when a 
boy is supposed to be truant? The case is re 
ported at the desk, the name is put on the tru- 
ant officer’s list. He goes to the boy’s home, to 
his special haunts, to the streets and alleys. If 
he ean find the boy he brings him back to school 
to be dealt with, 
ment without much inquiry into the boy’s side 
of it. 

One day a truant officer with the love of God 
in his heart said to the superintendent: “You 
know I think you and I are going about this the 
When T went to that house I saw 
She was half drunk, wearing 


which usually means punish- 


wrong way. 
the boy’s mother. 
a black-and-blue eye, and looked so slattern that 
the boy was ashamed for her. I don’t wonder 
he ean’t make good. He deserves a leather 
medal for every day he does behave!” 

The superintendent called a conference of the 
truant officer, the teacher of the incorrigible 
class, the president of the school board, and the 
Result: At the end of each 
month the boys who have made good (and the 


cooking teacher. 


standard is not set beyond their reach) are given 
a fine dinner in the school dining room, in com- 
pany with one or two school people, and several 
friends invited by the boys. The plan was set 
in operation last November and the results so 
far have been very encouraging. I think it is 
hard for us to realize what it means in the life 


of a boy like that to sit down to a dining table 
with flowers, and napkins, to a good dinner, 
nicely served, and eaten decently and in order. 

I know several cities where the department of 
truancy is managed as tactfully and as capably 
as any department in the system.: A woman 
friend of mine is the head of one such depart- 
men. But school systems that make such care- 
ful provision for the neglected child are the ex- 
ception. 

Several rural sections near my home have 
women as truant officers, and I believe it is go- 
ing to work out well. For one thing, women 
will not be as lenient with neglectful mothers 
In the nature of the case they are 
Possibly, too, 


as men are. 
more alive to the home end of it. 
they have more time to do follow-up work. 

When all is said and done there remains a 
residuum of boys who wilfully, without any ex- 
cuse, play truant. Their one aim in life seems 
to be to make life as hard as possible for teach- 
ers, public authorities, servants, and neighbors. 
For these, as for all wilful violators of the law, 
the rod of justice should not be spared. This 
group is suffering from the ease, not the hard- 
ships of life, and a smart prick might bring 
them to the right about. These boys are never 
put into the incorrigible class. Why? 

In our endeavor to be just to the unfriended 
boy, let us not forget to be equally just to the 
pampered one. And in this case just may mean 
severe. 





The school board of Owensboro, Kentucky, 
has awarded the contracts for the construction 
work on the new high school to be built in that 
city. The building which is to be completed 
ready for occupancy in September, 1923, will 
be three stories high and will occupy a site of 
seven and six-tenths acres. The building will 
be erected from plans prepared by Architect A. 
F. Hussander, Chicago, and will cost $211,000 
without equipment. 
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National and Foreign of every description 


Ou ‘‘Paramount’’ Quality IS Paramount 


STEEL FLAG POLES 


Unquestionably the Best Value on the Market 


Playground Apparatus 


PRICE LISTS MAILED ON REQUEST 


The Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 


127 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 











If In Doubt 


consult the School” 
Authorities of Bufo 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran.: 
cisco, Winnipeg,’ 
Rochester and a hun.” 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 











2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 


STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 


Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 














SILICATE VENEER PLATE 
BLACK BOARD 


Why don’t you purchase’ the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 








VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


€ 
PERPECT Phowacice 
for every need 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
SPECIAL EASY TERMS 
Hundreds of illustrated 
lectures for rent. 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
141VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA. 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 











JS DAYLIGHT 
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-KicvTrne GLARE 
cfr feos oer 
MAKES BETTER SHADES AND 
SHADES BETTER 


—Shurlox 
Awning 6 Shade Co. 
P Walger Awr Co 


CHICAGO 
563 WEST MONRCE 





OUR FOLDER TELLS THE STORY. WRITE FOR IT TODAY 
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HAROLD DUNLOP MELLOR 
FEBRUARY 11.1894 © JANUARY 22.1918 

| /-VOLUNTEER MEMBER OF HARJES-NORTON CORPS 

| SECTION7 AMERICAN RED CRUSSAMBULANCES IN I 
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Bronze Tablets 
in Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST... NEW YORK 














